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“, INDIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCE | 
: IN OCEANIA. sees 


By ES. Craromun Haxpy, Pu, D., 
Beinologint, Bishop Musesim, Honatuln. i 





vis to before students of Belnology sin Indi 
‘a comprehensive statement of probable relationships i 
of the oultures of the Polynesian Islands to 

.. historic. and proto-histotic cultures of India ; 


2 Man in India. 
The most recent’ phase of the movement of 
Indian cultare eastward that concerns the student 
‘of Polyntsity hhistoiy is that which Witnessed the 
spread°éf! Budbiém into ‘Tndo-Chind -aird. Insulindia 
during and after the seventh century A, D, 
‘White ebidenes of the presence of Budhist oul- 
tural traits in Polynesia ave dot ad ctebily défined 
“gs these indieating Branminieal inftwonce) wey” | 
novertiolehs 6 oxist Ti. vibw Of Uhe fasion of 
Budhism with Bi@hiiiit fh Farther India it 
would be inevitable that Budhist traits thab 
ame to Polynesia ftom this region . would have 
boon’ obsctived. An ‘ekatiple Of & trait that prob- 
Ssmbly Aad Budivixt derivation % the vividton by 
tho Novi Zeainfid: Mowrt of thdir sadted fore into 
‘what they called “The Theo Biokots of Kudw- 
<p Atego") bad bo Ieaye boda entrusted by: 
Being: in: the hightent, heblven.. to, the: od ‘obLighs, 
sive tthnamitted. the wmoudd dot: -on wrindlom: (wanieriga) 
ontained.vin: the . “Threw “Bagkits”’ to, tke Mori 
“priesthood, +. The. Maori “Dhree Baskets”, of woiarse, 
Stiggests, the. Tribe, or MThies Hee of ho 
Boddbsish canon, 
‘mits ‘of the) Bhahmniitoal eulbere: eset to 
"hues puede the. Maimiynia Bode the sep 
; Houtiwhed, iit; Dadé-China, and: Ensulindia: 
0 Gestation of. otters; are'sproadl: bhrdiaghou 
Hn Hindossinia and. divonliidie th 
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of Riva, In Polynesia the ult of the Zingam awa 
fandamental in the ancient worship, ‘Ts manifes- 
tations in ay 4nd phitosophy parallel thalt 
a8 i ism, Ang gagocigged yeh thig 
cult in all phases of the native oaltare axa, 
innumerable traits of Indic derivation, + Ss 
A, eond cage can bo mada out. for presence. 
in Polyoasia of diatinotively Vedio clamenfg,. Juke 
the exinfonce of such traite ag diatimot dom the 
Brabmipioad tradition which’ was, of otras, based” 
upon Vedic teaching, is by no means provable 4, 
Yet Ih 99 eomparative abudy. procasds, it, basomgq, 
») exidept that Polynesia. has Presarved. clements.,of 
‘pire, Vediovculbure, we half have ap: a1 
Sptiok “OF qporetions of Todign ‘de ie tadi 
‘hia wo 

















Vedic, Brahminic, ang By 
nob necessarily mean, however, that those cultures 
ANY: foc tOlaktvely ta 
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arent hab ya and Assam the ia wiion: 
Itare is of thin represent physically a 
mixture MG eeedat ot ay ise ‘ad tos 
cape, ‘characteristics with Mongoloid. In the 

ppines the Ifugao and related tribes) are 
distinetly Canoascid. And in Polynesia it is in 
‘the island grag nhere the treits of this barbaric 
caltare were inant that the physical type 
characterized as  Ceacasoid is most pronounced, 
Finally, tho islands in Polynosin nemely the 
Marquess ond New Zealand which best preserve 
the traits of this cultare,: are geographically. on 
the outer fringe of the region; while in Indone- 
‘tis atid Southeast Asia the corresponding cultures 
fare” now isolated: io the uplands. ~ It sooms, thore- 
fore, that in studying this particular group of 
onltares we are dealing with the remnants of a 

and .oulture that was widespread in 
istoric times, a people physically “Aryan” but 
not “Aryan linguistically, for none of tho folle 
mentioned speak languages belonging. to. the 


ee 
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Indian Cultural Influence in Oceania. 6 
Though the title of my paper is “Indian 
Oulturat Influence in Oceania” as regards Oceania 
as a whole only Indonesia and Polynesia have 20 
far been mentioned. It may, howover, safely be 
presumed, that caltares that have dominated 
Indonesia and travelled as far as Polynesia, have 
also contributed largely to Micronesia and Molane- 
sia which lie between Indonesia and Polynesia, 
. In closing, I should like to point out that, 
while the story of Polynesian’ culture is @ mere 
appendix to Indian history, it may be found, like 
sppendices to some books, to contain information 
.» of prime importance to the main subject. In the 
isolated 


become hopelessly obseuged or lost in. ss 
and colonial India, * 

















THE RONDANS OF CALICUT. 
By & F. Moss, wa, ro. 8, 

The Pondans, to whom-Tharaton, in his’ classic 
work “The Castes and Tribes of South’ Inidia® 
devotes a short Paragraph with quotation from 
Stuart, form a small caste whose name and tradiv 
tionat oooupation are little known even among 
their near neighbours, ‘They were brought to’ the 
author's notice, in the -course of an investigation 
into the peoples of the West coast, whose ocoupa- 
tion today is palanquin-bearing, which is traditionally. 
said to be one of those originally assigned to tho 
maritime community of fishermen, ‘The palanguin 
ot manchal its kind of hammock slung on a 
pole’ and. carried by 4 bearers, at onch ond, who 
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‘Nesrebi? and ‘Chettan’ Cbtistians too are 0 
‘emptoyed“and the tappér class (Thiya, Billava 
| to). In fact, taking to this ocoupation today, is 
simple question of wages aod not a matter of 
onste or tradition. 

The Pondans are rot Pallichtns=-the sight of 
whom, ddtording to a Malayalam proverb, bringe on 
pein in the limbs and suggests « tide in the manchada=.” 
ond do palaghin duty for the Zamorin and the Zanmorin’ 
only, during his visits to the temple and not for 
‘eoy other chioftaia or Kabatrys or Brahman. 
_ Most of the Pondans are now doing “potty business’ 
“their oocupation today being. ‘trade’... ‘The women 
‘sell stindry artioles of food and some men tend 

“cattle, “heir number nearly 86 year was 
‘98 and has not undergone ty Perel seein 
since; there, are today only 5 families and about 
6 adults, Due to the abandonment of the original 
ocoupation—only 2 families are now ocoupatis 
‘attached to the Zariorin—and the natiral changes 
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according to my informant, are of ‘Vellala caste’, 
of ‘Aya Kulam’, of ‘Sri Krishna Varggam’ and 
the descendants of Nandagopam and Devaki. The 
“name was not newly bestowed on them after 
their arrival on this coast and so may be a 
corruption of ‘Pogondans’, understood by Stuart 
to be the palanquin bearers of the Idayans of 
the East coast, That shepherds of the Hast coast 
did send out waves of migrants to the West coast 
is a traditional claim more likely based on fact. 
For example .Mr. Kannan Nayar states in the 
Malabar Quarterly Review (1903) thab the Gopas, 
a section of Nayars living in the southern part 
of Kerala and the Konars of Poondurai near 
Erode belong originally to the same’ tribe, Tho 
Pondans, however, have no connection with the 
Nayars while the Pallichans belong to a stbseo- 
tion of Nayars, In fact my Pondan informant 
took a pride in comparing his people to the 
‘Tamil Brahmans’ (Pattars) of Malabar whom 
they resemble, in spite of many differences, more 
than any one else. In personal appearance they 
are like the Pattars down to the East const 
chignon but they sport a moustache. Their 
marriages aro of the pre-puberty kind and the 
customs observed during pregnancy, childbirth, 
marriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for obildbirth and returns to her husband’s home 
only after all the delivery rites are over. The 
Pondans do not wear ordinarily the saored thread 
though they do, so on. marriage and funeral occa- 
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sions, Ationg’ the festivals they “observe, the 
important are the Karthigai, the Makara Pongal 
and Deepavali, As regards “their food, they do 
not exclude fish and flesh from their dietary, 
The inheritance is according to the usual East- 
coast ‘Makkathayam’ i.e, the succession is in the 
malo line: Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Malayalam with mutilated ‘Tamil words, 
asort of Tamilomalayalam, Though not considered 








‘high’ in social status, they do not pollate the 
higher castes by their proximity, ‘There is no 
distance pollution in their case; the Zamorin who 
is ordinarily polluted by the touch of any Tamilian 
has granted them, from the beginning, this 


special privilege. 








* This paper was read beforo tho section of Anthropology of 
‘the fifteenth sesion' of the Indian Science Congress held att 
alent in Tansey, 1028, 
28 2 





UWA ANTS AND POLK-BELIESS IN 
SOUTH INDIA. 


Br S, T Moszs, u. a, ¥. z 8, 


From, antiquity ants, with their social, ofderly 
and active: habits are the types off industry, pre- 
vision, and fnugality. King Solomon eommends the 
sluggard to. go te tha ant and Miuslims have 
honaured Solomon's ant with. a place among: the 
10; animels admitted: into the Paradise of the 
Faithful, ‘The harvesters: or granary, ants. which 
ingtinatisely gather rice and other seads. of, grusses 
in theit nests and. lay up great stoves. in their 
galleries are mainly responsible for, making the 
ant which according to Solomon ‘provideth her 
meat in the summer and gathereth her food in 
the harvest’ symboliae: feygality—Aesop makes the 
ant drive the grasshoppers away with the admoni- 
tion “those who drink, sing and danco in summer 
must starve in winter”— and prevision. The nes 
of granary ants is easy to find as there isa ring 
of chaff all round & many roads— ants are able 
to beat tracks so well that a Tamil proverb says 
‘the constant goings & comings of the ants are 
enough to wear away even atones'— lead:to it, 
‘The ant granaries contain comparatively» large 
quantities of ant-grain, called in Tamil ‘graas-rioe’, 
that in times of famine Adidravidas ete dig up 
the: rice and. uso. it, ‘This. appropriation. of the 
ants’? lalionrs, i, Iboked, upon, with Horrors By; some 
of the higher caste people who, comsiden.it an 
act of great merit to visit ant-holes on rosdsides ” 

ye 


Hon in india. “ 
et amd to pat in each a liberal supply of rive 
or other grain, 

When ents migrate, it is a common sight to 
meet workers carrying the little white larve and 
pupa usually miscalled “ants’ eggs”. Ancient 
‘Hinda writings aver that all insects spring from 
hot moistare, the fact however being that ante 
are no exception to the rule of animals arising 
by development from eggs formed in the preexist- 
ing individuals of the same kind. According to 
the Tamils, an indication that rain is about to 
descend is found in swarms of ants carrying their 
‘eggs’ in the mouths and crawling up high places 
or eminences, Ants on the march follow an 
an order, single file, double file and so on, The 
Pamburumbu (snake-ant) of Kerala is said to 
march in twos to summon the cobra when the 
Vishahari demands the snake's presence to suck 
out the poison from the corpse-like patient. The 
instinctive orderliness of ants is of such high 
order, that a Nysyam in ancient Hindu law is 
called after the ants ‘Pipilika Nyayam’. Accord 
ing to ancient Hindu Military methodology one 
of the 6 methods in which troops may be arrayed 
ig Suehi Vyuha’ the ant array in extended col- 
umns one row following another like swarms of 
‘ants. Ants whether on their migratory march of 
on solitary predatory excursions are believed in 
South India not to cross white lines. The geometric 
designs (Kolams) drawn on the floor of Hinda 
hotisehold’s are said to exercise the’ same bat 
agains6 their farther intrusion into” the’ howe: 
‘Amnothier: belief is that a hunter who white out 
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meets ants crossing his path, will wiss his quarry. 
The orderliness and discipline of ats are often 
upset by the interruption of man ad others and 
if such a confused swarm of bewildered ants is 
seen while the architect and the ower of @ land 
where he proposes to erect a house are inspecting 
the ‘manai’ it, according to the ‘ipa sastra’ or 
‘Manai adi Sastra’, forebodes misfortune. 

The seasonal emergence of winged individuals, 
known as swarming is a° popular Ulerk’ of the 
Waether’, especially in the case ot termites or 
white ants, It is an indication’ of approaching 
rain, If the swarming takes place in the evening, 
the ‘Tamils say, there ‘will be heavy and 
continuous rain. But if it is in the morning, the 
threatening rain will hold off for «short while, 
Swarming is unlucky, the Silpa eastay says, if it 
occurs when the owner and’ the schitect have 
come to survey tho plot for a proposed house, 
In Godavari the appearance of a swarm is believed 
to foreshadow some - benefit. 

An ancient belief is that all ants at a certain” 
age acquired wings the fact however being that 
the winged ones lose them after their nuptial 
flight. ‘The texture of the termite wing is of 
such delicate gauze that the Tamil say “the 
wings of white ants are the most ddicate things 
ever seen”, 

The size of ants is wellknown but the ancient , 
historian Herodotus refers to ants in India larger 
than a fox and: smaller than a dog, which dug 
up gold and tore to pieces those who came to 
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gather it, These fierce ants were ssid to keep 
golden treasure in their holes, Ancient Hindu 
literature calls Gold dust ‘Pipilikam’ (ant-gold) 
and: Mababharata ‘mentions the gold-digging ants, 
Probably Herodotus meant the dogs kept by the 
miners, Or is it a confusion of ant with the 
anteater a clawed animal ofthe size stated? 

Among termites the workers not merely surrender 
their sex to serve their community “but make an 
additional sacrifice of eyesight. Some ‘ants are 
blind, workers or even females in some species, 
Perhaps it is this fact which made ancient Hindu 
writers attribute only 8 senses to ants viz touch, 
taste and smell, The large size of the eyo as 
compared to the body is referred to in a Tamil 
proverb which says “the eye ‘of the ant is too 
large for its size while that of the olephant is 
too small for its size”, 

Ants use their jaws for biting purposes with 
good effect when the parts of the body attended 
to are vulnerable like our seats; the Malayalam 
saying is ‘to place the Kattorumbu (the big black 
ant) underneath where you sit, An exception 
among ants in not. being a biter is the small 
black ant which hence is called in Tamil “Swamiar 
erumbu” (Ascetic ant). The virulence of the bite 
of some kinds have earned for them the name. 
“Fire ants”; they are popularly believed to be 
the ghosts of people meeting with untimely / 
deaths. 

‘The food of: ants, both true and white, consists 
of-all animal and vegetable matter, Sweet jaices 
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are considered # delicsey by the ante, In Trichi- 
nopoly an industrially jimportent place possessing 
sugarcane pressing plants is Thiraverumbiyur ‘the 
city of holy ants’. Tradition ssys that ants wor- 
shipped the Lingham there and poured on it the 
ting droplet of sugarcane juice each had brought 
as the offering. Ghee is another favoarite drink 
ang one kind is called ‘Neyyurambu’, The Tamil 
port the author of Naledyar while mentioning the 
fact thet wealthy men even if misers will never 
be deserted by people, compares it. to the habit 
of ante creeping round und round ontside a vessel 
containing ghee ‘though they could not get 
into ib 
Ants sre recognised as may be scen from the 
Malayalam saying “The ents which ent away 
redhok wood, will they spare a coalblack cinder” 
but the termites are more so, for they devour 
all animal and vegetable substancea mostly ‘the 
latter, dead or alive, useless or evan worse like 
the. thorny shrub mentioned in the Malayalam 
proverb “Iuike. termites attacking the ‘Karakol’, 
Anthitls, the huge mounds where termites reside, 
have a religious signifieance as Shiva is said to 
have. manifested: himself in that form. Valiniki, 
the: author of Ramayana owes his name to the 
faow of his birth on an anthill’ (Valmeegam). 
The Vedans of North Arcot’ have an alias in 
* ©Valmeegalu’ as they: ‘live on the products of the 
anthille’, The earth of the termitarium crumbles 
tordaak and: thet is why the. Khond’ siwears with 
a handful of antbilbearth before: him, the inevit- 
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able: fate of the perjuver being firmby believed to 
tbe to ‘cramble to dust fike « whiteant-bill’, 
Asntihills afford comfortable lodgings to snukew’ and 
awe worsbippud am sito; tho! atwibiaa sey ‘tho 
fomsite ix the carpenter of the emike’» Main. 
sambita warns the Bratawei ogeinnt winding’ in 
certain objectionable: placve of whiclr antisill ix one. 
Ants, both’ Isinds, ranks easily fires sarong the 
wadurgrouud vevidents of the ourth, whith: is 
‘hevsfore: figumtively called ot unthill, ‘Tite ‘Bitpe 
sastra’ says that when omporinientat pity are dug 
in. a. plat of land where a new erootion. ix pro- 
posed, ther sight of termites fordbodes no good to 
the ower, ‘ 


Agrivuttars! tkboorers i many distefotir om- 
ftfer the winged white ‘arth « doliinty: A 
flevourite: dhy alt is tthe bodies of lie’ «wayntors 
fried! with rite grains; Among’ the: Tamil of old, 
Phrenanurn tells ay; orrive’ of witged’ termites 
‘were prepare} wittr Buttermilk atti! tamarind! as 
the otfier mii itigeedtonts, ‘THe Bodies of the 
winged termites, after capture, are’ sutidlfed! tnd 
stored. The Inulae of Ghivglepus asd’ the 
Motrashas of Wellore anth Biutewol. sro: experd 
termite, catchers, thet latter being: oreditids with 
attewcting: them by the uses of w.. special: powtler, 
‘Me, Bornell: records: How Mr. Inmes onde: swe in 
‘Madore an lowobete man ‘bogaged int. sowte -mgeteri- 
‘ont veorks om a whiteemthill, with. # chawbehelin 
hand... He gore 6 bles: upon the ohawlk atone 
of ther majon openibge: into ther hil atd> ormwide 
of wate salliods forthe fron ottior opfeninige: aud‘thbee 
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the man scooped up in handfuls and ate without 
any preparation’... The queen termite is reckoned a 
delicacy, fried or raw. In the . Tamil districts 
budding athletes of 12 and above keep themselves 
in trim by swallowing her raw and then sprinting 
2 and odd miles. Some kinds of true ants are 
eaten, one being ground into paste and used as 
a condiment with curry in Canara, Ants sro 
believed to be a tonic diet as the Tamil proverb 
says ‘if you eat 1000 ants you will be endowed 
with the strength of an elephant’. . 

The globalar nests made of papery material 
by @ species of’ tree-ant are with their occupants 
much prized by Vaids as the balp (Thailum) 
extracted is said to be very efficacious in cases of 
delirium, Termites indirectly yield a medicinal 
oil. ‘ Scorpions are among those whose hearts 
delight at the emergence of termite swarms; and 
those who have fed sumptuously on an exclusive 
diet of winged white ants are valued as yielding 
an oil considered in Indian pharmacoposia as 
eficacious for aches in joints, 

. To destroy ants the best agents are believed 
to be salt,, water and fire. Of course many get 
trampled to death, This is referred to when the 
Malayalam proverb says “When elephants fight it 
is death to ants’, In planting -cocosnuts, ashes 
with a handful of salt are used. In sugarcane 
plantations. water in which bundles of Kodikalli 
and bags of salt are soaked is used .as a..time- 
honoured preventive, Fire is a good agent ‘to 
destroy ants; the pitiable shrivelling up is referred 
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to in a Malayalam proverb ‘Like an ant playing 
on a red hot cinder’, Water is also believed to 
be useful. As the Malayalees say “the drops 
of water dripping from the saves long after the 
rain has stopped” form an ocean for ants; Such 
an ocean is according to both Tamils and Mala- 
yaleos is ‘water in a cocoanut hemisphere. * 











+ This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth soasion of the Indian Science Congress held at Caloutts 
in January, 1928, 
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Iv. EXOGAMY AMONG THE MALA-ARAYANS 
OF TRAVANCORE. 


By L. A. Karisuya Iver, Mw. a., ue & A. 8. 


The social organisation of the Mala-Arayans, a 
tribe in central Travancore, is built on the 
foundation of exogamy, which is the chief charac- 
terestic of primitive marriage system. The tribe 
is divided into six clans, called iloms, an, interesting 
nomenclature which is used to denote the exogamous 
groups of North Malabar Tiyans and the Izhuvans 
of Madura and Tinnevelly. + They are:— 

1, Vala illom— comprises those who presented 
bangles to the Ambala-puzha 
chief, who called them Vala 
illakars. 

2, Inna illom— comprises those who presented 
oil to the chief, who hence 
called them Enna illakars. 

3. Mundillom— comprises those who presented 
mundu or cloth to the chief, who 
hence called them Mundillakars. 

4, Puthaniillom—refers to those who. presented 
flowers to the chief, and who 
hence called them  Puthani 
wlakars. 

‘The. remaining illoms are Korangani illom and 
Panthirayira illom. The first two ilakars claim 
superiority over the others. Next come the Mundu 
and Puthani illakars who are enangans of the first 








X Pamit Studies, by Srinivass Tyengar. 
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two clans, The last two are the lowest in social 
status, 


As already stated, the clans are exogamous, 
Members of Vala illom cannot marry within the 
samo clan, They are at liberty to marry anyone among 
the Enxa and Mundu ilakars, Tt is waintained that 
members of the same illom stand to one another in 
relation of brothers and sisters, and it would be 
sacriligious, or rather, incestuons, to marry within the 
same clan, Formerly members of Vala éllom married 
women of Puthané illom, but did not give their 
women in marriage to them, ‘The latter could 
not serve foad to the former owing to their low 
position. ‘These differences are now vanishing. 

Sir James Frazer suggests that exogamy may 
be due to a belief that the intercourse of near 
kin is injurious both to the progeny and to the 
whole community, It is also exid to render women 
sterile, * but according to Westermark, exogamous 
rales are regarded as social survivals from very 
remote times and the underlying idea is to keep 
the home free from incestuous intercourse * 





Although the members of a clan do not claim 
descent from an animal or plant, they regard 
themselves as the descendents of a common anoes 
tor, and, as such, blood-relations between whom 
marriage or sexual intercourse is forbidden, Al- 
though n Mala-Aryan is forbidden to marry in 
his own clan, he is at liberty to marry. into his 





* Braver, Toteniem and Bxogamy. Vol. IV. 
* Westermark, he History of Human Marriage Vol. IE 
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mother’s olan. One of the traces of the old 
solidarity of the clan exists in the recognition by 
every member of the clan of his duty to wel- 
come as a brother any other member of the 
clan, however unrelated, who may happen to require 
his hospitality. There is no division of Jabour 
ainong the different clans, * 





* his paper was read before the Section of Anthfopology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Calcutts 
in Jaeaey, 1998, 





V. ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE KANIKARS 
OF TRAVANCORE. 


By L.A, Krisuxa Lvep, aA, 8 As 


Anthropometry as a test of race stands much 
discredited in the eyes of some eminent anthropo- 
logist. Professor Sergi says that the method of 
indices is only a mathod in appearance and it 
inevitably leads to errors and can produce no 
satisfactory results, Professor Ridgeway thinks 
that these osteological differences are but founda- 
tions of sand and that physioal type depends fxr 
more on environment. 

‘There is at the same time another body of 
scholars who roly on the absolute certainty of 
the nasal and cephalic indices, of hair, and colour 
a8 permanent tests of racial distinction, Doctor 
Topinard, Sir William Turner, Sir Herbert Risley, 
and Doctor Thurston rely of the constancy of 
cranial measurements. 

Doctor Thurston was the first to study the 
nasul index of the jungle and domesticated Kani- 
Kars who are a small bill tribe in South Travancore, 
According to Bourdillon, those who live in the 
jungle are called Kanikars, while those living 
outside it are oilled Velanmar, who have ander 
gone some modifications nx a result of contact 
thetamorphosis. 

Collignon formulates the theory that, im « 
given. race, loptorhiny is in direct relation to 
stature. ‘The more it is raised, the longer the 
‘nose. The lower the stature, the more the nove 
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tends towards mesorhiny, Sir Herbert Risley also 
found from his experience of North Indian Peoples 
that nasal index ranks bigher as a distinctive 
charactaristic than stature or cephalic index itself. 
‘This applies to South India also, Doctor Thurston's 
observations of the nasal index of the Kanikars 
are as follows :— 





Type. Average nasal = Minimum = Maximum 
Tad nasal Index, nasal Index. 

Jungle 845 105 72.8 

Domesticated 84.2 90.5 70.8 





It may be seon that the nasal index of the 
jungle Kanikars is higher than that of the 
domesticated Kanikars of the plains. As already 
pointed out, this is an instance of a primitive 
short, dark-skinned and platyrhine type, changing 
as a result of eontact’ metamorphosis towards 
leptorbiny, 

‘There is a remarkable correspondence between 
gradations of type as revealed by indices and, 
according to Sir, Herbert Risley, the gradations 
of social precedence. ‘This enables us to conclude that 
community of race and not community of functions 
is the real determining principle of the caste 
system. The Rig-Veda uses the word andsa 
(noseless) to the .Dasyus or Daityas, It is possible 
to arrive at a definition of pre-Dravidian tribes 
of to-day from these sources. They are a short- 
statured, dolichocephalic, and platyrhine people, 
and these physical traits did not escapy the 
observation of Puranic writers. * 

. 0: 











This paper was road before the Section of Anthropology of the 
fifteenth session of the Indian Science Cotigress held at Oalontta 
jn January, 1928, 


VI POLYANDRY IN THE 
MAHABHARATA. 


By Ham Cuanpra Das-(turra o, 4, 8 @ 8. 


One of the most interesting episodes recorded 
in the celebrated epic Muhabhirata is the Polyandrous 
form of marriage between the five Pandava brothers 
and Draupadi. The matter was discussed by Dr 
Wioternitz and the conclusion arrived at by 
him is as quoted below :— 


“To sum up, we have three different stories 
intended to explain the polyandric marriage: 1 
the story of Kunti who said, May ye all 
enjoy it together; * the story of the five Indras, * 
tbo story of the maiden who said five times, 
‘Give me a husband’, 


The conclusion seems inevitable that the original 
Mahabharata related the polyandric marriage as « 
fact without any attempt at explaining it away”. 


The conclusion arrived at by me after a careful 
study of the question is essentially in fall agree- 
ment with that of Dr. Winternita, though I do 
not agree with him everywhere and I think 
that there are other evidences besides those 





1, Journ, Roy. Asiat, Sos. (1897) Pp. 714759. Tam thankful to 
wy friends Pundit Amolya Charan Vidysbhusan and Mr. 

Sorendra Nath Kumar for having kindly drawn my attention to 

‘his paper. Iam also obliged to Mr. Kumar for the translitera- 

tion of the sanskrit verses quoted here, 

Op. Cit, Pp. 753 754, 

‘Tho quotations are all from the edition of the Mababbarat print- 

ed at the Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay. (1908). 
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enumerated by Dr. Winternitz which go to lend 
additional support to his conclusion that in the 
original epic there was no attempt to explain 
away the polyandric marriage, 


‘As it has been pointed out by Dr. Winternitz, 
the generally prevalent notion is that the poly- 
androns marriage was thrust upon the Pandayas 
by their mother Kunti who, in complete ignorance 
of the nature of the alms brought by them, 
asked them to have it divided among: themselves. 
But a careful consideration of the whole story 
will show that it is nothing but an interpolation. 


‘The mother’s command to the sons was com 
municated in the following words — 


Kutigata sa tvanaveksya pulran 
Provaca. bhunktote sametya sarve (1, covi, 2) 


These Ines mean that she (Kunti) who 
was within the cottage without seeing her sons 
“replied saying, enjoy ye all (what ye have 
obtained’. Dr. Winternitz has already adduced 
reasons showing that the polyaudrie form of matri- 
age was decided upon by Yudhisthira ‘without 
any reference to Kunti’s words’ and besides these 
enumerated by Dr. Winternitz there is another 
consideration which also throws a  considezable 
amount of doubt upon the authenticity of this 
particular episode, Jt has been ssid in the Maha- 
bharat :- . 





Sayam oa Bhimastu ripupramathi jiswryaman api 
mahanubhaca 
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Bhaiksam caritva tu yudhisthivraya nivedayameakra- 


radinasatvah, 

Tetastu Kuntt Drupadatmajam — tamuvacakale 
vacanam Vadanya 

Lato'gramadaya kurusve dhadre balim ca Vipraya ca 
dehy bhaksam, 

Ye cannamicchanti dadasva tebhyah paris'rita ye 
‘parito manuayah, 

Tatasca sesam pravibhajya Sighramardham caturnam 
mama. catmanasca, 

Ardham tu Bhimaya ca dehi bhadre ya esa nagar. 
sabhatulyarupah 

Gauro yuva samhananopapanna eso hi viro bahubluk 
Sadaiva, 


(1, covit, 5-6). 
‘Then Bhima, the grinder of all foes, and Jishnu, 
and the illustrious twins, returning from their 
clemosynary tound in tho evenitig cheerfully gave 
everything unto Yudhish-thira, Then the kind 
Kunti addressing the daughter of Ditipada said, 
“OQ amiable one, take thou first a portion from this 
and devote it to the gods and give it away to 
Brahmans, and feed those that desire to eat and 
give utito those that have beodme our guests, 
Divide the rest into two halves, Give one of 
these unto Bhima, O amiable one, for this strong 
youth of fair complexion—equal unto s king 
of elephants—this hero always eateth too much, 
And divide the other half into six parts four for 
these youths, one for myself and one for thea” , 
(p. 641). 











4 The quotations of the English translation aco from the trane- 
intion of the epio by the lato Mr. Pratap Cb. Roy (1884), 
4 
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The lines quoted above show the daily routine 
that was followed in the family and are not 
consistent with the episode which purports that 
Kunti asked the five brothers to enjoy the whole 
quantity of their alms together, 

Let us now turn our attention to the third 
interpolation mentioned by Dr, Winternitz, namely 
the story of the maiden who said five times 
‘Give me a husband. The iden underlying the 
story is that it was predestined that Draupadi 
would become the joint-wife of all the five bro- 
thers aud so ,they could not avoid this polyandric 
marriage, however much they might have disliked 
it, It is said that Vyasa saw the Pandavas, 
narrated the story of the birth of Draupadi and 
added :— 

Drupadsya kule jajfie sa kanyé devaripint 
Nirdista Vhavatam patni kysna Parsatyanindita, 
Paicalanagare tasmannivasadhvam mahabalah 
Sukhinastamanuprapya bhavisyatha na samsayah, 

(J, coaaaiv, 14, 15). 

“Yo princes of the Bharata line, that damsel 
of celestial beauty hath been born in the race 
of Drupada, The faultless Krishna of Prishta’s 
line hath been appointed to be the wife of ye 
all, Ye mighty ones, go therefore to the capital 
of the Pancbals and dwell ye there. There is no 
doubt that having obtained her as wife yo shall 
be very happy.” (p. 485). 

It appears feom a cursory reading of the epic 
that the Pandavas with their mother heard the 
story, from Vyasa and then started for the city 
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of Panchal. Then they met witha few Brahmins 
on the way who informed them about the beauty 
of Draupadi and the splendour of the Svayambara 
and advised them to proceed to the city of the 
Panchals in their company. Commenting upon 
these incidents Dr, Winternitz has remarked as 
follows :-— 

“The whole chapter (excepting the first verse) 
has no sense unless we assume that the Panda- 
vas knew nothing about the Svayambara and 
received the first intimation of it from the 
Brahmans”. ° 

A careful study of the text, however, indicates 
that the first intimation about Draupadi and her 
beauty was obtained by the five brothers neither 
from Vyasa nor from the Brahmins referred to 
above. In chapter 179 we find that “within a 
few days (after tho death of Baka) there came a 
Brahman of rigid vows into the abode of their 
(the Pandavas) host for taking up his quarters 
there.” (p. 475) After the guest had been suitably 
entertained a conversation took place in which he, 
the five brothers and Kunti took part and thos 
we have :— 

Tataste Pandavah sarve saka kuntya nararsabhah 
Upasaicakrire vipram kathayantam kathah subhah. 
(1, CLXXIX, 6). 

“Then those bulls among men—the Pandavas— 
with their mother Kunti solicited the new lodger 
to narrate to them his interesting experiences’, 
(B. 476). The Brahmin, in course of his narrations, 





Op. Cit. P. 736, 
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related the story of the birth of Draupadi and 
her brother, described the beauty af Draupadi 
and informed them of her forthcoming Swayamvara, 
The story runs to the following effect — 
Etacchrutva tatah sarve Pandava Bharatarsabha, 
Manasa Draupadi jagmuranangasdrapiditah. 
Tatastam rajanim rajaiichalyavidha ivabhavan 
Sarve casvastha manaso babhwouste mahabalah 
(I, CLXXXIIE, 1, 2). 
‘O the illustrious of the Bharata race, all of 
them after hearing this became stricken with the 
darts of Cupid. 0, king, all of those mighty 
heroes were of uneasy mind during the night like 
persons pierced with arrow, Kanti, clever and 
shrewd as she was, found out at once that all 
her sons were enamoured of Draupadi and pro- 
posed that they would proceed to the city of the 
Panchalas, They all agreed and strarted for the 
place as expressed by the line 
Pratasthe nagarim vamyam Drupadasya mahat- 
manah ( I, clowwiii, 12 ), 
“set out for the delightful town of the illustrious 
Drupada.”(P. 484). If the polyandric form of marriage 
was against the family custom, the city of Panchalas 
would be the last place where Kunti would have 
liked to resort to, But her decision to go to 
this very city may be taken as an indication of 


her latent desire to see if the maid could be won’ 


for the five brothers. ‘This shows that ‘neither 
from Vyasa nor from the Brahmins (as suggested 
by Winternitz) did the Pandavas have their 
first” information about the Svayambara of Draupadi. 
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Dr. Winternitz has given certain reasons for 
thinking that the story of Vyasa was an  inter- 
polation and the decision of the mother as stated 
above gives an additional strength to the theory 
of interpolation while it may also be presumed 
that the story of the Brahmins whom the Pandavas 
met on the way is also subsequent addition to 
the epic. If we assume that the story of Vyasa 
was in the original text, it passes our comprehen- 
sion how the five brothers and their mother could 
accept the advice of Vyasa regarding a polyandric 
marriage without any hesitation whatever if the 
form of marriage was really against the custom 
as the subsequent interpolations are meant to 
convey. ‘Thus the episode of the Pandavas 
meeting Vyasa at this stage is a case of interpola- 
tion but, unfortunately, not very clever, 
Another point may be raised in this connection, 
The chapter where Vyasa is reported to 
met the five brothers and related the story of 
the maiden who siad five times, ‘Give me 
husband’ begins with the line ‘Vasatsu tesu prac- 
channém Pandavesu mahatmasu (I, claxciv, 1), 
which coming as it does after the line ‘pratasthe 
‘nagarim ramyam Drupadasya mahatmanah’ (loc. cit). 
evidently means that the five brothers were 
living in the city of Panchala in disguise. This 
is, however, not consistent with the story related 
in the next chapter where we find that the five 
brothers started for the city of Panchala with 
their mother and met with the Brahmins on the 
way. The chapter ending with the line ‘Pratastlie. 
nagarim ramyam de. (loc. cit. ) 
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is followed by two chapters which are quite 
meaningless when they are critically examined, while 
the third chapter begins with the line, ‘Ze pratasthuh 
pwraskptya matardm purusarsabhah (I, clawavi, 1), 
‘and may more aptly be looked upon as the 
chapter immediately following that ending with 
the line, Pratasthe nagarim ramydém de (loc. cit), 
All these considerations show that not only is 
the story of Vyasa an interpolation as suggested 
by Dr. Winternitz, but the story of the five 
brothers moeting with the Brahmins who were 
also going to the Svayambara was also added to 
in some later period. 

Goldstucker has described the polyandric marriage 
as a ‘real piece of history’, ® The considerations 
enumerated above lend an additional support to 
the theory that the stories by means of which 
it has been attempted to acccount for this pecu- 
liar type of marriage are nothing but subsequent 
interpolations while there are a few internal evidence 
showing that the polyandrous type of marriage 
was not a type of union against the cudtom 
prevalent among the Pandavas, In chapter 200, 
it has boon said that after Arjuna had pierced 
the eye of the fish Draupadi went tohim ‘with a 
white robe and a garland of flowers,........And he 
soon after ‘left the lists followed close by her 
who thus became his wife’ (P. 583) The. word 
that has been definitely used is patnya and the 
Tines have no sense unless they signify that Arjuna 
looked upon himself as the representative of all 





© Literary. Remains vol. IT. 
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tho brothers and accepted Draupadi as the wife 
of all. 7 

After the publication of the news of the alliance 
between the Pandavas and the family of Draupadi 
by means of this polyandrie marriage, the 
Kauravas held a council to devise their modus 
operandi under the new condition. In this council 
it was proposed by somebody to try any method 
that might create some dissension among the five 
brothers, but to this Karna replied as quoted 
below : 

‘It is impossible to create disunion amongst 
them, They can never be disunited who have all 
taken to a common wife......women always like 
to have many busbands, Krishna hath obtained 
her wish—she can nover be estranged from the 
Pandavas’. * (P, 565). Hero it may also be 
pointed out that if the polyandrie form of mar- 
riage was against the family oustom, some voioes 
were sure to have been raisod condemning it 
and Duryodhan would, very easily, have tried to 











¥ Tn casos of fraternal polyandry as prevalent in ‘Tibet, Lada, 
‘and South India, the right of solecting a common wife belongs to 
the eldest brother (Weatormarck: History of human m 
vol. ILI. chapter XXIX, pp. 112-113, 122, 195), Tn parte of 
tho Simle hills, howevor, the election is to bo mado by all the 
brothers, though, usually, the bride is esoorted to her hosbanda’ 
hhonso by the eldest or the elder brother as the case may bo 
(DasGupta: Ind. Antig, Vol. L, P. 148, 1921), 

This statoment may be compared with an observation of Darate 
Barbosa according to whom, among the Nairs of the 16th, 
century, the estimation in which a Nair woman was held inecen- 
sed ditectly with tho number of her lovers ( Dastte Batboom : 
‘A description of the coasts of East Afrion and Malabar in 
the beginning of the Sixteonth century, tranilated by the Hon. 
Henry B. J. Stanley p. 128, 1866), 
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deprive the Pandavas of their legitimate share in 
the kingdom on the score of a form of marriage 
not sanctioned by thé family custom. 


From what has been said above, it may be. 


safely concluded that a polyandrie form of marriage 
was not against the custom prevalent in the 
Pandava and the Kanrava families, but there is 
nothing to show that the Panchalas, too, had no 
objection to it and hence no definite opinion can 
be pronounced tegarding the episode of the five 
Indras. Vyasa was present at the Panchala city 
during the Svayamvara and it is not unlikely 
that he, @ great well-wisher of the Pandavas as 
he was, having realised the importance of this 
marriage as it would keep the brothers together 
and gain for them an alliance with the Panchala 
family, saw Drupada to persuade him to thé 
polyandric form of marriage and hence the stoty 
of the five Indras might not have been an intet- 
polation at all, 

Tt may be added that & paper embodying 
most of the points enumerated above. was publi- 
ahed by ime a fow years ago in a Bengali perio- 


digal, ® bub tho paper is drawi up in its present, 


form to make it accessible to a wider circle of 
readers and critics, * 


ene 





° Manashi-O-Marmabané pp. 176-178, 1827 B. 8, 


*. ‘This pape ions read bofote the Sedtion of Atithroptlogy Of the 
‘Stteohth dedsitt of the Thdian Seietics Congtess held wt Calétitta 
in January, 1928, 


VII, ON THE CULTS OF THE MARITIME 
DIETIES IN LOWER BENGAL. 


By Sanat Caaspra Mirna ™, a, BL. 
Section 1, Preliminary Remarks, 


Daring the Buddhistic times both Hinda and 
Buddhist merchants went to foreign countries by 
rivers and seas for trading purposes. Thoy under- 
took their voyages by sailing in fleets of ships 
which were skilfully constructed ; some of their 
ships were named the ‘Madhukaras’ (the bees), 
the ‘Maywrapankhis’ (Pencasé ringed boats), the 
*Sukapankhis’ (Parrot-wingsa Pats). The Madhu- 
karas were the show-ships’ Vnpeae fteet and in 
these the merchants and their: personal staff 
sailed. The merchants held very high position in 
the society of those days, not only because. of 
their importance but also on account of their 
wealth, ‘The indigenous folk-tales of Bengal and 
the legends recited in connection with the per , 
formance of women's folk-rites (or Vratas) teem 
with passages which testify to the glory and 
magnificence of these merchants. In the Bengali 
folk-tale of Kanchanmala, the heroine says with 
pardonable pride to her comrades, “My father is 
‘a king and a merchant is my husband, I have 
played with diamonds and rubies as though they 
were playthings”. In a folk-tale compiled by 
Mahomedan author, it is narrated that Rupalal, 
the hero of the story, is at once accepted by the 
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king of the fairies as « suitable bride-groom for 
his daughter as soon as he learns that bis would- 
be son-in-law is the son of a merchant, In the 
folk-tale of Sankhamala, the hero's mother prides 
herself on the very high social status oceapied by 
her husband, who was a merchant, by telling her 
son, “You are not a fisherman, nor one of those 
who deal in flowers. Don’t you know that you 
are & merchant”, 1 

Older Bengali literature also contains graphic 
descriptions of voyages undertoken by  eminont 
merebants, like Chand Saudagar, In 1892, Maba- 
wahopadhya Pandif~ruow Dr.) Haraprasad Sastri 
discovered in th¢Alised jvision of Baraset in the 
District of 24 Fuld igs in Lower Bengal, two 
bundles of old Sengali manuscripts, one of whiob. 
proved to be the Manasar Bhasan composed. 
jointly by two Bengali poets named Khemananda 
and Ketakdas, ‘The bundle contained. three sets 
of manuscripts, one of which was a copy of the 
Manasar Bhasan, the second work on Manasa, 
the goddess of snakes by a perfectly unknown 
poet named Bipradas and the third also was an 
incomplete copy of the same work. From an ‘exa- 
mination, of Bipradas's work on Manasa, we find 
that in one portion of it he has described the 
méreantile. voyage undertaken by the then eminent 
merchant named Ohand Saudgar, who detested 
Maniasa, the goddess of snakes and did. all he 





¥” Vide the Falk, Literature of Bengal By. Bai Byhadur De, Dineaby 
Chandra Sen, D, Litt. Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1920 pp. 63:64, 
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could to ‘pit a stop to hér worship, which was 
much in vogue in Bengal at that time, But 
after being subjected to a good many trials 
and tribulations by her offended deityship, he 
submitted to her and accepted her worship, In 
this work it is narrated that Chand Saudagar 
having started for Champanayar sailed along the 
river Bhagirathi, moored at a place named Indra 
Ghat, near modern Katwa in the Pergana Indrani 
of the District of Burdwan. Indra Ghat means 
one of the 12 ghats in the Pergana Indrani, 
both the names Indrani and Indra Ghat having 
derived their names from the worship of Indra, 
the raingod of the Hindu Pantheon, Bipradas 
says that the merchant worshipped the god Indra 
at this place. ‘This passage shows that tho Hindu 
merchants of those days not only worshipped 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes but also the Hinda 
rain-god Indra for ensuring not only the safety 
of themselves and of their personal staff during 
the period of their mercantile voyages bat alto 
for success in their trading enterprise. ? 

‘Tho voyages undertaken by the Hindu mer- 
chants of those ancient times were beset with 
many perils and dangers, ‘To ensure their sufoty 
and for their safo return home their womenfolk 
worshipped two maritime goddesslings, one named 
Suo-Duo or So-Do and the other named Bhaduly 
who appear to have presided over seas and 





2 Wilo the acticle entitled “Sots onthe Banks of ae ek 1405" 
by, Mahamshopedbyaya, Pandit Hareprosad Saatsi, pablished 
inthe Procedinge of the Asiatic Sooily of Bengal tor 1992. 
Pp. 198.97, 
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rivers and who had the power of affording pro- 
tection to voyagers or to inflict dangers and 
troubles in the event of their offending those 
deities, My intention is to describe in detail in 
this paper the cult of the aforementioned maritime 
deities, 

‘There are several versions of the legends con- 
nected with the performance of the worship of 
the goddessling Suo-Duo or So-Do. In one version 
which has been collected from the village Gaipur 
in the District of 24 Perganas in Lower Bengal, 
it is stated that the sister, while setting afloat in 
the tank or river the miniature boat made of 
the fleshy pith of the plantain tree, chants the 
following thyme t— 

wan te Ra) 
wit ge cer #7 


“(The boat consecrated to the goddessling ) So-Do 
went away floating (in the tank or river), my 
brother (lit, my mother's son) has returned home 
smiling’, : 

The recital of this thyme clearly proves, that 
the goddessling Suo-Duo or So-Do was worshipp- 
ed by the womenfolk for the safe return home 
of their fathers, husbands and brothers from their 
trading voyages, 

It is further stated in the Gaipur version 
that those who worship the goddess So-Do will 
remain immune from all sorts of dangers. 

The version which is set forth at length below 
appears to be prevalent in other parts of 
Bengal = 
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Section II. The Cult of the Goddessling 
Suo Duo or So Do 

A rich trader bad seven sons and a married 
daughter, His son-in-law did not send his wife 
to her father’s place, ‘This state of things con- 
tinued for 7 or 8 years, During this interval, 
the trader died, After their father’s death the 
seven sons, taking with them seven ships fall of 
merchandise, went out on a trading expedition, 
After trading in mavy lands, they arrived in a 
country, where lived five brothers all of whom 
were robbers, These robbers welcomed the traders 
and gave them a warm reception. Thereafter the 
robbers left the house and went out on a maraud- 
ing foray. While the robbers were away from 
home, the seven traders happened to moot a 
protty-looking girl who, after she had made 
acquaintance with the former, recognized the said 
traders to be her brothers, She advised hor 
brothers to flee away from that place and inform 
her mother that she was not dead, 

‘Thereafter the robbers’ mother also interviewed 
the seven traders and gave them to understand 
that they wore in, the Jand of robbers and advised 
them to fle therefrom with all possible haste, 
Accordingly, the seven traders fled away from 
the robbers’ house and went to another country. 

When the robbers returned home and found 
out that their intended victims had escaped from 
their olutohes, they went in pursuit of them. 
Bat’ they could not discover their whereabouts, 


The soven traders, after they had successfully - 
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traded ‘fn ‘another country, maitied seven wives 
and taking with them fourteen ships laden with 
merchandise, went back to their own’ country and 
arrived at ‘their native town, 

On the day previous to the arrival of the 
seven traders in their native town, their mother, 
acedmpanied by the girls of the town bad come 
to set’ afloat the ships of Suo Duo? When they 
arrived at the sea-beach, the women-folk found 
that the seven traders had arrived with their 
seven wives and with fourteen ships full of 
merchandise, 

Recognising her sons, the traders’ mother and 
her sons made obeisance to the Goddessling Suo 
Duo and took her sons and daughters-in-law home, 
The seven brothers informed their mother their 
only sister was still alive and living in the house 
of the robbers to one whom of she is married, 

On hearing this, the traders’ mother sent out 
an invitation to her robber son-in-law who accord- 
ingly came to his father-in-law's place. He was 
warmly received and entertained. Thereafter his 
mother-in-law gave him seven ships fall of 
merchandise and advised him not to rob people 
any more, and pray to God fervently so that Ho 
may pardon him for the sins he had committed 
by: robbery. She also advised him to perform on 
the Makar Sankranti Day every year the worship 
of Suo Duo in the following way :— 

That he should make a miniatare ship with 
the fleshy layer of the trunk of* the plantain. 
tree, adoro with garlands ‘of mari-gold flowers, 
place therein a pair sf betelleaves, a pair of 
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plantains, areca-nats, sacred thread and some 
cowry-shells, She also advised him to observe 
strict fast on the day of this worship and 
then to seb this ship of plantain-spathe afloat 
in the river Ganges or a tank on the next day, 
An eatthen-saucer-lamp fed with ghi should also 
be left lighted in that tiny ship. She also gave 
her sou-in-law to understand that, if this puja was 
done every year, the worshipper would not fall 
into any danger and also expatiates his sins, She 
also’ said that as her husband's ancestors had 
performed this worship, the robbers had not been 
able to kill her seven sons, 

Listening to, her advice, and. taking the wealth 
given, to. him, the robber, son-inslaw, accompanied 
by the mother and four brothers and their five 
wives, wont back to. their own. country. Since 
that time the worship of the goddessling Suo. 
Duo bas spread to all lands, * 

The oult of the goddessling Suo Duo. or Sa. 
Do ia.s0 strongly prevalent, in, Lower. Bengal that, 
on the Pous Sankranti Day ot Makar Sankranti, 
Day, which falls on. or about. the 16th of January, 
every yoar, the tanks in the Corpwallis Square, 
College, Square and, other squares io. the Indian 
quactera of Caloutta. besome full of. the . flotillag. 
of. these. tiny illuminated, be-garlanded and. oftering- 
laden, boats. which, are sat afloat. therein, in. the. 
evening of the same, day, by. the, Bengali. women. 








* For this version, vide, Meyeder ruta Kathi (or “The 
‘Women's Folk-ritor"). By Ashutosh Mukhopadhye. 1890 RC. 
Published , by? tho. Bengal Medical Librery. No, 203/1/1, 
Canal, Seagate Pp TOTO, ad 
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celebrants of this folk-rite to the secompaniment 
of the chanting of the hymn cited in section I 
of this article. 
Section III. The Oult of the Goddessling 
Bhaduli. 

Another goddessling, who is worshipped in order 
that her deityship may grant the boon of the 
safe return of her kinsmen who have gone on 
trading expeditions, is Bhdduli (sgt), A popular 
saying says : 

a ang aga aA wfc ora 
RU age ge wa aye 

1 and 2. “If, during the month of Bhadra 
(Augast-Septomber) when the rivers (are full) and 
the rains (fall in torrents), the (goddessling ) 
Bhaduli is worshipped; She will confer many 
blessings.” 

If the husband, father, brother or father- 
of any woman has gone on a trading expedition 
or on pilgrimage and if the goddessling Bhaduli 
is worshipped, she becomes so much pleased that 
she causes the absentee trader or pilgrim to 
return in safety. 

‘The worship of this goddessling is commenced 
on the first day of the Bengali inonth of Bhadra 
(August-September) and is continued throughout 
the month to the last day thereof. She may be 
worshipped at any time of the day. 

The materials required for the worship of this 
goddess are (1) one pot of rain-water; (2) one 
potful of river-water; (8) one wooden-plank-seat 
for sitting upon; (4) one new: sacred thread; (5) 
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one pair of ripe palm-fruits; (6)  basketful of 
rice, pulses, vegetables, oil, salt, turmeric and other 
spices for cooking; (7) one punti fish; (8) one 
bunch of bananas; (9) one miniature boat made 
of the fleshy spathe of the trunk of the plantain- 
tree (10) flowers ; (11) some sandal-wood paste ; 
(12) some vermilion; (18) some rice-powder paste 
for drawing the alipana designs with, 
‘The mode of worship may be described as follows :— 
‘The worshipper should sit with her face either 
to the north or east and dig a miniature excava- 
tion to symbolise the With the earth scooped 
out of the excavation, a seat for the goddossling 
bhaduli should he made on the riorth side of the 
miniature ses. Then the alipand drawings should 
bo made upon the spot of worship after cleaning the 
said spot, ‘Threo drawings of small sous should be 
drawn on either side of the excavated soa #0 that 
the total numbers of soa should be seven, Then 
the drawing of a large river should be drawn 
with the liquified rice-powder paste; and the thir- 
toon mouths of the river should be joined with 
the aforementioned seas, ‘Then on the banks of 
this river, drawings of a forest, a tiger, a buffalo, 
a crow, a paddy-bird, © mountain covered with 
thorns and brambles, a palm-tree with the nest 
of a weaver-bird (Ploceus baya) hanging therefrom, 
a raft and a seat for the worshipping woman 
(mite are )should be drawn with liquified rice-powder 
ste. 
Then the celebrant of the worship should go to 
the neighbouring river or tank and draw a potful 
6 
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of water therefrom to the accompaniment of the 

recital of the following charm-formula:— 
Devanagari Text. 

watt @ ag ena ga! 

agred argoet yee gay 

ead @ a& eaut ga} 

ayedt angeeit fete forge gan 

‘Translation. 

All the (thirteen) rivers flow into one sea, 

2 The goddessling Bhadrali will remove (our) 
troubles and misfortunes. 

3, All the thirteen) rivers flow into one sea, 

4, The goddessling Bharati will confer happiness 
(on us) in all the three lines (father’s, mother's 
and futher-in-law's line ). 

A party composed of several unwidowed ladies 
and maiden girls may celebrate this worship or 
folk-rite. Au unwidowed lady should oovupy the 
worshipper's seat while the other celebrants should 
recite the prayer-formnla and offer flowers. 

‘Then the potful of river-water should be placed 
on the right side of the miniature excavated sea; 
and tho pot of the rain-water to the left thereof, 
‘Phe other offering for the puja should be arranged 
neatly. 

‘Then the celebrant should place the wooden 
plank-seat on the clay-seat of the goddessling 
Bhgduli, which is to the north of the excavated 
sea, While doing this, the worshippers should 
utter cries of “ul, wu.” Then they should dip 
a flower in the river-water and. rain-water and 
sprinidle tho same on the alipana drawing to the 


Sees 
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accompaniment of the recital of the fullowig mantra 
or chaim-formula, 
Devanagri Text, 
a. afe! ate! are unt? 
3. ara ane aunt ant | e 
a. afr! ate | aie arity 
a ert qyte aret es 
a. were we efit oe 2 we wat, 
rere wt rete rare ant 
‘Translation, 
1&2, Q river! where are you going? Give me 
news of my father and brother. 
84 4, O river | whore aro you going t Give me 
news of my husband and father-in-law, 
4&6, O water of the river or rain whatever water 
ou may be} Give me mews of my futher and 
other, 

(Note, The unwidowed women should add the 
words wirat eget (of my hasbund and fathér-in- 
law) alter the words wa arftr 

After reciting this mantra, all the worshippers 
should throw the flowers into the river. 

Then the worshippers should again take Howat 
and recite the following mantra ot ohdirm-fortnule + 

Dovanagri Text, 

A wtor ote Gere qyr—wroln | 

dre are tee a wR? 

Wea rewrote ee? 

some? @ gene, hr oge wer eT 

ao Mar We ver Rien 

rm Traslation, 

1,2&3. O. méuntaio covered with thorns and 3 

brambles} O Udayagiri with golden summit! (do 4 
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tell me) where my father and brother, my hus- 
band and father-in-law have gone. 

4&5. I have worshipped thee in order that, 
by thy blessing they may return to their respec. 
tive homes, May thou get a golden seat to sit 
upon, 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the drawing of the 
mountain covered with thoras and brambles. Then 
worshippers should again take flowers and recite 
the following miantra ; 





Devanagri Text, 
to owae ane wae sey 
a Maer fewer mere we wrete aw 
a ate tte ew o@, 
8 Fat crete mre va 
‘Translation, 

1&2 O tiger of the forest) O buffalo of 
‘tho forest ! don’t be offended with my father and 
brother, 

3&4, They have gone abroad by one way 
and will return home-by another way. 

Then they should. throw the flowers upon, the 
drawings of the forest and the tiger and the 
buffalo. 

‘Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the undermentioned mantra or 
charm-formula : 





Devanagri Text, 


tam egg ame aa, 
3 Wy ug? Be ga! 
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‘Translation, 


1&2, The wind is blowing over the seven 
seas. In what sea the waves are running high. 

While reciting the foregoing mantra, the 
worshipper who is seated should with other band 
take up the pots of the river-water and the rain- 
water and pour out the water therefrom into 
the excavated sea, and recite the following 
mantra :— 


Devanagri Text, 
ara, ene, ari! 
mar ae ate 
am orie—aene mite, wre are mes 
wre 8% BR crete eye wert 
wriere se Ree afew 
me fat are arr @ 1 
errata He anf 
are fat ane wr an 
Translation, 

1&2, O seay I am saluting thee. I am on 
friendly terms with theo (lit) I am making peace 
with thee, 

3&4. Rama is coming. Lakshman is coming 
as also Nala, Seeing them the waters of the 
sea will remain quiet and still 

5&6, (my) brother has gone on a trading 
expedition, and will return today. 

7&8, (my) father’ has gone on a trading 
expedition and will return to-day, 

In this way, the unwidowed worshippers should 
also mention that their respective husbands aud 
fathers-in-law have gone on trading expeditions 


fenacawmne 
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and would return to-day and after reciting these 
words, should throw the flowers into the excavated 
sea, as also upon the drawings of the six painted 
0a, 
Then the worshippers should ayain take op 
flowers and recite the under-mentioned mantra or 
charm-formule :-— 
Devanagri Text. 
2 tor! Rory we ae 
8 rare ai aie? “HH? Ret 
Translation. 

1&2 O raft, O raft! remain floating upon 
tho sea and support (lit: bear the weight of) 
of my futber and brother (upon thee), 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the raft. 

‘Then the worshippers should again take up 
flowers and recite the under-mentioned mantra :— 
Devanagri Text, 

4 eget yf! ae air 
R wna ara ates GR eet 
‘Tranislation. 
+ 1&2, O rivet bank! O river-bank keep a 
sharp look ont and sfiile after seeing my futher 
atid brother, 

After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should ubrow the flowers upon alipana-drawing of 
the river-bank. 

Then thé worshippers should again take up 
fiowers atid redite tHe under-meitioned mantra or 
hdtih-formuld :— 
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Devanagri, 
Qo emt am? we wee ast + 
wee haw nfo 
a Wn Fae oom”? 
‘Translation, 


1, O crows © paddy-bird ! ander whose 
protection do you live? (lit, under the influence 
of whose destiny do you feed ?) 

f 2 My father and brother have gone on a 
trading expedition, 

8. Where have you seen (their) ships (Jit 
boats ) ? 

Alter reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon the alipana-draw- 
ings of the crow and the paddy-bird, 

Then the worshippers should respectively clasp 
the palms of their bands and make obeisances to 
the accompaniinent of the recital of the following 
mantra or charm-formula :— 

Dovanagri Text, 
qe Te We War Ty, De Rew oF, ois 
2 mie #2 yma meee ue az ar! 
‘Translation, 

1. O pair of golden umbrellas (which perhaps 
symbolize to goddess Bhaduli)| My kinsmen have 
now embarked upon the ships (lit. their feet are 
now upon the pair of boats), 

2. O mother (goddess) Bhaduli ! confer your 
blessings upon my kinsmen so that they may 
remain in safety in their outgoing and home- 
coming joprneys. 
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‘Then the worshipper who is seated upon the 
asana (or seat) should take up the holy thread 
and twine it round the pair of palm-fruits, While 
this is being done, all the worshippers should 
recite the following mantra or charm-formula :— 

Devanagri Text. 
codgrme ! age ae! #2 wee mes 

8 mre agar mt ar we fat aw ar@ 1 


Translation. 
1. 0 pair of palm-fiuits! O pair of pelm- 


fruits! I have tied you to the tree, 
2 May (my) father and brother return (home 
in safety) before the expiry of the month of 
Bhadra (August-September) (lit, before the falling 
down of the ripe palm-fruits), 
After reciting this mantra, the worshippers 
should place the palm-fruits upon the alipana- 
arawing of the palm-tree and: taking up flowers 
again, aud touching the palm-fruits, should recite 
the following mantra :— 
: Dovanagri Text. 
age oy cyt! 
are ma weeny, mae wit we, 
we a age ty, ‘ate ane “ate”? 
pe aw 
argee aren vm eas 
er at me wey 
Translation, 

1&2 O (my) female neighbour! UO (my) 
female neighbour ? May you be long-lived, 

8. The members of which household have 
arrived at the ferry of the river and are announc- 
ing their safe arrival by boating drums ? 
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4. The members of my (own) household have 
safely arrived at the ferry of the river and are 
announcing their arrival by beating drums, 

5. The nests of the weaver-birds (Ploceus baya) 
are hanging (from the palm-tree). 

6. (O my female neighbours) let us go to the 
ferry of the river and worship the ships (or boats), 

‘After reciting this mantra the worshippers 
should throw the flowers upon tho alipana-drawing 
of the palm tree. 

After doing this, the worshippers should worship 
the ships (or boats ), 

‘The worshipper, who is seated upon the asana 
(or seat) should now sot afloat, in the excavated 
miniatare sea, the boat made of the fleshy spathe 
of the trunk of the plantain-tree, All the worsbip- 
pers should now sprinkle a little sandal-wood 
paste upon tho fore and aft of the boat to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the under-men- 
tioned mantra or charm-formula :— 

Devanagri Text, 
« e mqEt age? wer Pree 
a ome Rene, mite wer tary 
‘Translation. 

1&2 I have smeared sandal-wood-paste upon 
the fore and aft (of the boat) and have (as the 
result of this act of adoration) got back my 
father and brother (lit, father's son) (The unwidowed 
worshippers should mention the word “husband” 
after the words “my father and”, 

‘Then all the worshippers should smear vermilion 

7 
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upon the fore and the aft of the boab to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the following 
mantra :— : 
Devanagri Text, 
9 eoaged at—angqet Farge fren 
<a wiete whe tere 
‘Translation. 


1. Ihave smeared vermilion upon the fore 
and aft of the boat and have, (as the result of 
this act of adoration) got back my father and 
brother, 

(The unwidowed worshippers should mention 
the word “husband” after the words “my father 
and”), 

‘Then the worshippers should move the boat 
about in the water of the excavated sea to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the following 
mantra :— : 

! Doyanagri Text, 

a B-ga T-Bar aaa fe, 

a maga e sUT 

Ree Aer ag 

ate Ae wPeTe 

a a awe afas? my, 

¢ wee ter fant 

Translation. 

1&2 (Coming up with) the tides which are 
flowing past the banks of the river, have auriyed 
in my pative land (lit, earth). 

3&4, I have safely brought hqme aneipoat, 
dud have despatched another boat abroad. 
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5&6, I have got back all the boats which 
I had taken with me on my travelling and tra- 
ding expeditions, 

After this has been done, the'punti-fish should be 
set free in the water of the ex¢avated sea to the 
accompaniment of the recital of the under-mentioned 


charm-formula -— 
Devanagri Text, 


a yfe! gfe! e@ at 
8 wget art ax fre we ew am aT | 
‘Translation, 

1&2 O punticfish ; O punti-fish ! look up 
(and know that) the mother-goddess Bhaduli has 
granted (me) a boon, (by virtue of which) (my) 
seven ships (or boats) have safely returned to 
the ferry. 

Thereafter the worshippers should placo the 
bunch of plantains in the water and recite the 
following mantras :— 

Devanagri Text. 
4 were athe! mare ati | 
tert fea agra, wre eae fer 


‘Translation, 
1&2, © bunch of plantains} O bunch of 


plantains ! I have thrown you into the water of 
Tthe sea (lit. the Ganges) We should now cook 
our meal. : 

Thereafter the worshippers should touch the 
basket of rice, pulses and vegetables ote, ‘Then 
they should unwind the holy thread from the 
pair of palmfraits and, holding the sacred thread 
should stand round the place of worhip and recite 
the following -cherm-formala :~ 
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Devanagri Text. 
a Fem fre ewer Fes ume felt ages 
2 ae He afer we, Baa FT nga 
‘Trranslation. 

1&2 © Brahmans, Wherever you may be 
travelling or out on a trading expedition, keep 
all the dieties under your control (lit, keep them 
tied up). 

‘Then the worshippers should do obeisance to 
the goddessling Bhaduli to the accompaniment of 
the recital of the following prayer-formnla :— 

: Devanagri Toxt. 
a mat wae maga BA eee ay 
game Gee cor wit awe gH 
‘Translation. 

1; I bow to thee, O goddessling Bhaduli, who 
is the mothorin-law of the god Indra, 

2. Do he kind enough to preserve the wor 
shippers’ family from all sorts of troubles and 
misfortunes every year. 

‘Aftor reciting tbis mantra, all the worshippers 
should do obeisance to the goddessling Bhaduls, 

Thereafter the worshippers should cook tho 
rice, pulses, vegetables which are in the basket 
{that is to say, the sidha). * 

Section IV. 
Concluding remarks. 

From a perusal of the description of the mode 
of worshipping the goddessling Bhaduli, we find 
that the ritual porformed for propitiating her is 
7 For « Galler acoount of the Bhadrdti or Bhaduli Vrata, 


fe poges 35—53 of Dakshing Ranjan Mitra Majumdira’s 
‘Thana Didir Thali or “Tho Grandmother's Wallet”. 
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more elaborate than that practised for adoring the 
other goddessling Suo Duo or Sodo. For the 
performance of the cult-rites in propitiation of 
Bhaduli, elaborate charts representing soven sens 
and thirteen rivers and sea-beaches and river- 
banks, and drawings of wild-buffaloes and tigers, 
crows and paddy-birds and palm-trees with nests 
of the weaver-birds hanging therefrom, are made 
with liquified rice-paste. 

Now, the question arises: For what purpose aro 
these drawings made? The answer to this question 
is that they are made for the purpose of symbolizing 
the various dangers that beset the traders who have 
gone out on their trading expeditions. This goddess- 
ling is worshipped during the month of Bhadra 
(August-September) when the seas and rivers are in 
full flood; and there is great danger of ships and boats 
capsizing in them, It is for this reason that charts 
representing seas and rivers and sea-beaches are made, 
‘Theso aro entreated with fervent prayers for preserving 
the absont traders in safety, Tho traders may have 
to traverse through forests infested with tigers and 
buffaloes and other beasts who may kill them, or cause 
them injury. It is for this reason that drawings of 
tigers and wild buffaloes are made. The worshippers 
of Bhaduli also supplioate to these beasts so that they 
may not kill or injure their absont kinsmen who have 
gone out on their trading expeditions, The drawing 
of birds like crows and paddy birds (which , represent) 
aquatic fowls in general indicate that even these birds, 
which frequent sea-beaches and river-banks, are be- 
sought with fervent entreaties to keep a sharp look-out 
for tho safety of the absent traders. ‘The drawings of 
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the palm trees with the nests of the weaver-birds 
hanging therefrom, and the offering of the pair of ripe 
paln-fruits, synibolize the fact that these fruits ripen 
and fall down from the trees in the month of Bhadra 
(August Septeiiiber ) when the the seas and rivers aro 
at the height of their flood. It is for the reason that 
these treos snd their fruits are supplicated with piteo- 
us prayers asking them to keep the absentee traders 
in safety and cause them to return home in safety 
before the expiry of the Bengali month of Bhadra 
when the seas and rivers become overflooded and 
highly dangerous. 

But the most note-worthy foature of the folk-rites 
performed in adoration ofboth the goddesslings Suo-Duo 
or Sodo and Bhaduli is the offering of miniature boats or 
ships made of the fleshy spathe of the plantain-trees, 
‘Those boats are decorated with wreaths of marigolds? 
and laden with various kinds of fruits, and are then lit 
up with lighted earthen-ware saucer-lamp, These 
miniature boats or ships are then set afloat, in the 
caso of the cult of ‘Sodo, in natural tanks or rivers; 
while in the case of the cult of Bhaduli, they are set 
afloat in the miniature sea which has been 
excavated in the ground, for the perfortnnee of 
the folk-rites. 

"The quéstion now atides: Why are these’ miiifat- 
‘ure boats or ships made and why are they svt afloat 
in the tank river or ministare excavated’ sea’? 

My answer to this question is that men and wother 
make offerings of article, which are dearést to’ their 
hearts, to the godlings and _gotldesstings' whoth they 
are seeking to-propitiate, These boats: or shipsiere: 
dearest to the hearts of the -worsbippeis ‘ becsuse’ 


4 
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their absentee kinsmen—the traders—have returned 
or are returning homé.in them. Itis for the reason 
that these miniature boats or ships are presented by 
way of thanks-offering to the goddesslings Suo Duo 
or So Do or Bhaduli * 

‘The significance-of my foregoing remark will fully 
appear if we examine ay analogous ritual which is 
performed in the Roman Catholic Chureh both in 
Enrope and America. We find that, whenever, 
Roman Catholic sailors are saved from ship-wreck or 
fram being drowned.in,the.sea, they make presents 
.of boats (jn.which they bave been saved ) by way of 
thank-offering to Virgin Mary, as will,appear from tho 
following instances which are.on record, 

While travelling ip: the regions watered by the 
River Amazgp, the well-known naturalish Mr. N. W. 
Bates, F..R. S. cyme agross the puder-desoribed 
,xample.of the afore-mentioned. offering of a boat to 
Virgin Mary. He sa; 

“The most important building (in Para) was the 
chapel of,our Lady of Nazareth, which stood, opposite 
‘our place, ‘The saint: here enshrined was a greab 
favoprite All the orthodox Paraenges, who attri- 
puted to her theperformance.of many miracles. The 
image .was.to be seen on the .altar—a handsome doll 
ahopt four feet high, wearing a silver crown and a 
garment of blue silk studded with golden stars, In 
and about the chapel were the offerings that had been 
made to her, proofs of miracles which she sd pel 
formed. There were models of legs, arms, breasts and 


‘Alto see tho romatks on this oult in the felkciteratare of BeageT 
by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen B, A. Osloutts. Printed-by the Uni« 
vesity of Calentts. -1020-Pages 249-250. 
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so forth which she had cured. But most curious of 
all was a ship's baat, deposited here by the crew of 
@ Portuguese vessel which had foundered, a year or 
two before our arrwal in a squall off Cayenne; 
part of them having been saved in the boat, after 
invoking the protection of the Saint here enshrined.” 

Another famous example of the aforementioned 
offering (by grateful sailors) of a boat (or rather the 
mast of a boat) is that of the brick-and-mortar sails 
representing the mast of a square-rigged ship which 
stands in the Mexico's miracles-working shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalope. This shrine is situated in a little 
village named Guadalupe at the foot of a hill some six 
miles from Mexico, It is stated to have been erected 
in 1581 A, D, at the command of the Virgin Mary 
who appeared successively in three visions to a 
Catholic Mexican Indian named Juan Diego. At 
the place where the Virgin Mary stated to have stood 
during the second vision, a spring gushed out of the 
earth and exists to tho present day in the shape of the 
holy well from the water of which every pilgrim to 
this shrine drinks. During the third vision, a rose-bush 
covered with innumerable blooming roses is said to 
have grown from the place where the Virgin stood, 
By the miraculous influence of the Virgin Mary, 
Juan Diego's tilma or blanket was filled up with the 
blooming roses from the bush, and a picture of the 
‘Virgin was imprinted in the centre of that tilma. 
Diego took these roses and the picture of the 
Virgin to the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Valley 





* Vide “Tho Naturalist on the River Amasons” By Henry 
Walter Bates, F. RS. Roprint of the Unabridged Edition, London 
John Murray, Albemarle Streot, 1892 Pago 29. 
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of Mexico, and reported to him the visions he had 

seen, and the command of the Virgin for erceting a 
chapel on the hill above Guadalupe. This building 

was shortly afterwards erected, Men of science in” 
Mexico and of other nations have examined the picture 

of tho Virgin Mary imprinted on Diogo’stilma. It has 

been subjected to tho closest scrutiny by experts in 

painting, dyeing and embroidery. Reports have been 

made on it by the representatives of many learned 

societies; and while all have agreed that the pictare is 

neither painted on the cloth nor woven into the textu- 

roof the blanket, no one has been able to give any sort 

of explanation of its presence. ‘The chapel remains the 
ultima thule of pilgrims. Leading from the level of 
the villago to the crest of the bill (above Guadalupe) 

‘are two sets of stone-steps, 436 steps to cach stair-way. 

‘These are walled in on either side by high flanks 
of concrete on which have been marked thousands 
and thousands of names of those who have 

made the pilgrimage.” 

“Up these steps it was the custom at one 
time for the pilgrims to go on hands and knees 
until, by the time half the travellers had passed 
to the chapel and down again, the stones were 
stained a deep crimson from the worn knees 
and torn palms. The late President Diaz how- 
ever stopped the practice.” 

“The hillside is covered with chapels and monu- 
ments erected dating the past three hundred years 
in grateful commemoration of temporal blessings 
received through the intercession of the’ Virgin. 

4 8 
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The most curious, perhaps, being that’ known as. 
the stone sails of Guadlupe, This consists of square 
sheets of bricks and mortar, representing one mast 
of a square-rigged ship. Five gratefl sailors, 
storm-tost on the Gulf of Mezico, vowed this offer- 
ing to the Virgin of Guadalupe if she would save 
them. They were rescued and they kept their vow, 
the great stone sails, which are aland-mark for 
many miles, being the result.” * 

Lastly there remains the question about the 
origin of the cults of the two afore-mentioned 
goddesslings to be dealt with and discussed, The 
meaning of the name “‘Suo Duo” is somewhat doubtful, 
“Suo” means the “The favourite one” while the 
second cognomen Duo means “The hated one,” 
So the full name “Suo Duo or “Sodo” means the 
goddessling who is at once a favourite and a hated 
one.” We can realize the significance of the full 
name; if we regard the goddessling Suo Duo or 
Sodo as a favourite who bestows success and pros- 
perity, upon the traders and causes them to return 
home in safety; and we may look upon her as the 
hated one if she inflicts upon the same traders 
ill-success and ruin and causes their boat to capsize 
in the seas and rivers, 

The name Bhaduli means “the one who is 
worshipped in the month of Bhadra (August-Septem- 
ber)”, 

In any case, the two names “Suo Duo” and 
“Bhaduli? are not to be found in the Vedas, the 





‘Vide tho article ontitled “Mexico's Miraclo-Working shrine” in 
the calcutta daily Statesman of Sunday, the Srd October 1926, 
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Puranas and other standard works on Hindu my- 
thology. ‘Then again, we must take into consider- 
ation the fact that it is the women themselves 
and not the Brakmanis, who act as the priestess- 
es in these cults. Both these facts show, in an 
unmistakable manner, that the orthodox Hindu 
Pantheon bas not yet thrown open its portals to 
admit these two goddesslings into it and therefore 
both these cults appear to be of non-Aryan origin, 

Now rises the further question; How did these 
two cults originate among the non-Aryan peoples 
of Lower Bengal? The answer to this question is 
not far to seek, 

All the primitive peoples looked upon flowing 
water as a living being. 

In the oldest fragment of Hebrew song, a foun- 
tain is addressed as a living being. ‘The lato 
Professor Robertson Smith has stated that all Semitic 
peoples, who regarded water, notably flowing water, 
as an object of reverence and worship, looked 
upon it not only as a dwelling place of spiritsbut 
itself also as a living being. This sort of 
appears to have prevailed among all pri 
peoples and in all ages, And no wonder. For 
the primitive mind associated life with motion and 
if in rolling stone, and waving branch, it sees nob 
merely the home and habit of spirit, bub spirit 
itself, how much more so in tumbling cataract, swirl- 
ing rapid and tossing sea, swallowing alike the 
victim and the offering. + 








Vide “Animism, By Udward Olod. London, Archibald Oona 
tablo and Co, 1905 Page 82. 
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Following the same line of argument we may 
presume that the primitive non-Aryan people of 
Lower Bengal looked upon the sea and the river 
not only as the dwelling-place of poworful water- 
spirits but also as the spirits themselves whom 
they dubbed with the name of Suo Duo and 
Bhaduli and whom they began to worship, because 
they knew that it was they who had the power 
of conferring success or otherwise upon those 
persons who did business in those groat waters, 
and that it was they who could keep the latter 
in safety. * 





LO 





© An atistract of his paper was read befor the Section off 
* “Anthropology of the Fifteenth Antual Mesting of the Indian, 
Science Congress held at Calcutta in January 1928. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I, NOTE ON A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMMON IN THE N. SHAN STATES, 
BURMA. 


(Published with the permission of the Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India). 

The musical instruments of the Shan States 
are perhaps as varied as those in India; but one 
thing which strikes tbe casual observer is the 
comparative paucity of stringed intraments in the 
former country, their place being taken by instra- 
ments fashioned out of bamboo which plays a very 
important part in the economic life of Shan people, 
‘Next in importance to these are the metallic 
musical intraments. 

The intrument referred to in this note is a 
modification of the pipe commonly used by 
Snake-Charmers in India, ‘The proximal part 
consists of a dried gourd and a short tiny bamboo 
pipe which is applied to the mouth in blowing. |” 
The broad distal end of the gourd has a number - © 
of round apertures varying from three to five 









‘The main batiboo pipe’ in the centre is generally 
thick and of a larger diameter than the 
bears on the front side a series of 

exceeding seven on which the tips of the fingers 
are used in playing the instrament. On the back 
side a” little above the level of the first is a 
which is pressed by the left thumb. ‘The seg 
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tubes bear no holes, but their sides are cut off 
to varying diameters and lengths, so that their 
distal portion is in the form of a channel or 
gutter. At their lower extremity they are fastened 
to the main pipe by strips of bamboo, 

This intrament is of several sizes, the volume 
of the gourd, the length, diameter, and number 
of bamboo pipes varying to some extent in relation 
to the intensity of sound desired. As a rule these 
instruments produce very soft musical notes which 
are often heard at considerable distances in the 
open on still nights, Tho accessory pipes soem to 
modulate the musical notes, 

These instruments seem to be more in favour 
with men than with women, I have seen, them 
on sale in some of the larger villages on market 
days which come off every fifth day, They vary 
in price from three or four annas to a rupee or 
more according to the size and complexity of the 
instrument, 

The gourd was cultivated in almost every village 
that I visited, and seems to be genorally used as 
drinking vessels or as a component part of this 
type of musical intrument. 


H, Srinivasa Rao, p, so. 


aay 


Il SOME WOMEN’S RITES IN SOUTH INDIA. 


This short paper is intended to give a brief 
account of some of the ceremonies performed by a 
portion of South Indian women, ‘The purpose of 
thoir performance is the general welfare of the 
family. It is the desire to see that the members 
of her family should be healthy, wealthy and wise 
that inspires the Indian mother to resort to such 
ceremonies as are calculated, in her opinion and 
in the opinion of the community, to promote these 
ends, 

Ono of the more common rites may be thus 
desoribed. On tho twelfth day after the New 
or Full moon (known to Hindus as Dwadasi day) 
tho Hindu woman bathes, puts on fresh garments 
and cooks a meal, She worships hor family deity 
and then invites a married male friend to dinner. 
He bathes, puts on fresh clothes, disousses the 
meal, and on rising is presented with some fruits 
and a tumblerful of milk soup (payas), ‘This ceremony 
ia repeated on every similar occasion for a year, 

A socond of the rites is to prosont a female 
acquaintance, married, of course—unmarried girls or 
boys have no status—with a fresh flower first 
dedicated to a deity every day for a whole year 
On the last day, the woman purifies hereelf cere- 
monially and invites a woman of her acquaintance 
and after treating her to a sumptuons feast, pre- 
sents her with a beautiful flower designed in gold. 

Tastead of this, some women take it on them- 
selves the task of distributing ono lakh of saffron 
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pieces (@ common root used for toilet purposes by 
Indian women) among their women friends. It is 
not necessary to extend the distribution over a 
specific period of time, nor is there any limit to 
the number of turmeric pieces a woman may 
receive. What is important is the number of 
pieces cleared, The saftron is not given alone, it 
must ‘be stated, butis always accompanied by betel 
leaves (peculiar to the tropics) and areca nuts, 

One ceremony involves the distribution of 
sixteen fruits of a kind to a woman at a time, 
Thonext time the kind has to be -altered though 
the namber must be preserved. ‘Thus sixteen 
kinds of fruit have to be given to women, there 
being no repetition in the recipients’ list. 

A fifth kind of rite is known commonly as.the 
Chaturthi Vritam. It is first observed on the 
Vinayak Chaturthi day ( Belli-god worship,) falling 
in the month of Sravan (August-September,). 
It.consists in feeding a member of the _ priestly 
class and presenting him with a small vessel fall 
of a semi-sweet preparation (accounted thefavourite 
dish of the Belli-god) made of rice-meal, cocoanut 
and jaggery, Tho woman of the house in which 
this ceremony is performed, has to fast for some 
time in the earlier part ofthe day and to feed 
solely on the special preparation. She has to be 
content with that one meal’—if it could be so 
called for the day. Qn every chaturthi (fourth 
day after New or Full. Moon) this ceremony is 
performed, 

Rather an unusual kind of ceremony is done 
in the case of rich and. poor, people alike, though 
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the grandeur of the presents involved depends on 
tho family resources. Five things of a kind— 
it may be any thing from grain to precious stones— 
are first consecrated; and after being offered to 
the family deity, four of the things are presented 
to four female friends. The fifthis kept at jhome, 
This ceremony is performed daily for one whole 
year. Of course this rite is not very popular 
among the people as ib involves considerable ex- 
penditare, 

Some women “conduct a ceremony every Friday, 
‘After a purificatory bath, they worship the house- 
hold deity, Five women are chosen and are 
presented with five fruits, one each. After the 
ceremony a story is usually narrated illustrative 
of the untold benefits, a woman may geb conferred 
on her by the regular observance of the rite, 

‘The most common and popular rite is the 
circum-ambulation of the pipal tree a hundred and 
eight times when the New Moon day happens to 
bo a Monday. Ono hundred and cight things of 
a kind are offered to the tree, one being dedicated 
at the end of each circum-ambalation, ‘The offerings 
include fruits, flowers, grains, precious stones, cloths, 
coins, in fact anything that may catch peoples’ 
fancy. Though mainly a woman's rite, men 
occasionally have to do this rite (worship by 
proxy). Even if widowed, women perform this 
ceremony till their death. 

Sometimes » woman is observed to present a 
friend with toilet réquisites every day for a year. 
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The friend selected must be a married woman, 
never a widow. 

One fact to be noticed is that if a certain 
ceremony is once performed ib must continue to 
be s0 conducted till the total period which it is 
supposed to run is over, If there is a break in 
the continuity it has to be compensated for 
subsequently. The regular observance showers 
choicest blessings ona woman, ‘That woman is to 
be pitied who has not ab least one or two of 
these rites to perform. 


K, BavasupRauManvast, ¥. A, 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS: 

‘The fifteenth annual meoting of the Indian 
Science Congress held its sitting at Calcutta in 
January 1928, A number of interesting papers 
were read in the Section of Anthropology, some 
of which are summarised below :— 

1. Presidential Address on “Some Gaps in the 
Racial History of India’ —By Dx, B.S, Guna, of 
the Zoological Survey of India, 

In his presidential address delivered before the 
Seotion of Anthropology on Thursday, tho 5th of 
January, Dr. B.S, Guba of tho Zoological Survey 
of India mentioned the chief gaps in our know- 
ledge of the racial history of India, The anthro- 
pological work caried on under Government initiative 
and also under private enterprise has been 80 long of 
the ‘survey’ kind or mainly a reconnaissance only of 
the entire field of study. Tho works of Risley, 
Thurston and Waddel belong mostly to thie 
category. The time has now come for close and 
more intensive studies of the kind of the great 
work of tho Sarasin brothers in Ceylon or of 
Rudolf Martin in the Malay Peninsula for the 
problems brought to light by the survey aro of 
greab complexity and cannot be solyed except by 
deeper researches. The most important of these 
problems so far as the living population are con- 
cerned are in the opinion of Dr. Guha four, 
namely,— 

(1) a thorough investigation among the 
aboriginal population of India to find ont if there 
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are traces of a truly Nogrito element or not, 
Evidence on this question is conflicting though 
the prevailing opinion does not seem to favour its 
existence, 

_ (2) A.sottlement of the so-called ‘Dravidian’ 
question, Tho term ‘Dravidian’ is linguistio and 
includes three distinct racial elements among its 
speakers, e.g. a Veddah-Australoid type, a dark 
‘Mediterranean type and a more or less mixed 
Alpine type, ‘The last is concentrated in the wost 
up to longitude 78 E and does nob extend beyond 
latitude 12, It appears merely to be the southward 
oxtension of the brachycephalic race seen along tho 
western littoral of India up to Guzerat. In the 
opinion of Dr, Guha it is an intrusive clement in 
Soutliern India and has nothing to do with the 
race responsible for the introduction of the Dravidian 
Innguagés, On the present evidence an association 
is indicated between leptorhiny and the influence 
of Sanskritio culture and Iangwage. In the absenco 
of conclusive archaeological evidence nothing more 
can be postulated than the probability that the 
Mediterranean type is also an alien element which 
came with Sanskrit culture. If this view is 
finally borne oub thety the original racial type of 
the Dravidian. people would come to be the 
Veddah-Australoid type as Risley and Turner 
supposed. 


(3) The third problem to bo investigated 
is how far the element dominant in the Punjab 
and North-western India extends eastwards. Does 
it really stop at the boundaries of the Punjab as 
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Risley assumed or the main type in the United 
Provinces belong fundamentally to this category ? 
‘The eomatio evidence is not conclusive and further 
investigation is necessary, 

(4) The fourth problem is tho study of the 
distribution of the brachycephalic type in India, 
As already noticed it is present along the western 
borders of India; but the question is, does it extend 
through Central India to Bengal? The Mongolian 
origin of the dominant type in Bengal as attribut- 
ed by Risley is in the opinion of Dr, Guha 
entirely erroneous for the typical Mongolian 
characters such as tho presence of the epioanthic 
fold, absence of bodily hair, do nob occur in 
Bengal. Besides tho Mongolian tribes bordering 
Bongal are not nocessarily dolichocophalic. Both 
culturally and physically the Bengali brachyoephalic 
typo is linked up with that of Bombay whoso 
original migration probably dates back from some 
unrecorded racial migration of very early times, 

Finally from — whatever 
approached neither tho correct affiliation of the 
present inhabitants nor the proper reconstruction 
of the racial history of India is possible unless a 
thorough search is made for the remains of its 
prehistoric inhabitants in the extensive archwologi- 
cal sites seen throughout India, In tho past, 
research in Indian archwology meant only the 
reading of insoriptions~ skeletal materials were not 
sought for and when found by luck were not 
apparently wanted as no traces of the numerous human 
skeletons found in several sites can be found at 
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present: What priceless documents were thus 
destroyed it is needless to dilate upon, Fortue 
nately the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley 
and their direct supervision under the present 
Director |General of Archeology bodes well for 
the future and there is no doubt that at least 
investigations in, this important branch of our 
Knowledge would proceed on the proper scientific 
lines which will help gradually in the correct 
reconstruction of tho racial history of India, 
1. In a paper on “Sun-worship in Bengali 
Nursery:-Rhymes", Mn, Sanat Cuanpna Mirna, 
Caleutta, referred to many little acts which aro 
performed by the people of Europe in the course 
of their daily lives, which are nothing but symboli- 
cal methods of worshipping tho Sun-God, ‘These 
mothods aro resorted to by the performers thereof 
without their knowing it, The European prao- 
tices of passing the bottle at table, of turing 
the crank of the butter-churn, beating eggs and 
stirring mixtures, from right to left in imitation 
‘of the sun's course are nothing bnt survivals of 
the universal custom of worshipping the Sun-God, 
Sun-worship still survives in the nursery 
rhymes of many peoples. Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra 
has published in this paper translations of three 
Bengali Nureary-rhymes which are chanted by 
the little children in Lower Bengal on foggy and 
cloudy mornings without knowing that they are there- 
by praying to the Sun-God and imploring 
him to come out of the sky and shine on the 
earth below, as they are very much in need of 
his. vivifying. influence. 
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2 Ina paper on “A Lushai Kuki etiological myth 
about the King-Crow”,—Mr. Sarat Cuanpra Mirra, 
of Calcutta, said that the Lushai Kukis who 
are a Mongoloid people living in the bill- 
tracts to the east of Assam believe that 
the eclipse of the sun takes place by reason 
of the facb that a ghostly being called the 
Awk devours this great luminary, this being 
so completely devoured that a great darkness 
overshadowed the world, This incident is called 
by the Lushai Kukis the “Zhimzing”. During 
this terrible time a general transformation took 
place and men were transformed into beasts and 
birds, During this time also the Lushai Kuki chiefs 
who were fond of the long tailfeathers of the 
King-Crow (Dicrurus ater), were metamorphosed 
into this bird, This etiological myth illustrates that 
cardinal doctrine of the philosophy of the lowor 
culture, according to which savages believe that 
beasts and birds can talk like human beings. and 
human beings can readily change themselves “into 
beasts and birds. Accordingly, the primitive Lushai 
Kukis believe in the interchangability of man and 
beasts, for they have invented a myth to tho 
effect that in the course of the darkness followi 
the eclipse, the chiefs were readily metamorpht 
into King-Crows, 

8. In a paper on ‘A plea for the protection of 
Aborigines in India’, Me, Asoke Cuarrensen, 
Caloutta, pointed out that some of the aboriginal 
tribes in India, e. g. the Andamanese and tho 


Todas are fast dying out. Ib is nevessary that 
steps are taken for their protection and presorya- 
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tion on the lines of those taken in U.S. A,, 
Canada and Australia before it is too late, It is 
urged that a resolution requesting the Government 
of India to take the necessary measures be 
passed by tho Soience Congress, (This proposal 


was supported by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
and unanimously passed), 

4. Ina paper on ‘Primitive Religion in Chota- 
Nagpw’, Rat Banapvr Saran Cuanora Rov 
Ranchi, brought ont the essential differences amid 
tho geheral similarity of the religious systems of 
tho hill-tribes of Chota-Nagpur, by an analysis of 
the religious ideas of some of the more important 
tribes. 

5. Ina paper on ‘Women’s place in the Folk Art of 
Bengal’, Mrs, Santa Nac, Caloutta,, made an 
attempt to describe and analyse the significance 
of various Alpana designs drawn by women in 
some of the popular socio-religious ceremonies of 
Bengal. 

6. Ina paper on ‘Some modern painted poltery 
designs from the neighbouring villages of Mohenjo- 
daro’, of Pror, Pancuanan Mirra, Calcutta, said 
that some specimens of modern pottery of the 
neighbouring villages of Mobenjo-daro that he 
visited—thongh morphologically distinct—have simi- 
lor ornamental designs with those of ancient 
Mohenjo-daro showing the perpetuation of the 
same technique up to the present day, 

7. Ina paper on ‘Theprimitive races of the 
Andamanbasin’, Mr, R. B, Suymour Spwex, 
Coloutta., said that physical charaaters, by means 
of which we discriminate between different jbnman 
‘aces, are developed late in dif and mainly .abthe 
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onset of puberty. Recent studies in medicine have 
shown the importance in the development of the 
individual of certain chemical substances, either 
contained in food material or secreted by internal 
glands. A  polyphyletic origin of genera and 
species in the animal world is now a recognised 
possibility and the same must equally hold good 
for man, Similarity of structure may, therefore, be 
due to similar habits or environment and not be 
evidence of consanguinity, Anthropologists must 
study not only mankind but his surroundings on 
which food supply depends, and even the 
meteorology of the region occupied, The Anda- 
man Sea basin includes the homes of three prim- 
itive races and is, therefore, a favourable locality for 
the prosecution of such researches. 

8 Ina paper On the cult of the Godling 
Utama Thakura in the district of Mymensing in 
Eastern Bengal, Mr, Sanat Cuaspra Mirra of 
Caleutta pointed out that in the district of 
Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal unmarried girls 
worship, during the spring, two godlings named 
Utama Thakura and Basanta Raya who appear to 
have ‘been originally tree-spirits immanent in the 
Kadam, Neem and Bael trees, These are wor 
shipped by the girls standing at the foot of any 
‘one of the aforementioned trees and by making 
offerings of various kinds of spring-flowers, blades 
of Durvagrass, unhusked paddy and little olods 
of earth, They chant a prayer formula while 
misking these offerings. After finishing this puja 

10 
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they sing two other songs of which the texts and 
English translations have been published in the 
paper. They worship these godlings for obtaining 
the boon that they may get married to handsome 
husbands. 

The facts, that the girls perform the puja 
at the foot of the aforementioned trees, that 
no Brahman priests officiate in this worship, and 
that the names of the aforementioned godlings are 
not mentioned in any Hindu work ou mythology, 
lend considerable plausibility to the theory that 
they were originally treo-spirits, 

‘The practice of offering little clods of earth to 
these deities appear to have been borrowed from 
the Buddhists. 


9. In a paper on ‘The women and the family 
‘in the Heroic Age’, Prov. N. K, Swonanra of 
Lucknow, said that superficially speaking, neither 
the woman nor family ties seem to have counted 
for much in the Heroic Age. The general attitude 
towards women is something like that of the 
Servian hero, Marko, as seen in his treatment of 
the sister of Leka Kapetan, of the daughter of 
the Moorish King and of the wife of Phillip the 
Mayzar, Equally typical are the Cid’s persecution 
of Dona Ximena (Poema del Cid. VII) and 
Odysseus? instructions to ‘Telemachos in the Odyssey 
XXII 438ff. Morever bonds of kinship seem to 
havo been loosened in the Heroic Age and the 
heroic poems pre-oooupied with deeds of valour 4 
have little to do with pictures of domestic life, © 
Yet there arg some. materials in the domestic — 
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episodes and incidental passages throwing light on 
the status of women and the strength or weakness 
of family ties, 


Bonds of kinship seem on the point of disinte- 
gration in the Heroie Age and there are too 
many instances of domestic strife. This disinte- 
gration was probably due to transitional stage in 
Kindred organisation, in the strengthening of 
patrilinear relationship as opposed to the matri- 
linear, In the period immediately preceding the 
Heroic Age family ties were perhaps quite strong. 
In the Heroic Age itself, in India, as in other 
countries, ties of marriage were frequently utilized 
for forming and cementing military alliances, 

‘The institution of marriage deserves detailed 
study. Payment of a bride price was common, 
Payment of dowry to a daughter or son-indaw 
was not unknown. There are many instances of 
marriage by mutual consent, an importent variant 
of which was the Svayamvara, The pure Svayam- 
vara is to be distinguished from the winning of a 
bride through a deed of prowess as in the marriage 
of Draupadi or Sita or Penelope. This latter is 
also explained as the payment of a bride-prico 
with prowess, and is not very different from 
snother common method in the Heroic Age, 
marriage by forcible capture as with Arjuna and 
Subhadra or Hethin and Hildr, The bride had 
generally to leave her own home and proceed to 
her husband's; but there are exceptions, Polygamy 
was quite common and there are instances of 
polyandry and levirate in the Sanskrit records, 
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Love-marriages were not unknown and if the 
queen was a foreeful woman she could manipulate 
publio affairs to a great extent. The custom of 
Suttee is mentioned in the Indian epics and was 
known in the West too, 

10. In a paper on ‘The Tigari—a primitive 
type of Boat used in £, Bengal’, Mx, B, Prasnap 
of Caloutta, reffered to a description published by 
him in 1920 of a large earthen pot which is 
used as a boat in certain parts of Eastern Bengal, 
‘The author gave an account of certain further 
observations obout this primitive but very interest- 
ing type of “boat”, and compared it with coracles, 
bulrush-rafts and goat and buftalo-skin rafts which 
are used in other parts of India as substitutes 
for boats, 

*11, In ‘Notes on an Indian community mention- 
ed by Pallas’, Mn, K. N, Cuarrenser, Caloutta, gavo 
a desoription of an isolated group of Hindu tradere 
settled in Russian Asiatic territory during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

12, In a ‘Note ona recent instance of human 
saorifice for discovering hidden treasurs', Mx, Sanat 
Cuanpra Mrvaa, Calcutta, said :—There is ourrant 
in many countries throughout the world a wide- 
spread belief that avaricious and miserly persons 
who accumulate great hordes of wealth during 
their life-time, cannot take away their thoughts 
from their riches even after their death, They 
therefore assume the shape of monstrous snakes 
atid guard their treasures hidden under the earth. 
“When disgusted with their life as. snake-guardians 
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of treasuretrove, they ask some covetous person to 
take possession of the hidden treasures by sacrié- 
cing to them some one of their dearest kinsmen, 
The pervalence of this belief in India has received 
a striking illustration from a recent case which bas 
cropped up in the Nizam's {ominion. A rich 
woman, named Radhama of village Yelamner, kid- 
napped a child and sacrificed it to find out a 
hidden treasure. 

18 In a paper headed Some observations on 
the physeal features of the Brahws, Prov. 
Pancuanax Mirra, Caloatta, analysed a few measure- 
ments of the Brahuis and conoladed that the Brahui 
physical type is not a homogeneous one but com- 
prises at least two groups due possibly to 
admixture similar to the broad-headed and 
long-headed, fine-nosed, light-skinned, peoples of 
the Punjab and Sind and quite dissimilar to the 
Dravidian physical type of the south though 
speaking a Dravidian language. 

14. In paper on ‘The frog in North Indian 
rain-compelling rite’, Mr. Sarat Cuaxpza Mines, 
Caleatta, said: The frog plays an important 
part in the rain-compelling rites performed by 
many races all over the world. Sir J. G. Fraser 
accounts for this by formulating the theory that 
these peoples believe the frogs to be custodians 
of rain. But Mx. Sarat Chandra Mitra says, that 
this theory is nob applicable to the rain-compell- 
ing xites performed by the Hindus of Northen 
India, ‘These Hindus believe Indra to. be the 
rain-god and that the frogs. ere his myrmidons. 
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Tf the appearance of the frogs during the: rains is 
travestied by throwing jugs of water containing 
frogs into neighbours’ court-yards the rain-god is 
pleased and sends down copious rain. or if the 
frog is tortured the rain-god feels pity for his 
favourite’s sufferrings and so far relents that he 
sends down copious rain. But the most curious 
rite is “the marriage of frogs” which is performed 
in Assam, the root idea lying at the basis of 
this rite is that the god becomes very much 


pleased with the performers of this rite becango 
¥y the marriage of his favourites they will increase 
and multiply. Asa sign of his favour the god 
auees copious rain to fal 


15. In a paper “On an aetiological myth about 
the Golden-backed Wood-pecker, the Indian Spotted 
Woodpecker and other species”, Mr. Sanat Cuaxpra: 
Mirra, Caleutta said :—The Golden-backed Wood- 
pecker (Brachypternus aurantius), the Indian Spotted 
Woodpecker (Pious macii) and other species of 
woodpecker derive their names from their habit of 
tapping the trunks of trees with their bills, ‘There 
is current in several parts of Bengal a myth” which 
accounts for the origin of this habit and which has’ 
been published and fally discussed in this paper. 
The main incidents of the myth are that a hungry 
and thirsty ascetic asked an old woman: for food 
and drink of water which she truculently refused to 
give him. On this the angry ascetic oursed her 
with a curse that thenceforth she would have to 
seek her food in the holes and crevices of the trunks of 
trees and to quench ber thirst by drinking rain-. 
water only. As soon as this curse was’ pronounced 
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she was metamorphosed into a woodpecker. It has 
been compared with another myth which is current in 
France and in which it is stated that, at the time 
of creation of the world, the task of excavating the 
seas, lakes, and rivers was entrusted to the wood- 
pecker but it was refused. Hence asimilar curse 
was pronounced upon it. 

16. In a paper “On the oults of the maritime 
dieties in Lower Bengal” Mx. Sarat Cuanpra Mirza, 
Caloutta, said that in Buddhist times, Hindu and 
Buddhist merchants used to undertake long sea- 
voyages for trading purposes, became weathly and 
attained high social status, For ensuring the safety 
of themselves and of their personal staff and for 
obtaining success in their commercial enterprises 
the Hindu merchants used to worship the rains 
god Indra and Manasa, the Goddess of snakes, 
For the same purpose and for ensuring the safe 
return home of their merchant-kinsmen thei 
women-folk used to worship two goddesslings—one 
named Suo Duo or Sodo and the other named 
Bhaduli, The cult-rites performed in adoration of 
them have been described and fully discussed 
in this paper. 

One notable feature of these cult-rites is that 
the celebrants set afloat in tanks, rivers or minia- 
ture excavated seas, miniature flower-decked and 
illuminated boats made of the fleshy spathe of 
the plantain tree as votive offerings. 

Both these cults appear to be of non-Aryan 
origin. ‘The primitive non-Aryan people of Lower 
Bengal lvoked upon the seas and rivers nob only 
as the dwelling place of powerful water-spirits, but 
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also as the spirits themselves whom they named 
Sodo and Bhaduli, because they had the power of 
keeping the absent traders in safety. 

17. In “Notes on a rite for propitiating the tiger 
deity in the district of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal, Mr. Sanar Cuaxpra Mirna, Calcutta, gave 
the text and English traslation of a Bengali song 
or hymn which is chanted by the womenfolk in 
the district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal on 
the night of the day fixed for worshipping Kartika, 
the Indian God of War. The worship is held on 
the lasb day of the Bengali month of Kavtike 
(October-November ) when the weather begins to 
be cold, From the evidence of this song, Mr, 
Sarat Chandra Mitra infers that, in ancient times 
‘Mymensingh was full of forests which wore haunted 
by numerous “ferocious tigers which committed 
terrible havoc on the people and their live-stock. 
For appoasing the’ tiger-deity’s wrath and for 
putting a check to his dopredations the people 
began to worship him towards the close of Kartika. 
On the occasion of this Puja the afore-mentioned 
hymns used to be. chanted. In course of time 
the worship fell into desuetude but the singing 
of the songs has continued to present day. 

18, In a ‘Note an Dog-worship in the Hazari- 
dagh district in Chota Nagpur’, Mx. Sanat Cuaxpra 
Mirna, Caloutts, said:— Zugu is a goddessling 
who is much adored and prayed to by the 
Rolarian peoples including the Mondas, the Santals, 
‘the Kharwars and the Birhors, who inhabit the 
disteich of Hazaribagh, She resides, on Luga Hill 
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with her army of Birs or warriors of whom the 
loader is Tulsi Bir. During the period from 1900 
to 1920 there occurred in the district of Hazari- 
bagh eight cases in which Zulsi Bir is said to 
have taken possession of dogs and thereby caused 
these beasts to be worshipped by the aboriginal 
peoples of the district, Vermilion marks were 
made on the foreheads of these beasts and garlands 
of flowers or coloured threads were placed round 
their necks. They were escorted from village to 
village by drummers and retinues and ultimately 
led to Lugu Hill whore the godling is said to 
have left them. 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Mitra is of the opinion 
that the afore-mentioned instance of the dog- 
worship has originated in the animistic belief of 
the aboriginal peoples of the Hazaribagh District, 

19. In a ‘Note on a Ho Folk-tale of the 
Wicked Queen’s Type’, Mn. Sanar Cuanpra Mirna, 
Calcutta, described and discussed the root-idea 
which lies at the basis of the practice of women 
eating fruits and other things for the purpose of 
procuring children and gave examples of this 
practice from Ho and Santali folk-tales, Savages 
look upon conesption and birth with awe as being 
things not understood. They are attributed to 
causes different from human and often super-human 
which operate on the woman, who is the agent 
of birth. The man’s relation with conception and 
birth is disregarded and these dre ascribed to all 
sorts of causes alien from humanity such as fish, 


u 
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plants and even stones, Hence arise the practices 
adopted by women all over the world for obtain- 
ing children, such as eating fruits, roots, seeds 
and so forth. 

20. In a.paper ‘On a@ dird-myth from the 
district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal’, Mn. Sanat 
Cuanpra Mirra, Calcutta, said :—There is current, 
in the district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal, a 
birdmyth, of which the main incidents are as 
follows :-— 

When the heroine's younger sister is swinging 
from a tree on the bank of a  streamlet, tho 
heroine gives her such a push that the former 
falls down into the water below and is swallowed 
by a huge Bodl-fish (Wallago-attu) lying there, 
On returning home the heroine gives her parents 
an unsatisfactory explanation about her younger 
sistor's non-appearance, ‘The next day the mother 
discovers the younger sister living in the fish’s 
belly and rescues her therefrom. Learning from 
her about the heroine's wickedness the parents 
punish the heroine by shutting her up ia a pig- 
sty. Being disgusted with the cruel punishment 
meted out to her she borrows some feathers from 
the Naoya-birds and fixing them on to her arms 
flies away with those birds, 

“This myth has been compared with a similar 
one current among the Garos of Assam, But 
Mr. Mitra thinks that these two have been evolv- 
ed independently .of each other. 

21. Ina paper “On an aetiological myth about 
the Night-Flowering Jasmine”, Mr, Sarat Cuanvra 
Mires, Calcutta, discussed a myth about the 
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evolation of the Night-Flowering Jasmine /Nyctan- 
thes arbortristis). The daughter of King Parisatic 
is wooed by the Sun and subsequently deserted 
by tho latter basely. In a fit of despair sho 
committed suicide and was burnt on a fancral pyre, 
Brom her ashes sprang the Night-Flowering 
Tasmine. The rootides lying at the basis of this 
myth is the savage belief that souls of dead men 
and, for the matter of that, the different parts 
of the bodies of dead persons may grow up into 
trees, or blossom forth as flowers. This conception 
is common in folk-lore and in poetry. Based on 
this belief is the pretty poetical concept of flowers 
springing up from the graves or ashes of dead 
lovers. 

22, In “An aetiological myth about the Indian 
Vack-headed Oriole,” Mz. Sanat Caaxpra Mirada, 
Caleutta, diseussed a myth from Eastern Bengal 
accounting for the origin of the yellow plumage 
and the black-headed wings and tail of the Indian 
black-headed Oriole (Oriolus melanocephalus). ‘The 
main incidents of this myth are that a mother- 
inlaw having repeatedly tried in vain to cook for 
hor son-in-law a pulse soup of the right yellow 
colour, in a fit of despondency, broke upon her 
own head the soot-begrimed earthen pot contain 
ing the yellow pulse-soup. The yellow turmeric 
paste in the soup stained her body yellow and 
the soot in the earthen pot stained her head and 
lower limbs black. The benign gods felt the 
compassion for her pitiable condition and meta 
morphosed her into the afore-mentioned bird, 
whereupon abe flew away. 
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This myth has been compared with another 
variant from the District of Faridpur in Eastern 
Bengal. 

23, In a paper “On a Lushai Kuki etiological 
myth about the Jungle Babbler,” Mr, Sarar Cuanpra 
Mires, Caloutta, said :—The Lushai Kukis are a 
Mongoloid people who live in the rockey fastnes- 
ses of the hill tracts to the east of Assam, 
‘There is prevalent among them an interesting myth 
which accounts for the evolution of the Jungle 
Babbler (Craterapus canorus Linn.). ‘These people 
believe and state that, on one occasion, a ghostly 
being called by them the Awk so completely 
devoured the sun that a great darkness over- 
shadowed the word, This is called by them the 
“Thimzing’, All sorts of wonderful transformations 
took place during this time. Those men who with 
white turbans on their heads were going to their 
hill side cultivation were transformed into Jungle 
Babblers, Mr, 8. C. Mitra is of opinion that this myth 
strikingly illustrates the cardinal doctrine of the 
Philosophy of the Lower Culture, that there is 
no distinction between men and beast, and that, 
the savage mind is quite unconscious of the line 
of difference that exists between these two great 
divisions of the created beings. 

24, In “Notes on the Behari myth about the 
Indian House-Crow", Mu. Sarav Cuanpra Mrrra, 
Calcutta, said :—In a previous paper, it has been 
shown that considerable animosity exists between 
the India house-erow (Corvus spendens) and the 
domestic cat, It often takes place that while the 
eat is feeding upon some food, the: house-crow will 
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come and pall at his tail. The primitive myth- 
maker of Bihar has accounted for this enmity by 


inventing a myth to the effect that the Indian 
house-crows were once palki-bearers, that the cat 
was a Rani who had hired the former’s palki but 
had not paid the hire to the former and that it 
is for this reason that the former dun the latter 
for the payment of the overdue hire by pulling 
at the latter's tail. 

Recent enquiries have shown that similar ani- 
mosity exists between the house-crow on the one 
hand and the dog and the kite on the other. 
But Mr. S. C. Mitra is not aware whether there 
is current in any part of India an stiological myth 
similar to the Behari one, which accounts for 
the enmity between these creatures’ He therefore 
suggests the search for any such myth. 

25. In “Notes on tree-cults in the district of 
Patna in South Bihar”, Me. Sanat Cuaxpra Mirra, 
Calcutta, said :—The worship of a small mound of 
clay standing at the foot of a Pipal troe (Ficus 
religiosa) which was witnessed by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Mitra at Patna on the 5th October, 1927, 
has been described in this paper. The author 
thinks that the godling Barham, who is symbolis- 
ed by the mound of clay, was originally a tree- 
spirit dwelling in the Pipal tree standing close by. 
‘Tho ingredients used in the worship of this godling 
and the modus operandi of this worship have also 
been described. The worship is performed by 
persons desirous of having their heart’s desires 
fulfilled. The most curious afferings that are used 
in the worship of this godling are sacred thread 
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(Janao) made of jute fibre and ganja, For reasons 
stated in detail in the paper Mr. S, C. Mitra ‘is of © 
opinion that this cult is of aboriginal origin, 


26, In a paper on “Laws of eugenics and the 
institution of marriage amongst Hindus”, Mn. 8. 
S, Munra, Bombay, said :—Eugenies is the science 
of Race-Culture. It is easy to see that the 
agriculturist aims at the itnprovement of his corn ; 
and the eugenist in a similar way aims at the 
improvement of the human race, The main object 
of the agriculturist is to produce thé best kind 
of corn and that of the eugenist is to produce 
the best species of mankind, meaning to say men, 
who could be both sound in body and sound in 
mind, He tries to examine, regulate and reform 
as well as improve in reforming everything per- 
taining to man such as his form, his colour, 
his habits and his performances i. ©, per 
taining to man as an individual as well as a 
species in the kingdom. of nature, And although 
man is the highest and most important of the 
known living creatures on the earth, yet very 
little attention is reported to have been paid to 
this important branch of study, till our eyes were 
opened to the various ways in which most of the 
leading principles of eugenics were shown to have 
been applied in. practice by Hinda Legislators, 
The Vedic times, the Epic age and the rationalistio 
period all tend to show how the principles of this 

“ <asefal. science were observed: veremoniously by the 
‘Hindus in ancient times, who have handed down the 
tradition to.the generations of the civilised 20th 
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century, when science in all the branches is 
making rapid strides, in order to cope with the 
varying needs and exigencies of the hour. 


The whole Hindu Society was then based on 
the laws of heredity. The legislation, too, proceeded 
on the line of believing that the seed imparts not 
only the physical but even the intellectual and 
moral qualities of parents to their progeny; and 
that inherited proclivities were perfected by practice, 
and ingrained in the coming generations, Castes 
were originally meant to be marriage groups; and 
as such they were intended to carry on the same 
profession by marrying among themselves. ‘Thus 
the threads of different professions were carried 
on unbroken, For instance, the Brahman would 
choose, under normal conditions his spouse from 
the castes to which he belonged; and his children 
would bring to perfection the samé vocation for 
which he was trained; a man of warlike pursuits 
would do so in his own caste; and similarly also, 
a trader too in his own caste. Castes, however, 
were not a small group; and notwithstanding 
this, thore was a, fear of inbreeding proving a 
source of weak progeny by the law of heredity. 
To word off this evil effect, marrisges among 
“Sapindas", i. e, the issues of the same fore- 
fathers were prevented; and among higher classes, 
marriages among “Sagotras” were prohibited, i. 64 
among the descendants of the same Rishi; and 
among still higher class Brahmins, the same were 
banned as occurring among the descendants of four 
Gotras viz, that of the groom's father; of his 
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mother’s father; of the father of his mother's 
mother and of the father of his father’s mother. 

On the other hand it will be seen from 
numerous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant places, Evidence is not wanting to 
show that Hindu Kings married the daughters of 
Greek Kings ; some of them married the daughters 
of Patala Loka, i, e, the inhabitants of Peru, 
Mexico and such other places; and marriages bet- 
ween Indians on the one hand and Nepalese, 
‘Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of frequent 
occurrence, Kaikeyi, one of the queens of King 
Dasharatha, was the daughter of the King of 
Kabul. Instances could be multiplied from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata as well as from 
the great writings of Kalidas, the poet of poots. 

27, In a paper on “Indian and Roman mar- 
riage ceremonies compared”, Mn. S. 8. Menva, 
Bombay, said :—Since the commencement of civi- 
lization, the Hindoos have considered marriago as 
‘a unifying act for lifetime, and tho restraint of 
chastity came to be put on the sexual desire of 
the married couple. According to Spencer, in the 
primitive stage, in the west, man had no marriage 
institution and the sexual union was & matter of 
passing desire free from all permanent obligations, 
In the epic poriod’ of Indian-Aryan civilization, 
propagation of race was a predominant idea anda 
woman could be permitted to have children begotten 
in lieu by the besh specimens of the race, as 
roquired by tho principles of eugenics. Marriage 
is a dort of limitation imposed upon sexual 
relations, 
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According to Prof W. B, McDaniel, a roman 
union was a marriage of convenience, so that, the 
the bride and the bridegroom had to depend upon 
& post-marital propinquity to develop a love that 
precedes american marriages. The roman marrige 
‘had three froms: (i) the Confarreate wedding, so 
‘called because the couple ate together a cake of 
Spelt for a sacred offering to Jupiter; (ii) the 
marriage effected by a fictitious sale of the bride 
‘to tho bridegroom in the presence of 5 witnesses, 
and of a person who held a pair of scales; (iii) 
the marriage that demanded a year of uninterrupt 

. ed living together. There was no bethrothal among 
the early Romans. Among the Itelians is an 
american city, bethrothal is purely  vparontal 
vaffair, the girl not even ‘knowing whom’ the was 
to marry. The maiden wore an iron ring ‘on ‘the 
third finger of left hand from which it was 
believed a nerve ran straight to her heart, ‘The 
Indian Aryans believed the left part of .a woman's 
body holier than the right side and the third 
finger to be more suited to the growth ef Jove, 
‘As regards the age of the couple among the early 
‘Romans, » girl could marry at 12 and a boy at 
14, A ban is laid on Taosday and Fridsy for 
marriage, A. striking similarity exists as regards 
(1) parental accord; (2) consent of the marrying 
couple. (3) joining oi right bands before witnesses, 
(4) escorting the bride to her husband's place in 
procession, (5) the groom dividing the girl's ‘hair 
into six tresses, whereas among the Hindus the 


12 
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hair is divided into three tresses ;."(6) the bride 
wearing a garland of flowers during matrimony ; 
(7) initial marriage ceremonies which are performed 
at the house of the bride's father; (8) a profes: 
sional diviner (astrologer) ascertaining the omens; 
(9) @ matron friend of the bride clasping tho 
couple’s right hands; (10) the ceremony performed 
when the evening star rose, ‘The true idea of 
marriage is the union of souls for uplifting the 
conditions of the couples towards their mutual 
spiritual advancement. 


28. In a paper on “Zxogamy among the Mala- 
Aryans of Travancore”. Mx, L, A. Krisuxa Iver, 
Calcutta, pointed out that the Social organization 
of the Mala-Aryans is built on the foundations 
of exogamy, ‘Tho tribe is divided into 6 clans, 
‘Members of the same clan stand in the relation 
of brother and sister, and it would be incestuous 
to marry within the same clan, According’ to 
‘Westermarck, exogamous rules are regarded as 
sooial survivals from very remote times and the 
underlying idea is to keep the home freo from 
incestuous intercourse, 


29, In a paper on “Anthropometry of the 
Kanikars of Travancore”, Mn, L. A, Knisuxa Ivar, 
Caloutta, said :—Anthropometry as a test of race 
stands much discredited in the eyes of many 
eminent anthropologists, There are at the same 
time ardent supporters who rely on the absolute 
cortainty of the nasal and cephalic indices, of 
hair, and colour as permanent tests of racial 
distinction, 
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Collignon formulates the theory that, in a given 
race, leptorhiny is in direct relation to stature, 
‘The more it is raised, the longer the nose, The 
lower the stature, the more the nose tends toward 
mesorhiny, The nasal index of the jungle Kani- 
kars is found to be higher than that of the 
domesticated Kanikars of the plains. This change 
is a result of contact metamorphosis. 

80, In a paper on “Symbolic sacrifice of cous 
and buffaloes among certain Brahmans”,—Rat 
Bauapur Hiratat, Jubbalpore, referred to customs 
of Srimalt Brahmans, killing a symbolic buffalo, 
Kalavki Brahmans killing a cow and other Brah- 
mans sacrificing pige. ‘The details show these to 
be relics of human sacrifices, for which a sister's 
son from amongst the relatives was apparently the 
best available victim. 

31, Ina paper on “Two types of sedentary games 
prevalent in British Garkwal”, Puor. H. ©. Das- 
Gvrra, Caloutta, described two types of games, 
One of them—bagh-batti is a typo of tiger-play 
and the other—bheri-bakri is a type of game with 
two kinds of pieces the movement of which is 
regulated by the throw of 4 pieces of cowries. 

82, In “A short account of The International 
Conference of Anthropology at Amsterdam”, Dr. 
J.H. Hortox, Naga Hills, who represented India 
at the International Conferernce of Anthropology 
which took place recently at Amsterdam, gave 
the members of the Indian Science Congress an 
idea of the main things done in this Conference, 

















INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the December (1927) number of Man, 
Mr. A. M, Hocart writes a note on “Are Savages: 
Castom-bound ® and challenges the common supposi- 
tion that savages are slaves of custom to a fur greater 
degree than the White Man, Mr. Hocart’s long 
residence in the Pacific and daily intercourse 
with the people, specially children, has impressed. 
upon him the thinness of their customary: life 
90. compared with tho extraordinay complexity and 
pervasiveness of the white man’s, 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengat 
(vol, XXH, 1926, no. 5) issued January, 1998, 
‘Mr. J. P. Mills, 1. C.8. gives 29 Folk Stories of 
the Lhota Nagas with translations in English, In 
the conelnding namber for 1926 of the samo 
Journal (issued in March, 1928) Mr, M. M, 
Chatterjee describes certain “Marriage Oustoms in 
Bengat”, and Dr. J. H. Hutton, ©. 1. B, 1.0. 8, 
deseribes ‘Some Megalithic Work in the Jaintia 
Hills’ with interesting illustrations, and Mr. Dy 
N. Majumder, M.A. P.R.S, writes a note on 
“The Bigonial Breadth of Some Hos of Kolhan’. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for January 1928, M. L. Krishna Iyer, M. A, 
contributes “A Preliminary Note on the Hill- 
Pandarams of Travancore’ and a paper. on 
“Anthropometry: of the Kanikars of Travancore’; 
and Piof, Sarat Chandra Mitra, M. A., BL. 
continues his “Studies in Bird-Myth”. 
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In the Visva-Bharati Quarterly for January, 
1928, Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sea gives: an account 
of the Dadupanthi sect in an article headed, 
“Dadu's Brahma Society”. 

In the March (1928) number of the Indian 
Biistorical Quarterly, Mr. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charjee, M. A. contributes an article on “Upanishad- 
vrata” in which he 8 an account of the 
sacramental initiation to the study of the Upanish- 
ads in Ancient India, In the same issue of the 
Journal, Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain contributes on 
article on “Marriage in Jain Literature, 

In the Cosmopolitan (Calcutta) for January, 
1928, Dr. Arthur R. S. Roy, Ph. D., D. Litt, 
contributes an article on “Mysteries of South 
Indian Temples”. 
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The Arunta; A Study of a Stone Age 
People— By Sir Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen. (London Macmillan, 1927) 2 vols. PP. I~ 
XXVIII +046. Price 36S, Net. 

In these volumes from the pen of the two 
foremost authorities on the ethnology of the 
Australian tribes, we have an exhaustive and 
illuminating account of one of the largest and 
most interesting of the tribes of Central Australia, 
The authors, who had exceptional facilities and 
equipment for an intensive study of the tribe, had 
familiarised us in their previous work on “The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia” with most 
of the essential features of Arunta life and men- 
tality, such as, for example, their interesting 
theory of conception, their beliefs regarding the 
Alcheringa (described in the present volumes by 
the more correct term Alchera) and the Ohuringa 
and the peculiar Zntichiuma (called in the present 
volumes by the more correct name of Mbanbiuma) 
ceremonies. Their previous account of the tribe has 
now been considerably amplified and mostly rewritten 
in the light of further investigations by the 
accomplished authors, The most interesting new 
material presented in the present enlurged edition 
is concerned with the belief in the splitting of 
both the original Churinga and Kuruna or spirit, 

. the first to give rise to two Chnringa, one 
associated wilh a male, the other with a female 
spirit; the second to give rise to a new Kuruna 
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which undergoes reincarnation, and ite double, the 
Arumburinga, which remains unchanged and 
is everlasting. The complicated subject of terms 
of relationship has been rewritten in the light 
of fresh researches which have revealed the 
existence of farther restrictions in regard to 
marriage than had previously been suspected, and 
which Sir Baldwin Spencer thinks, “may possibly 
throw some light on the early development and 
recognition of the family as now known to us, 
out of a wider relationship”. These volumes will 
be eagerly welcomed by all students of Anthro- 


pology. 


The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. 
By Gunnar Landtman, Ph. D. with an Introdue- 
tion by A. ©, Haddon, Sc.D, M. An F. RB. 8, 
(London: Macmillan, 1927) Price $0 8. Net. 


In this most interesting volume we have for 
the first time “an authoritative account of the 
‘Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea. As a 
result of two years of intensive research among 
the Kiwai-speaking peoples in the Western Division 
of British Guinea, the author hes supplied us 
with @ mine of valuable information and placed 
all anthropologists in his debt. The book is 
divided into thirty chapters under following 

| hesdings,— I, Country and People; II. Houses ; 
IIL, Ethnography ; IV. Astronomy, Time-caloala. 
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tion and Meteorology:’V, Agriculture ; VI. Hunting; 
VIL. ‘The Harpooning of Dugong and Turtle; 
VIIL, Fishing ; IX. Warfare ; X. Sooial Organization 
and Intercourse! XI. ‘Totomism ; XII. Proprety ; 
XIII. Traffic and Commerce ; XIV. Ideas regarding 
the Anatomy of the Human Body and Illness; 
XV. Birth; XVI. Puberty; XVII Courtship and 
Marriage; XVIII. Death and Burial; KIX, Tdeas 
regarding the Soul; XX. The Spitits of the 
Dead ; XXI. Mythioal Beings ; XXII, Black Magic 
and Sorcerers; XXUI. The Hériému or ‘Great 
Pantomime Ceremony ; XXIV. The Moguru or 
Life-Giving Ceremony ; XXV. Tho Mimia or 
Fire-Ceremony of the Stone or Wooden Images 
XXVI. The Gaera or Coromony of the Fertility 
Treo; XXVII. The Nigori or Turtle Ceremony 
XXVIII. Minor Festivities and Dances; XXIX. 
Folk-lore ; XXX. Children’s Games; XXXI. Ideas 
regarding Animals and Plante; XXXII, ‘Arith- 
metic, Gesture-Language, Signals ‘and Symbols ; 
XXXII. The Pidgin-English of the Kiwais, 

The book is supplied with an exhaustive Index 
and numerous illustrations and a map. Dr. Haddon's 
appreciative and illuminating Introduction adds 
considerably to the value of the book, 





‘Adventure: The Faith of Science and the 
Science of Faith, (London Macmillan, &Co, 1927) 
BP, XII+247, Price 7s, 6d. net. 

‘The book consists of six essays of absorbing 
sinbonoaty beaded as follows : The Dynamic of Science, 
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by Alexander §. Russel, M. C, M.A, D. Se.; 
Beyond Knowledge, by John Macmurray, M. C., 
M.A.; Moral Adventure, by Burnett H. Streeter, 
M.A, D.D,, F.B.A.; IV Finality in Religion, by 
Burnett H. Streeter, M.A. &; V Objectivity in 
Religion, by John Macmurray, M. C,, &e; and 
VI Myth and Reality, by Catterine M. Chileott, 
M.A. As the authors tell us in the Introduction, 
this book is not a collection of detached essays 
but is “the outcome ofa continued effort at cor- 
porate thinking on the nature of science and religion, 
and on their relation to one another’. The unifying 
idea which underlies all the essays is that indicat- 
ed in the title of the book—the idea of adventure. 
“Recent changes in the outlook of thinkers in 
the spheres of Science and Religion tend to bring 
out in different ways the dynamic and adventurous 
quality in both”. The authors believe that the 
period when the ‘reconciliation’ of Science and 
Religion was the grand problem which men 
could regard, according to their temperaments, as 
a matter either for hope or for despair, is passing 
away—to be succeeded by a period in which they 
will be regarded as two diverse but analogous and 
intrinsically connected adventures of the spirit of 
man. The essays are very thoughtfel and well- 
written and will be found immensely ‘interesting and 
thought-provoking. 
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Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: 
A Metaphysical Meditation, —By 1. Wildon Carr, 
D, Litt. (London: Macmillan, 1927). PP. 224, Price 


78, Ue nel, 


The object of this thoughtful volume is 
“to expess definitely the consequences in ethics and 
religion of accepting tho principle of evolution in 
philosophy”. ‘The author very clearly shows how 
the great concept of evolution and the particular 
application of it to the story of our human origin 
have altered completely the whole perspective of 
the world problom, There has come to pass in 
our generation what has more than once occurred 
before in the short historical period covered by 
the huscan eontinnous historical record, a sudden 
widening of the intellectual horizon, a new scienti- 
fie conquest, a vast expansion or outward push. 
of the cosmic environment making the old religious 
conceptions inadequate, The imagery which .once 
sufficed to overwhelm and awe the human mind 
hus become childish, fanciful and even grotesque”. 
“Evolution has brought into existence a kingdom 
of man. Man the outcome of ages, the transiont 
possessor of the vast heritage, finds himself—how 
ho knows not—why he knows not—awakened to 
the consciousness that his desti is somehow 
placed in his own hands. The old myth of his 
creation has suddenly assumed for him an entirely 
uew significance, If we substitute for the anthro- 
pomorphically imagined Lord God, planting a 
garden in Eden and instructing his new-mado 
creature in bis duties and privileges, the new idea 
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of the living activity, the push of life, which has 
evolved for itself in its continual creation of new 
forms a specios of higher order in which its 
creative power may be actualised, and to thi 
form has entrusted the power of determining 
own fate by fresing it from its immediate depen- 
doneo on its environment, we may. still find in 
the language of the old myth the exact expression 
of the new science, An active, living force has 
given man lordship, has given man the choice to 
eat, of the tree of life, campere liom, or to eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil with its 
fatal consequences, ‘The choice has been maile, 
Man has eaten tho forbidden fruit and his eyes 
have been opened. And now ho finds his fate in 
fa peculiar sense is in his own-hands, He can 
turn his knowledge to self-destruction, or he can 
work fora kingdom of mun, In oither ease he 
must reckon with God, not indeod with a God 
in his own image, a God who is no more than 
the fearful projection of his own boing against a 
confused and undiseriminated background, but with 
the God from whom he derives his being, the 
coaseless creative nctivity which has actualised 
him, which is ever working in him and throngh 
him and beyond him.” 















Tho religious ideal which the evolution theory 
offers us is the ideal of a perfected humanity. 
“It expresses itself in manifold forms, but in the 
depths-of human nature a profound, twofold division 
of spiritual activity appears, a creative imagination 
‘and @ creative reason, In living individuals this 
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activity finds varying expression, making of our 
leaders poots and philosophers. If the ideal of 
humanity is ever realised, it will be when poets 
have created the new Jerusalem and whon phil- 
osophers are kings.” We heartily welcome this 
most interesting and stimulating volume, 


The Infancy of Medicine—An Enquiry into 
the Influence of Folk-Lore upon the Evolution 
of Scientific Medicine—By Dan Mekensie, M. Dy 
FR. C. 8, F. 8.4, (London: Macmillan, 1927) 
PP, XIII+401. Price 15 8, net. 

In this volume the author has attempted. to 
show in what manner and to what extent ‘primitive’ 
thought and ‘primitive’ modes of observation and 
deduction have influenced the evolution of the 
soience and art of medecine, ‘The book is divided 
into two parts, Part I, is subdivided into threo 
chapters headed respectively,— I, The Evolution of 
the Medical Man; Ik Primitive Pathology; and 
IIL, Primitive Treatment, Part IL consists of 
fourteen chapters headed respectively,— I. The 
Evolution of Animal Remedies, II, The Evolution 
of Botanical Remedies; III, Astrology in Medicine; 
IV. Rocks, Stones and Lithontriptios; V. Rings, 
Bonds, Constrictions and Soul Cures; VI. Healing 
Wells and Waters, ‘The Evolution of Balneology; 
VIL Colours, Numbers, Ete ; VIII. The Evil 
Hye; IX, The Fasting Spittle, Ete; X. The 
Midwife, Menstraation and Impregnation ; XI. 
Pregnancy ; XII, Midwifery ; XII. Surgery, 
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Major and Minor, with Counter-Initation; XIV. 
Circumcision and other Mutilations, A Bibliogra- 
phy for each chapter of the book is appended, 
‘Anthropologists will accord a hearty welcome 
to this volume in which the author has for the 
first time sought to give a generalised account of 
early medicine and surgery and attempted an 
analysis of the paychology behind ‘primitive’ man’s 
ideas and practices relating thereto, 





Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life 
of Mankind.— By Dr. Paul Dahike, (London : 
Macmillan, 1927). PP, VILM4264, Price 108, 6 a. 
net, 

Dr, Dablke in well-known as one of the fore- 
most European exponents of the philosophy and 
religion of Goutama Buddha, And his luroinous 
exposition proceeds not from a mere intellectual 
appreciation of that philosophy but from a personal 
realisation of its living trath, ‘The auther cbarao- 
torises Buddhism, in @ word, as the Dgetrine of 
Actuality. To quote his eloquent language, 
“Badhism stands at the gate of all the mental 
life of all times, threatening and alluring, destroyer 
and fulfiller in one, bearing in his hands the one 
gift, this thing ‘not astonishing yet nover heard 
before’, Actuality, With this one gift which gives 
all and takes all, it stands today also at the door 
of our mental life with a message that rises to 
the immegsurable, of whose immeasurability the 
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Buddha himself was aware in advance when he 
called the Dhama the “Doctrine for gods and 
men”, for all beings, the which doctrine, today, 
however, as he said, has become actual because 
mental life, from tho phase of being concerned 
with one single group, the inhabitants of Holy 
India, in which it flourished at tho time of the 
Buddha, has grown up to the phase of the com- 
munity of the whole world”, ‘The book is invaluable 
to all students of Comparative Religion. 


Papers on the Ethnology and Archeology of 
the Malay Peninsula.— Sy Jvor H. N. Bans, 
M. A. (Cambridge University Press, 1927) PP. 
X+104, Price 16 s, net. 

‘The present volume is a sequel to tho 
author's former book entitled “Studies in Religion, 
Folk-lore and Custom in Borneo and the Valay 
Peninsula”, This highly interesting book consists 
of 26 papers on the Pagan Races of the Malaya, 
on Malay beliefs, on Malay technology ‘and on 
some of the prehistoric antiquities of the Malay 
Peninsula, Part LV, in particular, of the present book 
which deals with Malayan megaliths, neoliths, ancient 
objects in bronze, iron and other materials con- 
siderably advances our knowledge of the subject. 
In Chapter XXIV, the author has made some 
general statements about the life of the ancient 
cave-dwellers of the Peninsula, based on - his 
exploration of. the caves of the Peninsula, ‘This 
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section has a particular significance in that it 
reveals the close affinities that existed between 
the neolithic culture of the Malay Peninsula and 
that of Indo-China and, to some extent, with that 
of the Dutch East Indies. The book is illustrated 
by 437 interesting plates, Tho author has placed 
anthropologists in his debt by publishing the 
valuable results of his researches in the present 
volume and its predecessor. 


Notes on Greek Sculpture.— By Sir Charles 
Walston (Waldstein), Litt. D., Ph, D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1927). PP. 2-3 (Quarto). Price 
Bs Gd, nel, 

These “Notes” deal with the Constantinople 
and Early Athlete Statues, and a muarblo draped 
female figure in Burlington House. ‘The learned 
author suggests that the marble torso formed part 
of the Nereid-monument ot Xanthus. As for the 
figure of an athlete on the sepulchral marble slab, 
found on the Island of Nisyros in November 
1900, the author adduces convincing reasons for 
holding that the figure represents not a 
diskobolos but a pentathlete, It is pointed out 
that the sculptor’s art in commemorating the 
victory of a pentathlete—one skilled in five forms of 
athletic activity (namely’ boxing, wrestling, running, 
jumping and throwing the discus and the spear) 
was fraught with many difficulties, Tho author 
would assigu to this sculpture a slightly later * 
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date than 470 to 460 B, C, which §, Reinach 
assigns to it, And so dated, it is of importance in 
showing the evolution of relief technique in the 
transitional period of Greek art down to the 
year 450 B. C, as well as in the treatment, 
especially of the head and the hair in early 
athlete statues.” These ‘Notes’ are profusely illustra- 
ted and are highly interesting and instructive. 


Footprints of Early Man.— By Donald 4. 
Mackenzie, (London: Blackie & Son, 1927). PP. 
XVITT+ 197. 

This book deals with Early Man in relation 
to the various geological epochs from the Tertiary 
period till the dawn of the Historical period, ‘This 
up-to-date summary of our present knowledge of 
Prehistoric Man will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the literature on the subject. ‘The 
general reader too will find the book extremely 
interesting. Recont archwological expeditions and 
discoveries in different parts of tho world have 
beon briefly dealt with, and the archwological 
narrative has been carried down from the Stone Age 
to the Bronze and arly Iron Ages, and the 
problems presented by the ancient: standing stones, 
the raco question, culture-drifting, and the langu- 
age question have been briefly but lucidly discussed. 
The book will form a welcome addition to the 
library of the student of Early Man. 
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Prehistoric India, Its Place in the World’s 
Cultures— By Panchanan Mitra, M.A, (Unversity 
of Caleutta, 2ud Edn. 192 

We heartily welcome this revised and enlarged 
edition of the author's previous work on Prehistoric 
India. So far, this is the only comprehensive 
sketch we possess of the prebistory of India. And 
the author has collected, collated and systematised 
all available information about the prehistoric 
culture of India, with commendable industry and 
and great erudition. The book teems wit 
tions and references and is packed with inf 
‘The only criticism that may be offered is that 
the author’s identification of different types of 
Indian implements of paleolithie appearance with 
European Palwoliths by their form ij 
been’ withheld so long as sufficient. stratigraphic 
or paleontological evidence is not forthcoming 
in support of the antiquity claimed for them. Nor 
does there yet appear to be any convincing grounds 
in support of a pre-neolithie antiquity for the 
hitherto discovered Indian cave-paintings and 
rock-carvings. As for skeletal remains, the Adit- 
channalur and Bayna specimens have been 
authoritatively declared to be of modern type; and 
the results of the examination of the Mahenjo- 
Daro skeletons are still awaited. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAM IN INDIA” office, 
Church “Road, Ranchi. 


1. THE BIRHORS : « Littleknown Jungle Tribes of Chote 
Nagpur—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Royy Ms 8s) B tay Me Le 
Pp. vili4-608, 36 plates, (Ranchi : “Alda LV INDIA" Otic, 
1925), Price Rs, 10)- 15s, 








SOME OPINIONS. 


Sin JAMES G. FRAZER, p. 6. toy te to By Litls Dy. Ay 
Fi My Oy Profesor of Anthropology in the ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes :— 
senssaT find it, chametorised by the same igh qualitios as 
mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You havo rondored a valuable servieo to anthropology Ly place 
ing on rocord the eustoms and beliefs of a vory primitive tribe 
about which wery little was known before aud which, but for 
your carefal and prolonged obsorvatious, wight havo passed 
‘away practically unkuown, As in your former yolumos I 
‘admire tho diligence with which you havo collected a lurgo 
ody of interesting facts and the porfect lucidity with which 
you havo set them forth, ‘The book is ® fine specimon or a 
monographi on an Indian tribe and must always remain tho 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
fon your achievement, and carnestly trast that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of uther primitive and little known Tudian tribes. 














Sin ARTHUR KEITH, stp, Pm G5 te te Dy Ph 8 Cone 
sorvator of the Mugoum and Huntorian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of Bogland, writes :— 
sasseu¥ou have dono « splonded piceo of work—oue which will 
tnake Europe indebted to you... 2 


Dm A.C. HADDON, 4 du Se. Dy ats Render in Hthno- 
ogy, of Cambridge, writes -— 
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IA STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CHINESE 
HEAD. 
BY 
P.O. Mawaranosts 

1. The material for the present study consists of 
‘two series of measurements on living men taken by 
§. M. Shirokogoroft (Anthropologist, Russian Academy 
of Science) in 1908-12 and 1923-24 respectively, and 
published hy the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the form of two reports :-— 

(i) “Anthropology of Northern China, ete.” Extra 
Vol. II, Shanghai, 1923. 

(ii) “Anthropology of Eastern China, ete.” Extra 
Vol. IV, Shanghai, 1925, 

Shirokogoroff classified his material according 
to the province of origin (birth place) of the person 
examined, and in the earlier portion of my comparisons 
I have retained his classification, The following list 
gives the names of the different provincial groups. The 
number of individuals available in each case is given 
within brackets. 

The so-called “non-selected” data in every case 
consist of persons measured in hospitals and asylums, 
while the “criminal” data belong to inmates of Shanghai 
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and Hong-Kong Municipal gaols. It will be noticed 
that although Shirokogoroff uses the name. “non- 
selected” such data do not really represent a random 
sample of the general population but are selected with 
reference to disease and disorders of the mind, 

(i) Manchuria (96). 

(i) Chihli (114). 

(iii) Shantung (185). 

(iv) Kiangsu “non-selected” (102). 

(v) Kiangsu “criminal” (113). 

(vi) Chekiang “non-selected ¥(62). 

(vii) Chekiang “criminal” (44). 

(viii) Anhwei “non-selected” (44), 

(xi) Kwangtung “non-selected” (110). 
(x) Kwangtung “criminal” (220), 

In addition to the above Chinese samples I have 
also taken (xi) Koreans (141), consisting of men from 
North Korea and the maritime provinces of Siberia, 
and (xii) Manchus (81), from the Aigun district of Hei- 
Jung-Kiang. 

2. In the present paper I have considered only the 
measurements on the head (flesh), altogether 16 in 
number. Shirokogoroff gives the mean values for each 
province, but does not usually give individual measure- 
ments or standard deviations. I have therefore been 
obliged to use standard deviations calculated from 
a long series of measurements of 550 Korean men 
published by T. Kubo 

‘Mean values of groups discussed in the present paper 
are given in Table I(A), 
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Tante I (B). 


Mean values of certain samples from Northern Asia 
and China (Shirokogoroff). The Chinese groups are 
obtained by pooling together someof the provincial 
means given by Shirokogoroff. 





























Koreans, Northem | Easter | Southern 
Chareter, Chinese, | Chinese. | Chinese. 
1 [Meany N [Mean | | Moan] N ]:Mean | | foun 
Mead Length «| 14i} 38a] 81 187-3} 80a] 186-4} 830) 185 2 
Head Breadth. | ,, | 152-] 80 rasa], | 92a] ,, | 480 
Morphological Face 
fw wf ara}, | ara}, | ura) ,, | ase) ,, | 2s: 
raomatio 
Breadth, w | Mas} 70] aoe! | Mos) | 619) | 1970 
Nasal Height aos} ar} 434) 200) 11-9), | 427) | 400 
Nasal Breadth |, | 37a} sr svoj ars] sta], | 37a] 370 
Cophatio Index « | ,, | 837] 80] sss] 207] 70a}, | 81% ,, | 709 
Nasal Index « |, | 928} 81] 830] | 09] | 879], | 992 
Morphological 
Facial Index. | / 140] 81-0} 79] 889) 200) 809) ., | 817] | 818 
asi} 106°3} 80 | 1054] 208] 1067] ,, | 1040] ,, | 1054 
Bigoniat Diameter | 140] 112-3] ,, | 110°] 290] 1002] » | 1072] ,, | 108-8 
Physiologie! Face 
Length. 143) 19¢7] 70 | 188-3} 206) 1924] ,, | 186-6) ,, | 1898 
Internal’ Ocular 
Breadth, 14a} a39f si] seal 207] sea} ,, | 940), | 940 
Extemal Ocular 
Broulth. » | 959), | 999), | a8}, | 922}, | 887 
Height of Head «| ,, | 1949) ,, | 1926) 208) 194d] ,, | 194.3), | 1928 
Bar Length ui} oss) 64] 08 
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3. We shall first test whether the different provincial 
groups may be considered to be samples drawn from the 
same general population, or whether they must be 
considered to be statistically divergent, ie. belonging 
to different. populations, I have used Prof. Pearson’s 
(test for this purpose*, and I give the values of C* for 
the 45 different pairs of groups in Table II. 

‘The mean value of C? for two groups which belong 
to the same population is zero with a probable error 
of 4.67449 V , where p is the total number of characters. 
In the present case p=16, and therefore the probable 
error=-£0.24 approximately in every case. 

‘The test therefore consists in comparing the observed 
values of C* with a theoretical value of 040.24. If 
the observed value does not differ from zero by more 
than say 0.72, then the two groups may be considered 
to be drawn {rom the same general population ; on the 
other hand if the observed value is greater than 0.72, 
then the chances are that the two groups belong to differ- 
ent populations. 

Aglance at Table II will show that all the coefficients 
are significantly greater than 0.72, with only two 
exceptions, namely, Chibli and Shantung with a co- 
efficient of 0.65 0.24 ; Kiangsu criminal and Chekiang 
criminal with a co-efficient of 0.54 +.024. We also 
notice that comparatively high values of C* occur several 
times in Table II, e.g., 53.79, 45.04, 45.78, ete. 

We conclude that speaking generally the different 
provincial groups must be considered. to be significantly 
differentiated from one another. 


(?) Biomotrika, Vol. 18, 192, pp. 105—117. 
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4, [shall now proceed to discuss the actual magni- 
tudes of the divergence between different groups. I 
have used for this purpose a certain coefficient of 
divergence defined by the following equation — 

eo FE MG—M' ED rte’) 
D Sco |-¢ a) 


ma 





with a variance given by 
('), pg (ey as (2) g 

where M,, M', are the observed mean values of the 
pth character in two groups of size n, n’; of 
is a reliable value of the variance of the pth character 
which is kept constant throughout the whole series of 
comparisons, and Dis the mean value of D*, The 
summation extends over all characters, the total number 
of which is given by pt 

Table TIL gives D* (together with the probable 
errors) computed in accordance with the above formule. 
Thave used the standard deviations of a long Korean 
series for 2» in equation (1), ond observed values of 
‘D? for mean values D* in equation (2). 

T need hardly mention that D* measures divergence 
between two groups, ie., the greater the value of D? the 
greater is the divergence, while the smaller the value of 
[D* the greater is the resemblance between the two groupe, 

5. The “non-selected” (ie. hospital and asylum 
inmates) and the “criminal” groups from the same 
province all give very low co-efficients. For example, 
Riangsu 071.017, Chekiang .094+.024, and Kwang- 
tung 074.011. The divergence is statistically signi- 
ficant but small in magnitude in every case. 





2) The theoretical foundations of equations (1) a:d (2) have been discussed 
by mein a separate papor which will be published shortly. 
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6. Chihli and Shantung are both situated in the 
north, and naturally enough they have a coefficient of 
only-+.010-: .006 which is negligibly small. We have 
also seen that as judged by Pearson’s C* test these two 
groups may be considered to be drawn from the same 
population. I have therefore clubbed them together to 
form a single “Northern Chinese” sample for later 
comparisons. 

7, The 5 samples from the eastern provinces of 
Kiangsu (“non-selected” and “criminal”),Chekiang (‘non- 
selected” and “criminal”’), and Anhwei (“non-selected””) 
all with one exception give coefficients less than .100 
(values of C* less than 5.0), and therefore exhibit com- 
paratively high association or resemblance with one 
another. The case of Kiangsu “non-selected” and 
Chekiang “criminal” with a coefficient of+ .1624:.27 
(C?=4.99) is the only exception ; but even here the value 
is not significantly greater than+ .100. 

All these groups may therefore he considered to 
belong to a slightly generalised “Hastern Chinese” 
population, and I have accordingly pooled them 
together to form one such group. 

8. Kwangtung (which lies much further south) 
appears to be definitely divergent from the other 
northern provinces, Here I have clubbed together the 
“non-selected” and “criminal” samples (with a small 
coefficient of+ .074:£.011) into one single group of 
“Southern Chinese.” 

In this connection I may note a curious fact that 
Kwangtung “criminals” show distinotly greater resem- 
blance than Kwangtung “‘non-selected” with every other « 
sample. Prof. Karl Pearson to whom I had shown this 
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result suggested as an explanation that “the “criminals” 
in this case included a larger proportion of men from 
other provinces (who for some reason or other wanted 
to keep dark their real province of origin), just.as a large 
proportion of the criminals of London are foreigners.” 

9. Ishall now compare the Manchus (80), the 
Koreans (141), and the Chinese of Manchuria (96) 
with the pooled samples of “Northern” (297), “Hastern” 
(365), and “Southern” (330) Chinese. 

Table IV gives the observed values of Pearson's 
©. The theoretical value (on the assumption of no 
divergence) is 0-£.24. It will be noticed that all the. 
coefficients are significantly greater than zero, showing 
that all the groups may be considered significantly 
divergent. 


Tavun IV.—Value of Ot for Chinese samples. 
(Probable error = +-0.24.) 
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but quite appreciable association with the Northern 
(274.016) and Eastern (.284+.018) Chinese. The 
difference between the two latter coefficients 
(.067+£.025) is not significant, which is not surprising 
since these two regions are actually contiguous. 

‘Manchus (.48-.028) are substantially differentiated, 
while the divergence from the Southern Chinese 
(°767 029) is still more marked. 

11. Manchus show fairly close resemblance with the 
Chinese of Manchuria (136-7020). Association with 
the Northern (.280-.093), and the Eastern ('199++"018) 
Chinese is also quite appreciable, the difference between 
the two latter coefficients (-081+'029) being again 
negligible. Divergence from the Koreans (.348-+.028) 
is moderate, but is pronounced in the case of the Southern 
Chinese (675-4°035). 

12. The Chincse of Manchuria show great resem- 
blance with Koreans (070-013), suggesting strong 
intermixture or inteuse convergence, and very appre- 
ciable resemblance with Manchus ('136-:°020), Northern 
Chinese (‘144-'015) and Eastern Chinese ('154:t"016). 
‘The Chinese of Manchuria would thus appear to have 
been derived largely from the Northern and Easter 
provinces. They show marked divergence from the 
Southern Chinese (.664-.018). 

13. Northern Chinese. Resemblance is greatest with 
the Chinese of Manchuria (0'144+-015) and is fairly 
close with the Eastern Chinese ('200+"012), Koreans 
(-217£°016) and Manchus (-280-+'023). But divergence 
from the Southern Chinese (‘517-°019) is again quite 
marked. 

14. The Eastern Chinese occupy an intermediate 
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region and quite naturall 
with all the other group: iation is closest with 
the Chinese of Manchuria (154-£°015), and is almost 
equally great with both the Northem Chinese 
(200:4.012) and the Manchus (199-4:"018). The 
resemblance with Southern Chinese +013) and 
the Koreans (2844-018) is only a little less in degree, 
but is still quite pronounced. 

15. The Southern Chinese are markedly divergent 
from most of the other groups. They are almost equally 
differentiated from Koreans (*7674°029), the Manchus 
(-675-£-035), and the Chinese of Manchuria ('664::'018), 
and only to a slightly lower degree from the Northem 
Chinese (5174019). They show however an appre- 
ciable degree of resemblance with the Eastern Chinese 
which is not surprising as the eastern 
provinces are situated fairly close to the pfovince of 
Kyvangtung from which the southern group is drawn. 

16. We thus see that all the Chinese groups from the 
northern provinces eg. the Chinese of Manchuria, 
Northern Chinese and Eastern Chinese are closely 
associated with one another, and all show fairly close 
resemblance with both Manchus and Koreans who also 
come from the north. The Southern Chinese on the 
other hand are clearly differentiated from practically 
all the northern groups, with the single exception of the 
Chinese from the eastern provinces (which are adjacent 
to Kwangtung) with whom they show fairly close 
association. 

Koreans and Manchus, although both show appre- 
ciable resemblances with all the Chinese groups from 
the north, are distinctly differentiated from each other. 
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They however resemble each other more closely than 
either of them resembles the Southern Chinese. 

17. If we confine our attention to the Chinese 
samples and look at Table V as a whole and compare it 
with a map of China, we perceive a very simple relation- 
ship between geographical proximity and physical re- 
semblance : the smaller the distance between any two 
regions the greater is the resemblance between the inhabi- 
tants of those two regions, or the greater the distance 
between any two regions the greater is the divergence 
between the inhabitants of those two regions. 

‘The Northern and Southern populations are in fact 
highly differentiated from each other, the change 
occurring gradually through the easter provinces lying 
in the centre. 

18. It will be interesting to compare how the 
different characters vary from group to group. One 
way of doing this would be to determine the inter-class 
(or “extra-group” as it may be more conveniently called) 
standard deviations for the whole family, and compare 
these inter-class standard deviations with the corres- 
ponding intra-class $. D.’s.* 








© The inter-class (or extragroup) variance ie defined for any particular 
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1 
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Table VI gives the average value of the ratio 2 2*/ot 
for each character separately (for all the 12 provincial 
samples discussed in the present paper). Remembering 
that the mean value of (M—M') is simply 2 3*, we 
notice that 2 X*/? will give the mean value of DP= 
(M—M?} for the whole family for any particular charac- 
ter. The quantity 2 3*/2? therefore gives the average 
value of the coefficient of divergence (neglecting the 
small correcting term for the size of the samples) for 
any character for the family as a whole. 


Taste VI—Inter-class and intra-class standard deviations, 
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19. Looking at Col. (5) in Table VI we notice that 
the variations of Nasal Breadth (007), Minimum Frontal 
Diameter (087), Height of the Head (-089) and Internal 
Ocular Breadth ('090) are extremely stall, and therefore 
these characters remain practically constant for the 
whole family. 

Morphological Facial Index (125), Head Leny 
(191), Morphological Face Length (:260), Cephalic Index 
(-269), Bizygomatic Breadth (‘281), Bigonial Diameter 
(313), and Head Breadth (333) are moderately variable, 
while the greatest variations within the family occur in 
Nasal Index (‘367), Ear-Length ('390), Nasal Height 
(-400), Physiological Face Length ('610), and to a much 
more pronounced degree in the External Ocular Breadth 
(1210). 

20, A glance at Table 1(B) shows that among the 
Chinese there is quite a gradual decrease in the External 
Ocular Breadth (from 95°6 mm. to 881 mm.), Physio- 
logical Face Length (from 1921 to 1836), Ear-length 
(from 641 to 59°6), Morphological Face Length (from 
1178 to 112°5), Bigonial Diameter (from 109°2 to 105°3) 
and Head Length (from 187°8 to 1852), as we pass from 
the northern to the southern provinces. Koreans fall 
in line with the Chinese for every character except the 
Head Length, while Manchus differ only in Head 
Length and Physiological Face Length. 


21. The present study indicates therefore that Nasal 
Breadth, Minimum Frontal Diameter, Height of the 
Head, and Internal Ocular Breadth are constant or 
{family characteristics for the provincial samples. dis- 
‘cussed here, while the variation within the ‘amily is 
most strongly marked in External Ocular Breadth, 
Lar-length, Morphological Face Length, Bigonial 
Diameter, Physiological Face Length and Head Length. 
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Il. INDIAN. AND-ROMAN- MARRIAGE 
CEREMONIES COMPAREDY 


By SvS. Mznm, 3! as 


If we trace the history of marriage among. 
the Hindts to the remotest RigVedie period, 
it will be easy to note that from the very’ dawn 
of civilization the Hindus have considéred marriage 
as a unifying act, not for merely conjugal ‘relations 
bit‘ for lifé-time, The restraint of sexual faithful: 
nésé or what is térméd'in popular language as 
chastity” canié to be put on the sexual desire of” 
thé niartied couple. In the West’ in the primi 
stig, observes Spencer, there was no marriage ‘insti- 
tation and the sexual union was a matter of pasting 
desire free from all sorts of permanent obligations. 
Th the primitive society of the then flourishing 
Tidians—Aiyans—promiscuons intercourse was not’ 
the role but a stray féature, The: Mahabharata 
no doubt: puts’ forth the instances of Kiantf and” 
Dratipadi, fioriy which some critics: might: be: felt’ 
inclined t6 draw some unwarranted - conclusions’; “bit 
so'fat it is trae’ that id’ the Epic peridd’ of 
Tadfén~Aryat—Civilization" propagation” of rade’ 
was ‘a’ predominanit ideas and a woman’ could bbe 
péPititted® to: have chillén’- begotten in her by: 
the best specimens of the race, as required! by 
the»principles: of Euigenios; Kiunti- allowed’ heféelf 
terbe’ treated by: the: best” specimen’ of ‘Truth: and! 
Purity. to. have: Yudhishthira begotten in hers 
by: the: besb spedimenof' Heroism to have: Arjuna’ 
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horn in her; and so on; and so also did Draupadi 
marry actually the five brothers—the best spe- 
cimens of the race,” 


Moreover, in heer te songs that are sung, 
we find three ideals treated as worth imitation:— 
Siva and Parvati; Rama and Sita; and Krishna. 
and Rakmini. It would be a lengthy treatment 
ending in tediousess if attempts were made to 
explain why Krishna and Radha are not chosen 
as the subject of marriage songs but Krishny 
and Rukmini; for there are many reasons for it; 
suffice it however to state that Krishna and 
Rukmini were legally and religiously married in 
a sense. Choice-marriage prevailed in some castes 
no doubt; and Rama and Sita afford a perfect 
ideal of the type, Arjuna and Draupadi are a 
result of self-chosen marriage with a stake that had 
tobe carried out; and so was the marriage of Rama 
and Sita; but that of Rama and Sita was hallowed 
with the highest type of Parity and Chastity, whereas 
Draupadi married all the five brothers. Again 
the choice-marriage of the Aryans has not much 

_ in common with the Love-marriage of the West 
till we come down. upon the times of Dusyanta 
end Sakontala, where few traces of the latter 
type are found as predominant, under Gandharva 
Vivaha, 

Marriage, in all the sight time-honoured forms, 
is a sort. of limitation imposed upon sexual rela 
tions, There is no reason to repudiate the result 
arrived at by Western thinkers that as soon as 
men, in the primitive stage of civilization, began 
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to live in groups or families as we might call 
them now, they fell to fighting and that stage is 
known as the stage of strife ; and by experience 
‘they must have learnt that internal unity in a 
group could be preserved by custom. Organic 
unity secured, marriage must have proved as a 
means to raise groups to higher positions, 

In the next stage, according to the West, 
again men came to treat women as slaves; and 
in the third stage women must have commanded 
rebpect from men so as to make Love-marriage 
possible, In the East however all the eight 
forms of marriage have been treated of as per 
missible ; and they include Love-marriage or 
Gandharva Vivaha ; of course Svayamvara being 
in some respects different from Gandharva Vivaha, 
as suggested above, ‘The Sitra-kéras, the eminent 
Law-givers, specifically mention the following 
eight forms but prefer the first four to, the last 
four ; their names are :— Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, 
Prajapotya, Gandharva, Asura, Rakshasa and 
Paisich. To try to deftne and explain each 
one of these forms would be to tire the 
reader out of patience, and ib is but befitting 
to presume that many by this time have grown 
familiar with them. The hint given by one of 
‘the learned critics is important and it ean be laid 
down here also by observing that the last form 
in the list denotes the most primitive form of 
vivilization and the order from bottom to top is 
the order of ascent in civilization, till we teach 
the highest stage of Brahma Vivaha, which is 
superior tp all the rest, 
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Side bby side, moreover, it will. not .be out..of 
place to make a ‘few remarks on , matrimony 
among the Romans, ‘Prof. W.'B, Mo Daniel, Ph. 
'D, of Pennsylvania University says :—“The insti- 
tution of marriage among the Romans at: least 
enjoyed as much respect as it is now accorded 
in the United: States, and ino people have ever 
regarded the rearing of children as more essential 
to the civic and religious interests of the State... 
A’Roman union was a marriage ‘de convenance’, 
so that, as in “Latin countries still, the bride 
and the groom often had to depend upon post- 
marital propinguity to ‘develop .a love that may 
safely be assumed to precede most Anierican 
marriages.” 

Among the ancient Romans, the three, forms 
of marriage that prevailed were the following :-— 
a Sacramental ceremony, the “‘confarreate” wedding, 
which was. so called because the couple ate 
, together a cake of spelt as a sacred offering 
to Jupiter. Since persumably the God was once 
thought to reside in, the cake, this was really a 
communion service as well, as.a mystical initiation 
pf the woman into the religious life of her 
\ husband's, family. As a matter of fact, the 
“confarreate wedding” was as impressive and, bind- 
ing as any,,thst .saverdotalism has ever evolved. 
It was the . exclusive privilege and affliction pf 
 Patticians. Another method of marrying, ;Plebgian 
qin its origin, was simpler, being effected, by ,a 
fiotitigus sale of the,bride ,to the grogm. in, the 
presence of five witnesses and of,a person ywho 
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held a pair of.scales, not as symbolizing the 
justice that should control matrimonial relations, 
vbut..as a relic of the day when money was not 
minted but had to be weighed, Simpler still.and 
apparently the earliest was the third process of 
constituting wedlock which demanded nothing but 
a yoar of uninterrupted living together, Moreover, 
in this type of union the wife .might conserve 
her, wedlock and continue under; the same .control 
as before marriage by merely absenting herself 
for.a period of three nights in that annual term, 
Jn other words, this might be regarded as a sort 
of trial. marriage to fix .upon one’s choice of 
Paterfamilias. 

Here it will .not be difficult to . trace 
some points of resemblance between the early 
Aryan and ,Roman marriages. ‘The last form 
being peculiar to Rome, similarity in some respects 
becomes striking in respect of the two first. forms, 
‘There ,was no: betrothal among the early Romans. 
Among the Italians inan American, city, betrothal 
isa purely .pargntal ,affyir. ‘The girl often does 
yp even, know whom she smarry, until the 
matter, is all settled. In .Italy.and in America, 
the arrangements .ware.made by the fathers ,or 
guardians .of the gouple who might at . the. time 
be of any,ago, over. six. The pledge of, the groom 
to the bride might ,,be of,iron ; ince, fashion 
sanctioned an ,iton engagement ting ,which the 
maiden wore on .the third finger..of her. left.hand, 
from which it was, believed ,a nerve yan ,atraight 
to,,her jheart. ,This. shows that even the. Indian 
Aryans. regarded the, loft, part,,of a,.woman’s body 
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holier than the right side; and the third’ finger 
was regarded as more suited to the growth and 
steady nourishment of love. In later Roman 
folk-lore, the same link is called not a sinew but 
the “Vena amoris”. 

With regard to the age of the couple, it was 
provided by Law among the early Romans that 
@ girl could marry at 12 and the boy at 14; the 
girl usually waited to at least the latter age and 
the youth to his twenties. As a matter of fact, 
unmarried women with records of long expectancy 
have always been as rare in Rome as child 
mothers are common, and among the ancient 
Romans they seem to have been as phenomenal 
as in all ages among the Jews. 

In India nothing can be said about the rites 
and ceremonies of marriage; in some castes some 
of these are performed and in others, other sets 
aro performed; but there are certain common 
features that go to distinguish a Hindu marriage 
from a no-Hindu marriage. The ages of marri- 
age moreover, are characterised by a difference ; 
some castes adopting one age and others another 
age as standard age. Sacred rites, Scriptural 
ceremonies cannot differ; but customary practice 
is different as prevailing in different classes. 

The institution of marriage was looked up to 
with as much respect among the early Romans 
and in the United States of America as perhaps 
among the Hindus, both ancient and modern. 

~The original idea of the root of marriage as 
“understood by the Aryans and modern Hindus is 
‘to emancipate from the bonds of births and re- 
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births their own ancestors by the procreating and 
rearing of sons. The laws of Eugenics wore well 
known to the Aryans as discovered from Charak 
and Susrula about which some stray suggestions 
have come tobe made in their proper places above. 
Tt was and is more a religious interest inspired and 
religious merit acorued that can be deemed to be 
the prevailing idea of the Hindu belief ; whereas 
the rearing of children was regarded as more 
essential to the civio and religious interests of 
their States by the aforesaid two Western nations, 
“A Roman marriage was a marriage de convenance 
so that as in Latin countries still, tho bride and 
the groom often bad to depend upon post-marital 
propinguity to develop a love that may safely 
be assumed to precede most American marriages”, 
as observed by W. B, McDaniel. The threo 
elaborate forms of marriage among the curly 
Romans were :—(1) the sacramental coremony or 
tho conferreate wedding, which was so called 
because the couple ate together a cake of spelt 
as a sacred offering to Jupiter. It was regard- 
ed as a communion service as well as a mystical 
initiation of the woman into the religious life of 
her husband’s family. (2) The second method of 
marrying was Plebeian in its origin being effected 
by a@ fictitious sale of the bride to the groom 
in the presence of five witnesses and of a person 
who held a pair of scales not as symbolizing the 
justice that should control matrimonial relations 
but as a relio of the day when money was not 
minted and had to be weighed. (3) The third 
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method‘required- a year of- uninterrupted'' livnig: 
together. This can be: considered as* a kind: of 
trial marriagé to: fix- upon: one’s -choioe’ of: Paters 
familias. 

Moreover; betrothal came into’ vogué in later 
times, “Even atnong thé” Italians ‘in’ an ‘America: 
city,’ it’ may be [still]. a- purely” piéntal affair - 
‘The girl often’ does not know whom’ she-is to’ 
marry, until the’ mattér’ is- all’ settled.” So it is 
remarked by Park’ and‘ Miller in “Old Traits: 
Transplanted”, . There were’ again’ spousal’: gifts’ 
suchas’ a-ring and» other: things The- maiden 
wore it-on the third fitger of her left hand from 
which it was believed that a nerve ran. straight 
to her heart, In: later folklore, this link is called 
not a sinew but the “Vena Amoris”. 

Legally among the early Romans a girl ‘could: 
marry at 12 anda boy at 14; but in praotice; 
the girl usually waited at least till the litter age and 
the youth’ to his twenties. Aigain-for' the-marriage; 
the question of Iucky and unlucky: days was: as 
iniportantas among’ the: metidalousof tolday. It 
hasbeen observed ‘that aban is laid’ on Tuesday: 
ahd Friday, Again’ the’ month: of May is” only 
preserving: its’ old diatepute! whit June’ which is’ 
now’ in!’ steh high" favour as “the: nionth" of brides* 
used” to bin" its" firet* half just’ as bad as: May. 
It was April that most: enjoyed’ the grace! of! 
Venus. 

Further’ if*is"essy te? note sbitie' striléing ‘siti: 
Udtitiey’ as in’ the case” of (1)! Paréntal: accord) (2) 
-eonsthb- of the bride and< the groom! to their 
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contract, and (3) the joining of right hands in the 
presence of witnesses, and (4) by the escorting of 
the bride to the husband’s home in procession. 
All these are treated separately prevailing among 
the early Romans and not all of them combined 
among the Hindus both of old and present gene- 
rations, Another noteworthy factor is the bridal 
costume which was tied with a “true lover's knot 
of Hercules a trusted protection against the magic 
of an envious glance”, In respect of her garment 
again another peculiarity is noticable which is 
capable of being gathered from a Latin expression:— 
“to take the veil” which meant for the woman to 
take the vow of matrimony and not of celibacy. 
The groom in more civilized times used to divide 
the girl’s hair into six tresses with the point of 
 spear-like imploment, Among the Hindus into 
three tresses from the day of marriage, the girl’s 
hair is divided ; and a widow's hair into one 
tress, 


There are still farther some points of similarity 
that deserve attention : (1) a garland of flowers the 
bride must wear during the matrimony ; (2) the 
opening scenes of marriage ceremonies were all at 
the house of the bride's father among the Romans 
also; (8) A. professional diviner (astrologer) ascer- 
tained the omens; (4) In the case of conferreate 
aud Coemption weddings, the woman uttered an 
ancient formula of words that (using typical 
names, as we may say “John Doo”) declared her 
Gaya where or when her husband was Gaius; 

4 
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A matron friend of the bride next brought the 
two together for the solemn clasping of their 
right hands”; (5) The celebration was brought to 
the fall of night, so that when the evening star 
rose, the torchlight procession would form to 
escort the bride to her new home. ‘This is strik- 
ingly similar to the Hindu marriage enstom, and 
specially the Brabman marriage tradition; (6) To 
quote the words of Prof, Macdonnel, it can be 
said thab there are well recognised customary 
rites performed as a mere form among 
the Hindus perhaps slightly. varied ae in some 
cases :—“‘Again in simulation of that primitive 
(a) marriage by capture, the girl was torn from 


her mother’s arms with a feigned force. Her - 


escort to the music cf pipe players would include 
besides the guest the usual uninvited multitude 
of the curious. As the parade proceeded (b) there 
were cries to the marriage god, mach singing of 
course, satiric songs and (c) scramble for nuts 
which the groom was expected to shower among 
‘tho omnipresent small boys. Originally, like the 
rico that is thrown to-day, this fruit of a prolific 
tree symbolized fertility. 

‘A page used to walk on cach side of the 
bride, a third boy carried before her a torch of 
white: thorn as an averter of evil;—with this we 
have to compare the socalled Halaman Divdo 
—a quaint-looking lamp of seven wicks of the 
Hindus. They also displayed in the parade the 
giil's distaff and spindle. This is also kept for 
similar purpose at the bride's house, whose mother 
shows it over to the bridegroom. Having arrived at 
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the house they anointed the door posts with. cil 
as a symbol of fat days to come aad wound them 
with woolen fillets as a token of her own house. 
hold occupations, unless perhaps these acts were 
merely dodicatory rites to the deity, She made 
her first entrance by being lifted over the thre- 
shold either to guard against the ill omen of a 
stumble, or as a reminiscence of the days when 
exogamy even at the cost of violence was tho 
marriage practice and the bride went in kicking 
and struggling in her captors arms, ‘The rite 
similar to this among the Hindus is what is 
termed “Mobha-Vadhavavo”—meaning to say to 
adore and worship the long and strong central 
beam of the middle hall, wherein reside the god 
of welfare, Ganesh, with other minor deities, 


In this paper, only one point deserves more carefal 
attention, It is the Sayamvara or self-choosing 
marriage i.e, when the bride, as a rule, selects her own 
husband, In this choice marriage, there are two 
modes of selecting the husband for the bride, 
The bride is either allowed to go round the high 
mandap,—something like an amphitheatre,—wherein 
are sonted according to their ranks and dignities 
the rulers of kingdoms, small and groat, in 
response to invitations which they reecived from 
the father.of the bride, the self-choosing girl; or 
the bride waits till the result of some valorous 
deed to fulfil the pledge made or the stake made 
by the bride’s father was announced duly, Under 
the first heading, fall the choice marriages of 
indumati and Damayanti and under the second, 
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fall. those of Sia and Draupadi. Sakuntala was 
married to Dusyanta, ina still different way and 
that is called the Gandharva form of marriage, 
in which mere meeting one another attracts the 
heart of one to the other, and develops the passion 
of love which culminates eventually into the few 
rites essential to marriage with the formal sanc- 
tion of the father or the guardian, In the first 
noted two forms, the bride is exercising her choice 
under the protecting care of the father. But all 
these were prevalent among the warrior or 
Kehatrya class and never among the priestly class 
or even the Vaisya . 

‘Sta aud Droupadi were bound down to the 
results of pledges or stakes laid down by Janaka 
and Drupada respectively ; whereas Indumati and 
Damayanti were free to make their own choice 
irrespective of any restriction in their way. Each 
ruler was introduced by woman who was 
quite familiar with the dynasties of all and the 
self-choosing bride went round the whole theatre 
with her if she was not prepossessed in favour 
of any one or prejudiced against some. In the 
case of Damayanti, she had already plighted her 
love to Nala, and Nala had expressed his yearning 
desire before the Royal Flemingo to marry none 
but her; whereas in the case of Indumaty, it was 
a formal and regular introduction of all the 
assembled rulers that resulted ultimately in her 
choice of Aja, whose famous exploits as well as 
other merits were greatly sung by some bards 
previously so that till she approached him she 
underwent all the formalities and did not proceed 
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farther for being introduced to other princes be- 
yond. So, this was one mode of choice marriage, 

In the case of Sa and Draupadi, however, 
stakes were made and it was formally announced 
from the very beginning that he who would wield 
or break the bow of Siva should marry Sita; 
and that he who would pierce through the Fish 
revolving overhead only looking at the shadow 
reflected in a reservoir of water below, should 
marry Draupadi. 

These two therefore have been known to be 
the characteristic modes of celebrating the choice 
marriage. It is very striking that many forms of 
marriage among the ancient Romans were similar 
to those among the Hindus; but. the choice 
marriages prevailing among the Hindu military 
classes have not been mentioned in those books 
on Roman laws and customs that I have been 
able to lay my hands upon. 

‘So far as marital relation is concerned, two 
ideas are involved in its proper functioning among 
mankind, here, there and everywhere, viz. the 
element of physical necessity and that of spiritual 
need. The former alone is recognized and forms 
the basis of modern society inthe West. Marriage 
is taken to be a civil contract, more or less 
binding on the parties according to the require- 
ments of the society to which the wedded couple 
belong. > 

True marriage, however, signifies more than 
the above, viz, the union of souls for uplifting the 
ondition of the bride and the groom towards 
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their mutual spiritual edvsnoement, They are 
inspired with the common idea of co-operating 
with the laws of Nature, Jesus Christ, too, has 
observed, “Again I say unto you, that if two of 
you shall agree on earth ss touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father whieh in is Heaven”, Who can doubt 
the spiritual efficacy of such a spiritual union of 
the participants, when all the most powerful 
psychic forces of both the husband and the wife 
are directed towards one common end? It is in 
respect of such marriages that one thinks ;— 
Marriages are made in heaven; those whom 
God has joined, Jet no man put asunder”, 
(Mark X 9). * 











IIL MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN SOUTH INDIA. 
By G. Ramapas, BA, MR. A. 8, 


In these days when the Social Reformers de- 
mand the law to restrict the marriageble age of 
the Hindu girls and the orthdox Hindus oppose 
it on the strength of the Sistras, it is bub nec- 
essary to. study some of the customs and practices 
that are followed during the time of matrimony. 
Not only these functions that are preseribed: in 
the books but others as wall, are found in practice 
amongst the wedding ceremonies; the latter have 
the support of traditional custom, and they ane 
observed side by side with those that are ordained 
in the religious codes. These traditional operations 
when studied in the proper light rexeal to-us 
their significance and I propose to expound some 
of these that are witnessed amongst the marriage 
eeremonies in Southern India. 

Tt is said that the Sastras. of the Hindus 
ordain that girls should be married before they 
attain puberty. But this law seems to have bean 
strictly followed by the Brahmans and other classes 
thet claim equality with them. So far as 1 
Rnow Svishthi-Karanams, Komatis and the Kamsalis 
are the other castes thst. observe the custom of 
of child marriage. All other castes marry their 
daughters at am age whem the: responsibilities of 
wedded life are understood by the maid 

Jn cither kind of marriage, a fanction takes 
place on the last day and’ with it close al? the 
wedding ceremonies. ‘Though the real significance 
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of the ceremony is not understood, it is performed 
because it is the custom. Before the meaning of 
that function is discussed it would bo necessary 
to give a short description of it here, 

On the last day of the wedding, the bride and 
the bridgroom are given a bath and they are 
made to change the cloths which they were wear- 
ing on the previous days of wedding. Then they 
are made to give some offerings to the minor 
gods. They are then seated on a bed spread ona 
cot, and they then distribute pansipari (betels 
and -botel-nuts and fruit to elderly couples. 
These preliminaries being finished, the bride 
is made to serve pansiipari to her groom, 
While it is going on o cloth is hung in a 
loop just over and above the heads of the 
wedded pair and in ib is placed a piece of 
sandalwood. The loop of cloth represents the cradle 
and the sandalwood is the infant. Then commences 
the ceremony of putting the infant in the cradle, 
All the matrons gather round and sing songs of lullaby 
rocking the loop to and fro. After sometime the 
piece of sandal-wood is taken out and is given 
into the arms of the bride, the mothor of the make- 
believe infant. Then sho is instructed to hand it over 
to the bridegroom saying, ‘I have to attend to 
household duties, Kindly have the child until I 
finish them,’ Then the bridegroom is instructed 
to return it back saying, ‘I have to attend to 
offco I cannot waste my time here with this 
infant’. Thos the fanction ends. This is how ib 
i observed in the Telugu country in the wedding 
of immatare girls. 
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T learn that a similar custom exists in ‘the 
Tamil country also. Amongst the Oriyas who 
religiously follow the custom of child marriages, 
the bride and the bridegroom, from the time the 
parigrahanam is finished, are, either made to sleep 
in one room, or, the bridegroom stands for a 
few minutes with his two feet on the bed in 
which the bride is lying and then goes away to 
sleep in a different place in that very house, 
‘Thus for six days, from the second to the 7th 
days , they live together. 

‘What is the significance of these customs? 
The serving of the pansipari, the rocking of the 
supposed infant in a cradle, ‘the dispute for the 
child, ‘the three main features of the ceremony 
observed in the Telugu country, the bridegroom 
sleeping in the same room as the ‘bride, or 
standing on he ‘bed of the bride, the custom 
followed in the Oriya country,—are not these, 
thongh differently operated, one and the same in 
idea and significance? Do they not clearly show 
that these practices are an imitation of the nuptials 
‘that would have happened had the bride been a woman 
and nota child? It isexactly what happens'in the 
easo-of postepuberty marriage ceremonials. ‘Nuptial 
ceremony closes the ‘wedding. But in the child 
matriages ‘this -psuedo-nuptials ‘had to ‘be institut. 
ed see no wedding is complete without nuptials, 
From ‘this we may infer ‘that in ancient times 
it was the law to marry the girls oily after they 
attdimed an -age ‘when ithey ‘could understand fhe 
duties of »weél¥ell ‘life, "These ¢hil€ marriages must 

5 
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consequently be later innovation, When this 
custom came into vogue it is difficult to say; 
but how it came may be guessed, 

In ancient times only those boys that were 
found unfit for any othor profession were trained 
as priests and they were given the initiation 
(upanayanam) in theit eighth year, i.e. when the 
8th year was current, In course of time a priestly 
class was formed and the girls also of that class 
had to undergo this initiation ceremony, Being 
girls they were declared to be unfit forit, So wedding 
and initiation were combined. The girl at the 
time of her marriage is invested with mounji, 
just as the boy at the time of upanayanam wears 
the mounji. The boys were given upanayanam 
when the 8th year of their age was current:—That 
was the law. So the proper age of marriage for 
the girls of this class was also fixed at eight. 
At this age the girl is known as Kanya; at nine 
she becomes Rohini ; at ten Gouri ; afterwards 
she is a Rajasvala or matured girl, So she must 
be given away so that the giver might gain salvation, 
when she was only 8 years old, i, e., when tho 
8th year of her age was current. ‘That was the 
0 fixed for ‘Kanyadanam’ one of the most 
meritorious gifts prescribed in the Hindu Sastras, As 
a last function of this gift of the girl, her parents 
thrice place her hand dipped in milk, in the hand 
of tho bridegroom while the purdhit repeats the 
following verse + 

Askta-varsha bhavét kanya, putravat-palita maya, 
Idanim-tava dasyami datta enéhina palyatam, 
At the-eighth yoar [of her age] she becomes a 
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Kanya.—Till now I brought her up like a son. 
Now I give her to you to serve you. Treat her 
kindly, and as your friend, 

Thus we see that the marriage of girls was 
instituted in imitation of the upanayanam osre- 
mony of the boys, But it does not stop with 
it. The ancient custom of uniting the bride and 
the bridegroom in nuptial knot could not be 
avoided ; and imitation nuptials got into vogue. 
That is the reason why the above described 
ceremony has been adopted in all commanities 
which religiously follow the custom of child marriage, 

‘We have seon how child marriage came 
into vogue first in the priestly class, In course 
of time other classes that claim equality with 
the Brahmans adopted child marriage as well 
as the upanayanam for their boys. 

So far the custom prevalent in the Telugu 
country alone is considered, Similarly, in Orissa 
there are certain castes that follow the system 
of marrying their girls before puberty. Here also, 
‘the Brahmans are the first to follow this custom. 
The panigrahanam ceremony amongst the Oriyas 
takes place on the second day of marriage, After 
this ceremony the boy and the girl are made to 
sleep in one room; or, the bridegroom, before 
he retires to bed, must stand with his ‘two 
feet on the bed in which the bride is lying. 
Thus every night till the 7th day of the marriage, 
they are made to behave as if they live together, 

These customs show clearly that in ancient 
times the marriage ceremonies ended with nuptiale 
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in all classes in Southern India. Bub when the 
system of child marriages was instituted, the 
nuptial ceremony was reduced to a mere shadow, 
and it is that shadow that is observed both in 
the ‘Telugu country and in Oriseg, Since no 
marriage can be said to be complete unless it is 
ended with proténded or real nuptials, itis better 
to put off the marriage of girls until they attain 
the age of discretion. I believe, that even the 
Sastras do not forbid keeping the girls unmarried 
until’ they grow up to that age, 


Just as the nuptials that consummate the 
marriage is reduced to a mere shadow, there is 
another fanction religiously observed which has also 
become a shadow of the original custom necessarily 
observed in the old forgotten days, A. short des- 
cription of it in its: modern form may elucidate 
its real features in the old days. 


‘The function ia known in the Telugw country 
by the name of ‘Stealing frolic’; and it is observ- 
ed. on the last but one night of the marringe, 
At about 3 A.M, on that day, the bridegroom 
goes to the house of the bride and offers the last 
oblations to the fire and the fire is pub out. 
‘When he eomes ont, a silver eup with a cake 
in it is placed om the sill of the gateway that 
leads ont of the house. Tho bridegroom runs 
away with it to his lodging, This is the main. 
feature of the function That every member of 
the bnidegeoots’ party may have some enjoyment 
of the game, it is extended to the whole party 
fora sunsot to sunrise: every member of the 
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bridegroom's: party: is privileged to. take away un- 
observed.any thing he could lay his. hands on.in the 
house.of the bride, Ail] such things are secured in the 
house in which the bridegroom. and. his party are 
lodged during the days of wedding; and. they 
ave all returned after the wedding ceremonies are 
finished. This does:not form a part of the function. 
‘The real fanotion. is. the bridegroom running away 
with the cup. While he so runs away, the brother 
and the cousins of the bride try to obstruct. and 
catch hold of him, Ha must escapa and reach 
his lodging. 

‘This very function is differently operated in 
Osissx. Om the seventh day, for the Oriyas cele 
brate: the: marriage: for nine: days, the bridegroom 
gets up at about 4 A.M, before any other member 
of the household wakes up, goes to the mariage 
pedestal, breaks the pia kimbha placed there 
and rons away with a book or a vessel or gold 
ornament also kept on the pedestal for the purpose. 
He runs away to a house a little way off from 
the wedding house and.spends the &th day there, 


This function of stealing is observed in the 
Belugu, Oriya and Tamib countries; though ib is 
the same, in ides, it is difforentle operated’ .by 
these peoples, ‘Tho nuptial ceremony, whether reab 
or imitation, comes. immediately after thia ‘tealing 
frolic.’ So it appears that this frolic bad, in 
former times, to da much with the consammation 
of mariage Abdusting the girl from het home 
and mamying her must, have been the ancient 
custom, This kind of marriage is in Sanskrit 
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called the Rakshasa Vivaha. We read of Krishna 
marrying Rukmini after taking her away from 
her father’s house. Prithvi Raj married Sanjukta 
similarly. Many other examples of marriage by 
abduction may be observed in our stories and 
Purayas. But in these stories it is said that the 
cause of abduction was that the parents of the 
bride did not consent to the union, though the 
bride loved the youngman, Tho ‘stealing frolic? 
in the marriage is observed evon when the girl 
is voluntarily given away. Even amongst those classes 
who perform post-puberty marriages, this frolic 
ia observed, Then how did this custom came 
into vogue? A study of the matrimonial customs 
still practised by some of the aboriginal tribes 
will reveal the origin of the stealing frolic, 


The Khondsor Kuis, Gonds and Koyas are the 
tribes that are, on linguistic grounds, classed among 
the Dravidian, Amongst all these people 
marriage takes place by abduction, The youngman 
selects a maid from amongst the young virgins 
of a totem different from his own and proposes 
to marry her.’ Having obtained her consent, he 
sends some of his relatives to the parents of the 
maid to propose marriage. Thus negotiations are 
carried on thrice, and each time presents are sent, At 
last the parents and relatives of both parties sit 
together and settle the bride-price. Then the 
bridegroom lies in wait to catch hold of his 
‘intended bride when she’is alone, and unaccom- 
panied by anyone else, Finding such an opportunity,he 
‘eatchés hold of her and carries her away to his 
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haus. ‘Tho girl resists much, yet yoilds ab last. 
Hearing of this, her kith and kin armed with 
sticks and bludgeons ran to her rescue and are 
met by the youth’s relatives similary provided 
with sticks, A scufile ensues and at times ends 
in a little blood-shed. After the first ebullition 
of anger is appeased, both the parties sit together 
and spend the time in eating, drinking and dancing. 
Cloths te given to the parents of the bride, and 
the byide-price, if it has not beon paid 
already’ will be paid then, Nuptials take place 
and fio bride's relatives return home, 


If the abducted maid does not like to many 
that youth, she goes away during the time of 
the souffle or after it’ The previous negotiations 
are cancelled, If the girl likes to marry the 
young map, and if her parents and relatives do 
not approve of the matcb, all negotiations 
take place only after the maid is carried off to 
her sweatheart’s home, Here is the custom of 
forcibly carrying away the maid in any case. 


As these tribes rise in civilization, the severity 
of the scuffle decreases and the mirth and for- 
malities during the time of negotiations increase, ‘The 
nucleus of the whole marriage coremonial is carrying 
away the maid forcibly from her parents’ homes 
and this amongst the most civilised tribes is 
reduced to a mere frolic; and the bridegroom is 
made to run away with a silver cup, instead of 
with the bride, The fighb between the parties is 
topresonted by the jest of the little resistance 
offered to the bridegroom by the brothers and 
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cousins of the bride. Majority of even the mare 
advanced tribes still obsorve the custom of paying lhe 
bride-price, In these days it has gone up to tfhou- 
sands, ‘Thus among such tribes civilisation has tended 
to enable the bride's ‘parents to acquire wealth. Tn 
such families it is considered to be a blessing to 
have female children. The payment of price - 
and then carrying away the gitl has Wien the- 
custom in India amongst some aboriginal ‘tribes 
only; anda study of such customs show their 
ethnological kinehip. 

















IV. SOME ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
IN INDIA, * 
wy B.S, Gum, m, A, 2m D, 
( Zoological Survey of India, ) 

Writing in the year 1908 Dr. John Beddoe, 
one of the most eminent English anthropologists 
of his generation spoke of the “the enormous and 
almost incalculable mass of anthropological mate« 
rials that India offered to the student”, > During 
the decade that has followed Dr, Beddoe's writings 
a considerable mass of valuable information has 
been gathered both by Government initiative and 
private enterprise, but the work done has been 
chiefly of the ‘Survey’ kind, Such a Survey is 
essential as a preliminary step for famishing the 
first general outline of the entire field of operation 
but its value depends nos so much for the picture 
it offers, which by reason of its covering a large 
ground is apt to be superficial, but for enabling 
us to realise the gaps in our knowledge and 
directing our attention to the spots where deeper 
and more exact enquiries are likely to be most 
successful, And no properly planned anthropological 
research can be said to be complete until this 
work of reconnaissance is followed up by intensive 
investigations, The great work of the Sarasin 

‘of the Fifteenth Annual meeting of the Indian Scienoe Congress, 

held in Calcutta in January 1928, 

7} Brwfaco to L. K, A. Iyer's The Cochin Triber and Conley 
‘Vol T, pago IV. 1909, Madras. 
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brothers on the Veddas may be cited as an 
example of what a study of this kind ought to 
be. In India proper a survey of the physical 
characters of the population bas been undertaken 
by Risley, Thurston, Waddel, and in a few instances 
more exact and definite enquiries have also been 
made, such as those of Ujfalvy and Stein in 
North-western and Lapicque and Schmidt in 
Southern India. Due, however, to the lack of specially 
trained men and want of proper appreciation of 
the value of such work intensive studies have not 
yet taken place in India in any systematic manner, 
with the result that our knowledge of the somatic 
characters of her people is seriously defective, 
Fortunately at present there are signs of ‘a better 
understanding of the importance of such studies 
in this country and a more fully equipped agency 
for the work is also available, In order, therefore, 
the investigations conducted in future should bear 
the utmost result, it is first of all necessary to 
know the main desiderata in the existing data 
and understand the problems that have been 
brought to the front for solution. Consequently 
it will be my endeayour in the present address 
to set forth the chief gaps in our knowledge 
and bring to your notice the points which hold 
the keys as it.were to the entire question. 

The materiale. at- our disposal regarding the 
Bhysical characters of the people of India concern 
almost exclusively the living population. Of the 
raoes: that lived daring the long. prehistoric period, 
revealed by extensive finds of artifacts through 
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out the country, we know practically nothing, 
In taking stock of our knowledge it will bo 
necessary at the start to confine ourselves to tho 
former and then determine how far its final solution 
depends on a proper unfolding of the racial history 
of the past, 

‘The outstanding problems concerning the former 
are: ? The correct affiliation of the aboriginal 
population of India, ‘There seems to be a gonoral 
‘agreement regarding the dominant typo among 
these people, which is characterised by long head, 
flat broad nose, short stature, wavy to ourly hair 
and very dark coniplexion, The eyo is open and 
round and the face orthognathic. The researches 
of the Sarasin brothers in Ceylon, of Radolf 
Martin in Malay Peninsula, and of Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin in Colebes, have shown that it is racially 
akin to the Veddas, the Sakais, and the Toalas 
of the above-mentioned regions and together with 
the Australians form a very primitive and ‘exten 
sive racial family which at one time occupied a 
groat part of the Southern world. Judging from 
its areas of occupation which ato either marginal 
or inhospitable hills and forests, to which it must 
Tiave been dtiven by invading races—there is no 
doubt that the race is very old in India, We 
have, however, no positive archeological evidenos 
of its carliest occupation—the only eatly site 
which lias definitély disclosed this type does got 
go beyond the stage of iron in Southern India. 
The point that ‘has to ‘be considered, is, as to 
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whether these people really form a homogeneous 
race in spite of linguistic and oultural differences 
or whether there are more than one racial type 
concealed among them. 

Tho presenco of a Negrito clement in the 
aboriginal population of India has been sus- 
pected for a long time but no definite 
evidence of its existence has so far been found. 
‘Thus in the opinion of the Sarasin brothers, “no 
one has yet succeeded in finding wooly hair in 
India” (Ergibinissi natur-wissen chaftichen torschun- 
gen out Cylon Bd, III p, 355), view which -has 
also received the support of Turner (Trans. Roy. 
soc. Edin, vol XI p. 114) Lapique (Rev. Scientific 
VI July 1906,) Thurston (Tribes and Castes of S. 
India, vol I, Tntroduction,) and Risley. To quote the 
Jast-named author, ‘although the terms; “wooly” 
and “frizzly” have been loosely applied to the wavy 
hair, not uncommon among the Dravidians, no 
good observer has as yet found among any of the 
Indian races a hoad of hair that could be correctly 
described as wooly.” 

While the general type is certainly wavy or 
curly, instances of wooly or frizzly hair may actu- 
ally occur (though not found so far *) among some 
of these people or as is likely their reported presence 
may reslly be due to superficial observation and 
the failure to distinguish between extremely curly 

snd genuine wooly or frizaly hair. ‘The question, 





‘* Since writing the above I was fortunate enough in finding a 
‘genuine Negrito tribe in the interior of Cochin Hills (Nature, 
‘May 19, 1928) and Dr. J. H. Hutton has also discovered traces: 
‘ofthe sume in the Nage Hills of Assam. (3fan in India, Deoom- 
‘ber, 1997 ). 
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cannot be decided, until samples of these 
2 collected and submitted to microscopic 
examigation by competent persons, Regarding the 
= face of a Negritoid clement in the Indian 
cdatinent, it has been further argued, and with a 
éertain amount of plausibility, that even if the present, 
inhabitants do not show any such trait, its presonce 
in the Andaman islands is a strong point in favour 
of its having beon in India at ono time, A care- 
fal enquiry among tho Andamanese tribes, howover, 
does not show any relic of migration from India; 
all the evidence strongly pointing to their move- 
ment from Further India where in the Semaugs 
wo have still living a kindred tribe, To settle the 
question beyond doubt, a search for communal 
cemeteries and other possible ancient sites in India 
is necessary, to find out if thore is any skeletal 
remains which show definite Nogrito characterestios, 

Aside from the question of the existence or 
otherwise of the Negrito element in the aboriginal 
population of India, so far as the two main lingnistio 
divisions of these tribes are concerned, namely the 
Austric and the Dravidian, all the evidence svail- 
able, in my opinion, go to support Risley’s 
contention of their fundamental Somatic unity. There 
is no important physical character in which the 
Austric-speaking tribes of this group diffor from that 
of the Dravidian-speaking ones, Consequently, ib 
would considerably clear up the issue if the Somatic 
and Ethnic characters of these people are not mixed 
up, bub are treated independently. It will in that 
case not only narrow down our field of enquiry and 
effect a simpler solution of the entire problem of 
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their cultural origins, but may possibly also supply 
us with important materials regarding their migra- 
tions and contact with other races, 


2 Amore intricate problem however is the settlement 
of the so-called Dravidian question, To pub it 
briefly, are there sufficient materials for us to as- 
eribe definite physical type to the people that may 
be supposed to have introduced Dravidian languages 
in this country? At the present time the Dravidian- 
speaking peoples are concentrated in Southern and 
Central India with the exception of the Brahuis 
who are physically akin to the other tribes of 
Beluchistan. Leaving them aside, therefore, the 
former present at least three distinct racial elements, 
namely dolico-platyrrhine or Veddah-Australoid type, 
a dolico-leptorrhine or Mediterranian type and a 
brachy-leptorrhine or Alpine type. 


The measurements published by Thurston and 
others comprise 120 Talu-speaking people from South 
Canara, 550 Malayalam-speaking people from Malabar, 
571 Tamils from Madras and Tinnevelley, two 
Ganarese groups of 410 and 290 individuals from 
Mysore and the districts of Bellary and Karnool 
respectively, 856 Telegus from the same districts, 
147 men from the Nilgiri Hills and 885 people 
belonging to the various jungle tribes, Analysis 
‘of the above data on regional lines shows that 
the main concentration of brachy-cephaly is in 
the North-western part of the Madras Presidency, 
botween latitades 16 and 12 North and* up to 

78H; South of latitude 12, on the 
Weatdrn Cossts and the Nilgiti Hills the people 
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appear to be predominantly dolico-cephalic ; on the 
East from Madras downwards dolico-cephaly is 
dominant again, In other words, the Deccan proper 
or the tableland between the two Ghats seems to 
be characterised by brachy-cephaly, whereas in the 
region south of it, including the two coastal strips, 
dolico-cephaly is supreme, In the Northern braoby- 
cephalic region there is either a predominance of 
or a tendency towards leptorrhiny. In the dolico- 
cophalic western region leptorrhiny is dominant 
but in the south-western part the tendency is 
towards platyryhiny—a charactrestic marked in the 
lower classes throughout the Presidenoy and is 
most strongly emphasised among the jungle tribes, 
In short, the dominant type in the North-west 
appears to be brachy-leptorrhine, in the South-wosb 
dolico-leptorrhine, whereas in the South-east it 
tends to be dolico-platyrrbine, 


In discussing racial affinities, language is not 
regarded as a safe guide, but in the present caso 
a consideration of the physical data in the light of 
linguistic affiliations of the different groups considered, 
yields certain interesting results, as ib shows that 
the languages, which indicate the greatest influence 
of Sanskrit, are spoken by people exhibiting marked 
differences fram those whose languages reveal much 
less evidence of such influence, Thus Tamil, which, 
is cortainly least influenced by Sanskrit and is. the 
oldest of the Dravidian tongues is spoken by the 
people+in the south-eastern part of the Madras 
Presidency, from Madras to Capo Comorin and 
extending on the west as far as the Nilgiris and 
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who are on the whole, among all the groups of 
whom we possess metric data, the nearest approach 
to the dolico-platyrrhine type dominant among the 
jungle folks. 

When we come to Telugu, which is the second 
most important Dravidian language and shows a 
comparatively larger Sanskritic influence, we find 
it to be spoken by people between Madras and 
Ganjam up to latitude 18 North and extending 
asfar as the Bellary and Anantpur districts or 
longitude 78 on the West who are much more 
brachy-cephalic and Jeptorrhine, A comparison with 
the Tamil-speaking people shows that the mean 
cephalic index of 358 Telegus is 77:9, or 27 
units higher than the mean index of 571 Tamils, 
which is 75°2 only, If, however, a comparison is 
made with the Canarese and the Marathi-speaking 
peoples of the same districts, whose languages 
show either a marked influence of or is derived 
from Sanskrit a striking contrast is at once 
noticeable. The mean cephalic index of 290 Canarese 
is one unit and that of 90 Marathis 35 units 
higher than that of the Telegus, On the other 
hand, the mean Nasal Index of the latter are 
8 points and 1°6 units higher than those of the 
Canarese and the Marathis. Lastly, Malayalam 
which also shows strong influence of Sanskrit is 
spoken by people in the South-western coastal belt of 
the Peninsula, who are markedly dolico-leptorrhine, 
Similarly, within each linguistic division if the 
Brahmans are compared with other groups, the 
former aro found to be much more leptorthine 
‘thai the rest, 
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Taking the two factors together it shows : 

(i) an inoreasing association between brachy- 
cophaly and leptorrhiny accompanied by a 
falling tendency towards platyrrhiny, and 

(ii) a close association of Samskritic influence 

with leptorrhiny. 

We have unfortunately no metrical data east 
of longitude 78 but a consideration of them shows, 
that the southernmost extension of the brachy- 
leptorrhine type goes as far as latitude 12 or 
roughly the point where the Ghats merge into 
the Nilgiri Hills, forming the southern boundary 
of the Deccan proper, Whether the movement 
of this type reaches as far as the Ghats on this 
side we are not certain, North of latitude 16, 
along the western littoral we find the extension 
of this type upto Gluzerat, Whether there has 
been a gradual deterioration of this type (as is 
probable) in this southward movement, our 
materials are not enough to come to a definite 
conclusion, but, there appears .to be no doubt 
that in its movement from the West to the Hast 
there ‘has been a gradual falling off of this typo. 
In the light of the deductions mentioned above 
we may reasonably infer that this falling off in 
the brachy-leptorrhine type has been due to the 
miscogenation with a dolico-platyrrhine element 
with which it increasingly came in contact. We 
may take it, therefore, that the brachy-leptorrhine 
type is an intrusive racial element from the 
North-west moving along the margin of the 
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Western Ghats up-to latitude 12 and has gradually 
diminished as it progressed southwards, when the 
fandamental type presumably has been dolico- 
cephalic. 

This would bring tho original somatio charao- 
ters of the Telegu and Tamil people into one 
group, the former losing its characteristics gradu- 
ally towards the west, as it came into contact 
with the broad-headed invaders, the latter, except 
in isolated classes, preserving its almost native 
purity to-day. In the course of his investigations 
‘Thurston * observed this difference of head-form 
among the inhabitants of Southern India,—for 
writing in 1909 he remarked, “whatever may have been 
the influence which has brought about the existing 
sub-brachy-cephalic or mesaticophalio type in 
northern areas, this influence has not extended 
southward into the ‘Tamil and Malayalam land 
where Dravidian man remains dolico or subdolico”. 
We have seen the light thrown by language on 
this question, which is supported by our regional 
analysis of the existing materials and which, 
therefore, may be regarded as the probable reason. 
It cannot, however, be considered as beyond doubt, 
until the anthropometry of the Telegu country 
east of longitude 78 as well as the skeletal 
materials in the numerous prehistoric sites in the 
Deccan confirm it, It is fortunate that under the 
leadership of Mr. Ghulam Yazduni who is ener- 
gatically excavating the ancient archaeological 
yemains in the Nizam’s Dominions, we may soon 
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be able to find some hina craniia which will 
supply coticlisive evidence for the solution of the 
whole problém. 

Similarly though the association of leptorrhiny 
with Samskiit language is indicated, the preséite 
of the dolicd-leptorrhine element in Malabar as 
tho result of this influénée, cannot be régitded’ as 
Gortain until the excavations of ptéhistoric sites 
of this region reveal human craiiia which suppor'd 
the above hypothesis, The skulls fourid by Mr, 
Rea at Adittatallur, in the Tiunevalley district, 
however, show a distinct tendency towards plityr- 
rhiny, as well a8 a low cranial vaulé dnd prominent 
stipta-orbital regions chatacteréstio of the Véddah- 
Anstialoid group, Material help can be furnished 
hore by trained philologists, if they have the 
hardihood to tindertake field-investigations of the 
languages of the aboriginal tribes of Southémn 
India who are reported to sped cortapt forms 
of Dravidian Iariguages in tho stitte way ag has 
been’ done in the Red Indian languages of North 
Atherida. For the researches undertaken by the 
pupils of Patér Sehiniidt « in the Australian 
Iniigudgies jtist before the war, indicate the postibi- 
Uity of a réléionship between fhe Dravidias, 
Puptitin and Australian languages, thétigh nothing 
positive can be said till intensive investigation’ 
take plide in this oointry. H such a relation- 
thip dan be shown to exist by futare réseatchion 
‘he entire Dravidian problem will be dolved, ab a 
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definite correlation will thon be established between 
it and the Vedda-Australoid race, The evidence 
of physical anthropology (on existing data) as 
indicated above tend on the whole to support 
this view, which was first propounded by Risley 
and Turner, Tho Mediterranean affinities of the 
Dravidian culture, disclosed in recent researches in 
that case can be regarded as dua to culture 
migrations without connoting anything about the 
race, Whether such a theory is borne out or 
not, there is no evidence either somatic or 
archeological for the view that has lately become 
fashionable in India and which secks to make the 
Dravidian man responsible for the Indus civilization 
as well as that of Sumer, for both of whom are, 
intimately associated with brachycephalic people 
as the recently discovered skulls in the Pre- 
Sorgonic sites at Kish * and El-abaid and 
Mohenjodaro indicate, 

3. The third problem deals with the eaistence 
of the ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ race. In describing the 
popelation of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Risley, calledjthem ‘Aryo-Dravidian’ ie, the 
result of the admixture of the Aryan and Dra- 
vidian epeaking races, on the ground that the 
data published by him, show the preponderance 
of a type marked by dolico-cephaly and inoreased 
Nassl Index. In studying the distribution of 
racial types in the North-western parb of India, the 
available metrio data indioste that the dominant 
elemett in this region is characterised by dolico- 
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cophaly ‘and true leptorrhiny, which is presont 
throvghout Northern Rajputana, the Punjab and 
Kashmir, also probably jncluding’ Afganistan and 
extending in varying proportion as far north as 
Yarkand, The skulls found ab Sialkot, and the 
recently excavated sites of Nal and Mohenjo-daro 
reveal the same characteristics, So the present 
racial element may be said to be the continuation 
of the type dominant from the earliest known times. 
‘As disclosed in Risley’s measuroments there is a 
sharp break in the eastward extension of 
type which does nob go beyond the boundar 
of the Punjab, to any appreciable extent. The 
question, therefore is whether this represents the 
real state of things, or, the break is to bo 
regarded as unreal, considering the kuown facts 
of history? Now, the anthropometrical measurements 
published in Risley’s name wore actually taken by 
‘Mr. Chandi Singh, a clerk in the offico of Mr. 
J. ©. Nesfield, then Inspector of Schools, who 
supervised him. ® In the year 1896, however 
‘Surgeon Captain Drake-Brockman, HR. 0.8, M.D., 
took a large series of moasuroments of the various 
castes in the United Provinces, under the auspices 
of the local Government. ‘The detailed individual 
measurments are nob available but the averages 
haye been published by Sir William Crooke. So 
far as the stature and cephalic index are concerned, 
there is not much difference betiveon the two 
series, bub when the nasal index is considered a 
great difference is at once noticed. ‘The mean 
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nasal index for 420 Rajputs and 455 Brahmans 
as measured by Dr. Brockman are 638 and 59+1 
respectively whereas the average nasal index for 
10G Rajputs and 100 Brahmans published by 
Risley are 77-7 and 74°6 respectively, In attompt- 
ing to determine the comparative reliability of 
these conflicting sets of measurments, not only 
the high medical qualification of Dr, Drake-Brock- 
man and the much, larger series examined by him 
have to be taken into consideration but also the fict 
that neither Mr, Nesfield nor his assistant Chandi 
Singh can in any way be regarded as having 
bid training in anthropometry ; and it is well- 
Imown that the correct measurment of the nasal 
Iéngth requires considerable anatomicl experience, 
On the other hand, it may also be possible that 
the ‘technique employed by Dr. Drake Brockman 
in his meakurments was somewhat different. The 
obly sku of known dntiquity found at Bayan 
near Agra tends to support Dr. Brdckman’s coi- 
clusiond rather than thdse of Risley. It is time 
therefore ‘that the importanes of this question is 
realised and an intensive investigation is undertaken 
into the racial composition of the people of this 
region, és Risley’s carrent theory as shown above 
is open to’ seriots doubt: Besides, as definitely 
determining the Hiiit of the esdtward extension 
of ‘the racial type dotnitant in the Punjab, such 
‘em enguiry wil clear up many obscure psints’ in 
‘the racial history of the entire Northern India: 
4. The fowth problem is the distribtition of 
the Bruchg-cephalic Alpine type. A sittvey of the 
Hen characters of the present population of 
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India shows that along the entire Western littoral 
from Guzerat down to Coorg we find the cyntinua- 
tion of the brachy-cephalic Alpine type. This 
element is dominant among the Guzrati, Marathi 
and the people of Coorg. As we have already 
seen, in the south it does not extend beyond latitude 
12, and beyond longitude 78 E in the Decoap, as 
far as our present knowledge indicates, 

Jn Upper India, however, from Benaras eaat- 
wards up to Behar we find the gradual increase 
of @ byoad-headed clement whose maximum intensity 
is gga in the popylation of Bengal, In Bengal 
proper dominance of brachy-cephaly is associated 
with leptorrhiny specially among the upper classes 
where the leptorrhine element is greater than ip 
any other part of India outside the Panjab, if 
the data published by Risley are to be trusted, 
In accounting for this brachycephalic factor in 
Bengal, Risley supposed the influence of a Mon- 
golian race seen on its optskirts. An examigatiop 
of the Mongolian tribes along the boundaries of 
Bengal shows that they are nob homogeneous. 
‘Tho brachy-platyzrhino element is predominant in 
the south-eastern part bordering gn Burma, whgreas 
ip the Brahmaputra valley it steogly inclings 
towatds the dolign-plo-tyrrhine, the hraghyleptarthine 
typs being dominant only along the Sikkim and 
Nopal borders. Jn Bengal, on the gther hands, 
the main concentration of the braghy:lepterchi 
clement is in tho southern or deligic region with 

sual decrease towards the north and the ,east, 

ides, the Bengali type is differentiated from 
the Lepeha and kindred’ fribes, in whom alone of 
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all the Mongolian types a marked presence of 
leptorrhiny is found by having a more prominent 
nose, In studying the racial anatomy of the nose 
it is not enough to rely on the relation of the 
length and the breadth of the nose, the prominence 
or otherwise of the entire nasel skeleton has to 
be taken into account, Risley was therefore right 
in making the latter as the deciding factor in 
comparing the nasal characters of the Mongalian 
and other races. In this measurement of the 
Bengali people, bowever, the test by which the 
prominence of the nasal skeleton could be judged, 
namely the biorbito-nasul-index was not taken 
except in the case of a solitary group. In the 
abseneo of this test, consequently, his conclasion 
of the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people was 
not justified on the basis of his own data. Prof. 
D.R. Bhandarkar bas shown, in his interesting 
account of the cultural affinities of the Brahmans 
of Guzerat with the Kayasthas of Bengal the 
identity of » large number of surnames of these 
two groups, 7 A comparison of the anthropometry 
of these two, therefore, is instructive, The average 
stature of the Nagar Brahmans as given by 
Risley is 1643 m, m. against 1636 m.m, of the 
Bengali Kayasthas. ‘The average Cephalic and 
Nasal Indices of the former are 797 and 78+1 
against 782 and 70'3 of the latter. The average 
biorbito-nasal-index of the Nagar Brahmans is 
1567 but in the case of the Bangali Kayasthas 
the fignre is not available but judging from that 
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of the Chapdals of Bengal (one of the lowest 
classes of the population) which is 1140, the 
value of this Index in the case of the Bengali 
Kayasthas could not be much different. Further, 
when the data'are analysed it is found that 63% of 
the Nagar Brabmans are brachy-cephalic and 58% are 
leptorrhine against 60% brachy and 75% leptorrhine 
in the Bengalj Kayasthas. It is, therefore, difficult 
to understand how the one could have ‘Scythic’, 
and the other Mongolian origin. Besides as Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda * has pointed out,’ 
—and he incidentally was the first to show the 
weaknestes it’ Risley’s theorythat the typical 
‘Moiigolian' oharaéteristio’ stich ax the presence of an 
epicanthie fold, and the absence'of bodily hair are not 
to be foiind among the Bebgalis, ‘hiv iisé not 
be taken to mean that Mongolian admixture ist 
denied altogether in Bengal,it is simply miéint 
that it is not sufficient to explain the donifiiing 
type im Bengal; the only way it seems to 
account for it is to link it up with that of the 
Western Littoral through Central Indiay of which 
as we have alréady noticed there is some probabi- 
lity judging from the identity of surnames, Ib 
is in the céntrat regitn, therefore, that investial 
tidn is necessary to'find out how far the continuity’ 
of type exists from Bombay to Bengal: Tle 
origi of this’ brachy-cephalie Alpine type in Indie’ 
way hithéito unexplained; ‘he recent discovery 
of brathy-cophaiic cranin in Sindh has lent some 
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probability to the theory of a very early migta- 
tion of this clement in India. But its extension 
both in the South ond in the East will never 
be fully understood until archmological exeavation 
of the numerous prehistoric sites yields skelotal 
materials showing these characteristics. ‘The 
excavation of the Copper Age remains in the 
Choti-Nagpur districts discovered by» Rai Sarat 
Chandra Roy Bahadur would be of great signi- 
ficance as they may not improbably throw some 
light on the racial origins of the people of Bengal. 


‘From a consideration of the foregoing facts it 
would appear that the greatest necessity in the 
field of Indian anthropology is the excavation of 
the archwological sites in search of remains of 
prehistoric inhabitants, for not only the racial 
history of ancient India cannot be reconstructed 
without its aid but it also holds, as already stated, 
the secret of the somatic relationships of the 
present population of Indie. In the long history 
of this country whose true antiquity is being 
revealed, the only document that we possess 
bearing on the physical constitution of its past 
inhabitants are the two skulls from Bayana and 
Sialkot, the skulls from an Iron age site at 
Adittanallur and the recent finds in the Indus 
Valley. Outside of these we have no materials 
for our guidance, In his account of the first two 
of the above skulls, which constitutes almost our 
sole literature on the subject, Sir Arthur Keith 
has retharked—There is no’ anthropological prob- 
“em more in need of investigation than that of 
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the prehistoric inhabitants of {ndia, We all wish 
to see applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the ancient races of Europe. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that there are 
hidden away in more recent deposits of river 
valleys and caves, in prehistoric isolated interments 
and communal cemetries, records of the ancient 
races of India, They have not been seen nor 
found because they have not been patiently and 
systematically looked for”. ® It is true as Sir 
Arthur Keith has noted that no systematic search 
has been made for the skeletel remains of the 
prehistoric races of India, and considering the 
vast number of ancient sites in this country and 
their accessibility, the lack of interest in these 
explorations is certainly deplorable, but, what is 
worse and syexeusable is the irresponsible manner 
in which such materials were treated, when luck 
put tuem in the hands of our explorers. A great 
part of literature on the pre-historic and early historic 
sites in India is tragic reading, but not a trace 
of them could now be found anywhere in this 
country. In his account of the excavation of the 
Great Temple mound at Indrapura in the Gorakh- 
pur district which roughly corresponded to the 
ancient Kingdom of Kosala and assigned to the 
4th century A. D., 2° Mr. Carlleyle, 27 late of 
the Archwological Survey, writes “I have called 
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this, a“skeleton mound’, because I found five-buman 
skeletons in it. One of the skulls found had a 
very projecting jaw exactly like that of a Negro, 
This belonged to the skeleton of a male nearly 
6 fect in length; but close alongside of it I 
found the skeleton of a female, 5 fect 6 inches 
in length, the facial part of the skull of which 
had a straight even profile, Another skeleton was 
placed across or upon the doorway of one of 
the temples. Four of the skeletons hud their 
heads placed towards the north but the fifth was 
placed the reverse way”, In another part of the 
same temple, the writer observes, “A human skeleton 
lay peross the doorway. ‘Two more buman skeletons 
of a male and a female lay nearly side by side, 
while a fourth skeleton lay just beyond the wall 
toward the west.” a 

Similarly in his excellent work on the Indian 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, 12 Bruce- 
Foote reosrds the discovery of a huinan skeleton 
lying in a flexed position in a large stque circle 
in Central Mysore near Savandurga rovk, In 
describing the cairns numbering over 268 at 
Tewurgi in the Shorapur district in the Madras 
Presidency, Meadows Taylor 1° mentions ,the 
discovery in.one of them of numerous human skeletons 
‘which aro mostly of small size as to height but 
shaving bows of wougual thioknes: and’ strength’, In 
a Neolithic tomb in South Mirzapore, Cockburn 14 
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found ‘the complete fossilized skeleton of an adult 
male. 

Not a trace of the skeleton mentioned above, 
and many more recorded in the accounts of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites of India not 
mentioned here, could be found at present. One 
would naturally like to know what has become 
of them—these dociments that are of priceless value 
in the reconstruction of our ancient history. It 
is unfortunate but nevertheless true, that hitherto 
archeology in India meant only the reading of 
some Sanskrit inscriptions and the preservation of 
ancient monuments. While they are undoubtedly 
necessary they are only some of the means to an 
end which is the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of a particular land and people. In Europe 
as well as in Central America, not to speak of 
Egypt and the Near East, the unrecorded history 
has been unearthed by its id, but in order to 
beable to do so the fundamental unity of archeo- 
logy and anthropology has first to be realized, 
Neither in Europe, nor in Egypt or America 
such splendid work would have been possible if 
the help and co-operation of anthropologists were 
not sought, for the culture’ or civilization of a 
people isa complex whole and its full. study 
involves the researches of different lines of 
workers, 

Actually how much can bo acheived by the 
combined efforts of scientists with pure archmo- 
logists is to be seen in Pumpelley’s excavation 
of Anau where the teamwork of geologists, 
anthropologists, zoologists and archmologists added so 
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much to our knowledge of the ancient civilization 
of South-westorn Siberia, In the excavation of 
our archmological sites, this aspect of the question 
has to be more fully recognised than it has hitherto 
been in this country not only for the complete- 
ness of the work, but also for the proper 
handling and preservation of such of its finds— 
specially the bones—which require special treat- 
ment in the hands of experts if they are not to 
be irreparably damaged. Fortunately the discovery 
of the Indus Civilization has aroused keen interest 
in the importance and urgency of archeological 
studies, and in Sir John Marshall we have a 
man of wido learning and experience who can be 
depended upon to direct such investigations on 
truly scientific lines, We may, therefore, 
confidently hope that the neglect and irresponsibi- 
lity shown in the past which led to the loss 
and destruction of much of the discovered skeletal 
remains of India’s prehistoric inhabitants, will not 
be repeated in future but a more systematic 
search will be made for them. In that way we 
will be able gradually to add to our knowledge 
of the physical characters of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of India, which alone will enable 
us to understand her present racial affiliations, 





V. LAWS OF EUGENICS & THE INSTITUTION 
OF MARRIAGE AMONGST HINDUS. 


By S. S. Munma, 2, a. 


Bugenies is the Science of Race-Culture. It 
is easy to seo that the agriculturist aims at the 
improvement of his corn; and the Bugenist in a 
similar way aims ab the improvement of the human 
race, The main object of the agriculturist is to 
produce the best kind of corn and that of the 
Eugenist is to produce the best species of mankind, 
that is to say, men who would be both sound 
in body and mind, He tries to examine, regulate and 
reform as well as improve in reforming, everything 
pertaining to Man such as his form, his colour, his 
habits and his performances i.e. everything pertaining 
to Man as an individual as well as a species in the 
Kingdoms of nature, And although man is the 
highest and most important of the known living 
creatures on the earth, yeb very little attention 
appears to have been paid to this important 
branch of study, till our eyes were opened to the 
various ways in which most of the leading prin- 
ciples of Eugenics appeared to have been applied 
in practice by Hindu Legislators. The Vedic times, 
the Epic age and the Rationalistic period all tend 
to show how the principles of this useful Science 
were observed in ancient times, ceremoniously by 
the Hindus who have handed down the tradition 
to the generations of the civilized twentieth century, 
when Science in all its branches is making rapid 
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strides, in order to cope with the varying needs 
and exigencies of the hour. 


At the presont moment, moreover, Europe and 
America have begun to realize the importance of 
Eugenics ; and yet there is no legal sanction or no 
tradition that enforces the application of Eugenio Laws 
upon the people of the West in our times, The 
ancestors of the Hindus, however, were the first 
to realise the grand truth and the most import- 
ant efficacy of these laws and, by legislation; they 
applied them to the Social Organism; so that for 
ages together i, e., the threo ages noted above, 
there was peace, prosperity and farther progress 
all round. 


Now it is a truism that’ the forenost thing 
in! thé dévélopment of the race of man is 
tho seéd. ‘The Hindu stoty of credtith as « wholé 
starts with the Golden Egg ~“Bfitanyagarbhia”— 
‘Brahotinda or thé Supreme Egg, Stkra anit Vitya 
are other termi meaning sémen, So’ Virya’ or 
hdinin’ seed ix the first stibject of study in Hugettics. 
Our Hindu stiiptural texty have’ ldid' strivt injuné- 
tiotié fot the’ obsérvatte’ of Brabitittiarya ; and 
what is Brélimachhryd i908 WEA interpreted a 
brigf? It ix a vow of Obey, rio’ dbubE; and! 
it i niothiig but the method of. pioldrehig’ atid 
mitiving Huma deed: Fé watt iP andiéné Endiw: 
alotis’ that stdtfort Rte f GolfBkoy’ wal’ held: 
inl grohit siiotity ¢ anit @ felt? WAY Tooked’ 
~ mbH wiv th! great futare’ Hop of fe koe He 

‘Peps ox siiseseaGs i OHA 66 obtalit 
eaowisd ge, to tit dnd etbdue pasion: 
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and become fit to produce a healthy rage by 
entering the life of a Nagarika or Citizen fall- 
fledged—that is to say, a Grihasth Nagarika—a 
house-holder or Citizen, 

Again, great respect was shown to the man 
who preserved Brahmacharya for the longest 
period. An Aditya-Brahmachari who preserved 
his seed for the whole of his life was admired 
tho most; and he that observed Brahmacharya 
up to the 48th year was considered as one best 
suited for entry into Grrihasthasrama, So, it is 
easy to see that 25 years was the minimum age 
at which a Brahmachari might enter into matri- 
monial life, Consequently, it is clear that 
great care was taken in the Hindu Society 
of earlier days to preserve and ripen the human 
seed, so that it might beget a healthy human 
race. On tbe other hand, again, a Brahmapa, or 
a Ksbatriya or a Vaishya—was considered to 
have degenerated and become a Sudra, if 
ho failed to enter into the order of Brahma- 
charya in time ; in fact, dolay in so entering 
condemned a. twice-born man to be a Sidra, 
In the Upanishads there is a story about the 
father of Swetaketu, who noglected and delayed 
the act of initiating the son into the order of Brah- 
macharya, by making it late for him to be invested 
with the Sacred Thread ; and his son had to suffer, 
a8 a consequence of it, a regular degradation, 

The next point of moment in Eugenics, is 
Mating. The Hindu Legislators enjoin that 

9 
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persons of unsound mind or suffering from 
diseases that are capable of being communicated 
from parent to progeny, shall not marry, i, e, 
persons stiffering from leprosy, siphilis, ghenorrhea, 
consumption, rheumatism and such others shall 
not be allowed to produco their kind, and thus 
pollute the race, A Brahmachari who had passed 
the required period of time in ripening the semen, 
was not allowed free choice of mating and was 
restricted from sowing the seed in any soil 
indifferently. In fact, he too, was not to be 
guided by the dictates of his juvenile passions. 


The whole Hindi Society was thus based on 
the laws of heredity. The legislation, too, pro- 
ceeded on the line of believing that the seed 
imparts not only the physical but even the 
intellectual and moral qualities of parents to theit 
progeny ; and that inherited proclivities were 
perfected by practice, and become ingrained in the 
coming generations, Castes were originally meant to 
be marriage groups; andas such they were intended 
to carry on the same profession by marrying 
among themselves. Thus the threads of different 
professions were cartied on unbroken. For instance, 
the Brahmana would choose, under normal con- 
ditions, his spouse from the caste to which he 
belonged ; and his children would bring to perfeo- 
tion the same vocation for which he was traine 
a man of warlike pursuits would do so in his 
oWn caste; andl sithildrly also, a tradét too in 
His own caste, Castes; however, were not a saiall 
group ; and notwithstanding this, there was a fear 
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of inbreeding proving a source of weak progeny 
by the law of heredity, To ward off this evil 
effect, marriages among “Sapinpas” i, e. the issues 
of the same fore-fathers were prevented; and 
among higher classes, marriages among “Sagotris” 
were probibited, i.e, among the descendants of 
the same Rishi; and among still higher class 
Brahmans, the same were banned as occurring 
among the descendants of four Gotras viz, that of 
the groom's father, of his mother’s father, of the 
father of his mother’s mother and of the father 
of his father’s mother. 

On the other hand, it will be seon from 
numerous instances that new blood was imported 
from distant places. Hvidenee is not wanting to 
show that Hindu Kings married the daughters 
of Grock Kings; some of them married the 
daughters of Patala Loka, i.e, the inhabitants 
of Pera, Mexico and such other places ; and 
marriages between Indians on the one hand, and 
Nepalese, ‘Tibetans, Kabulis and Persians were of 
frequent occurrence. Kaikeyi, one of the queens 
of King Dasharatha was the daughter of the 
King of Kabul, Instances could be multiplied 
from the Ramayana and the Mababharata as 
well ag, from the great writings of Kalidasa, the 
poet of poets. 

This observance of Eugenical Law was meant 
for the propagation and perfection of the race 
On the other hand, what is known as Varna 
Sankara or sensual inter-mingling of different castes 
was looked down upon, with an eye of contempt. 
Mann encourages even this Varna Sankara only 
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for the purpose of raising the .race, so that he 
has been ever careful and cautious about permitt- 
ing the bringing in of the seed of a more learned, 
more valorous or more intelligent person. ‘This 
is nob freely allowed nor indulged in, For instance, 
a hero like Arjuna bowails the evil fate of the 
army on the battle field of Panipat, which was 
impending upon them as a consequence of the 
devastating war that would bring in its train 
mixture of castes and would eventually destroy 
the traditions of the race, 

At this stage, it will not be out of place to 
tackle the word Eugenics and examine it to some 
length, in the light of what is written above and 
also what is understood at present by the enlight- 
ened world of Scieuce, Sir Francis Galton, it is 
said, used the word in 1884; and in 1904, he 
delivered a lecture on the subject in the course 
of which he defined it, gave its seope and aim 
and treated it in a lengthy manner, before the 
Sociological Association of London, It is the study 
of agencies under social control that improve or 
impair the racial qualities of fature generations, 
either physically or mentally. 


Here it can be explained by observing that 
all matters in regard to which the Hindus of 
catliesr days practically followed the principles of 
Engonies, were put under religious injunctions. In 
case of marriage, heredity and environment were 
the chief factors to determine the fitness or other- 
‘wise of the race ; and so, the laws forbidding marriage 
fn Gortain cases as well as those enjoining marriage, 
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have been directed towards improving heredity as 
well as environment. In our days, somehow or 
other, these are not regularly observed in all the 
various forms and to the greatest possible extent 
to which they were observed in ancient times, 
Daring the Vedic period, the period of law-givers 
‘and the Puranic times these principles of Eugenics 
had made their mark ; and the Aryans of earlier 
days had already exercised full vision and deep 
insight into the laws and customs relating to 
matrimonial alliances. Even medical works such 
as those of Bagbhatta and Stshruta and Charaka 
contain profuse remarks to show the validity of 
Engenical laws and their application, Learning 
was promoted and it was one of the main factors 
to constitute the fitness of children in becoming 
good citizens ; Brahmacharya came next. Sattvie 
food, such as milk, rice, wheat, potatoes, fruits 
and such other substances, contributed to the 
growth of fit and healthy citizenship. Brahma. 
charya or celibate student’s life was passed in a 
forest hermitage or in any open place where 
sanitary conditions were of the best. The very 
‘Hymns composed by the Vedic Sages and selected 
for being recited at the time of celebrating” the 
various marriage ceremonies go to prove that the 
Bugenic laws have been duly applied at every step 
of the procedure in marriage. In fine, the marriages 
of -clean, healthy, intelligent and virtuous couples 
have even been regarded as the only producers of 
a great fit Race, Ours is all symbolical ; and 
yet the Vedas as well as all-other Scriptural 
Texts from which recitals are made at the time 
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of celebrating the marriage, purport to state that 
the selection of men and women physically 
sound and strong, intellectually developed 
and morally high, as well as abiding by all 
the prevailing ethico-social code, must be made 
for the sacred nuptial tie. Legislators such as 
Manu and Yajnavalkya were rigidly scrupulous 
about begetting good and well-fitted citizens, but 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas followed 
their precepts as rigidly for a few generations ; 
and as timo glided by, some of them grew loose 
and the selection failed to be made with the 
same rigid scrupulousness as before. Mixture of 
blood was the result to a largo extent, and mixture 
of blood increased with enormous bounds a little 
prior to and during the so-called Middle Ages. 
In fact, tho evils of society against which Eugenics— 
both Science and Art—is trying to také steps by 
way of remedying ill-assorted marriages as well 
as the so-called Birth-control by means of physi- 
cal and syrgical appliances, had never existed in 
Hindu Society up to the time of the Mababharata 
and later Puranas. The healthy effects and cop- 
sequences of observing Eugenical laws existed in a 
prominent way, and made themselves manifest in 
different forms. In the meantime, Yoga and Yogic 
practice in the forms of abstemiousness, self 
abnegation and the like came to the help of marriage- 
laws based dn Eugenics; and Birth-control could 
be effgeted without much trouble as well as without 
Spposing the yrorkings and fanctionings of Natur 
in the haman grganism. 
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Gotras and Pravaras, be it repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, were taken into consideration, 
Marriages were celebrated between the bride and 
the groom in the same caste and in the same 
place of residence as far as possible; but if the 
selection was not likely to be a happy oie, the 
same caste in a distant place offered scope for 
selection, But for the purpose of avoiding the 
evils arising out of consanguinity of blood, the 
same Gotras were avoided, but not the same 
Pravaras, It will be a little ont of place to 
explain what these two terms signify; suffice it 
to observe that persons born in the same faiily 
could not marry, at seven, ton and even fourteen 
pedigrees remote. The Aryans of India were 
all regarded as born of the same seven 
or eight great Rishis or Sages who gave 
their names to the Gotras and Pravaras ; 
and up to date men and women are prohibited 
from marrying if they belong to the same Gotras ; 
or if they are Sapindas or common ancestor 
descended from the great importance of this 
rule—which is purely an Eugenical rule lay in the 
fact that if marriages would be cemented among 
such, the issues would be quite effete and they 
would not constitute good citizens, even as 
Western science has proved in our days of pro- 
gressive civilization, 

It may be noted, again, in passingg that during 
the Vedio Period, Brahmans and Kshatriyas were 
uot rigid castes but mpre sovial claves aid they 
could intermarry, if the latter had undergdite 
certain .purificatory rites, such as coinposing Vedic 
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Mantras and others as well as of performing 
certain deeds that were calculated to give them 
a higher lift in the social order of classes. On 
the other hand, since there are instances of Brahmans 
having been degraded into the Kshatriya class—such 
as the instance of Bharadvaja becoming a Kshatriya, 
it can be concluded that if Hugenical laws were 
not observed with a clear understanding that would 
not have been the case. For the welfare of 
society, intellectual fitness, was regarded as more 
momentous than mere physical fitness, and hence 
the Brahmays came to be considered as superior 
to the Kshatriyas, * 





: * 





* ‘This paper was read before the sevtion of Anthropology at the 
ec caer ime Be Une held at Caloutta 
cae : 





MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I, THE PONDANS OF CALICUT. 


The Pondans to whom Thurston in his classic 
work ‘The Castes and Tribes of South India’ 
devotes a short paragraph with a quotation from 
HL. A. Stuart's Census report, form a small caste 
whose name and traditional occupation are little 
known even among their near neighbours, ‘They 
were brought to the author's notice in the course 
of an investigation into the peoples of the West 
Coast, whose occupation to-day is palanquin bearing, 
which is traditionally said to be one of those 
originally assigned to the maritime community of 
fishermen, The Palanquin or Manchat is a kind 
of hammock slung on a pole and carried by 4 
bearers, 2 at each end who intone musically ‘Eh 
Hoom, Hoom Hoom’ as they trot along. Origi- 
nally manchals were ‘a distinguished means of 
conveyance reserved. only for chieftains’, Later 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas only could use a 
manchal ; the usual palanquin bearers for these 
high castemen were, as to-day, the Pallichans or 
the Parappur Nayars, to give them their more 
honorific designation, Nowadays the use of tho 
manchal especially in certain’ places along the 
coast or in the interior where other modes of 
transport are neither easy nor available, is general, 
not being restricted to any caste, and the bearers 
employed belong to the fisherman olass—among 
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the Mokkuvas there is no special section for this 
work though among the Mogayas there is one 
called the Boyis (both Hindu and Christian); Nasrani 
and Chetan xians too and the tapper class ( Thiya, 
Billava, ete), are so employed In fact taking 
to this occupation to-day is a simple question of 
wages and not a matter of caste or tradition. 
The Pondans are not Pallichans—the sight of 
whom according to a Malayalam proverb brings 
on pain in the limbs and suggests a ride in the 
manchal—and do palanquin duty for the Zamorin 
only during his visits to the Temple and not for 
any other chieftain or Kehatriya or Brahman, 
Most of the Pondans are now doing ‘petty busi- 
ness’, their occupation to-day being ‘trade’. The 
women sell sundry articles of food and some men tend 
cattle. Their number nearly 36 years ago was 38 
and has not undergone any marked decrease ; there 
are to-day only 5 families and about 26 adults, 
Due to the abandonment of the original occupa- 
tioa—only 2 families are now occupationally attached 
to the Zamorin—and the natural changes brought 
on by time and other factors in the Zamorin’s 
court, the caste is likely to get lost as an entity 
in the near fatare. The Pondans are in receipt 
of a fixed monthly allowance of grain and other 
requirements from the Zamorin, Many years ago 
22 families of Pondans with two leaders were 
brought away from the ‘Pandya Rajyam’, 11 of 
which with one leader stopped at Cochin as 
intended, for rendering palanguin service to the 
Raja’ of Cochin—my Pondan informant assures 
the their descendants live to-day at Thirupanithura— 
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the other 11 with the leader coming to Calicut 
for service under the Zamorin, The Pondans, 
according to my informant, are of ‘Vellala caste’, 
of ‘Aya Kulam’ of ‘Sri Krishna Varggam’ and the 
descendants of Nandagopan and Devaki. The name 
was not newly bestowed on them after their 
arrival on this coast and so may be a corruption 
of ‘Pogondans’ understood by Stuart, to be the 
palanquin-bearers of the Idayans of the East coast. 
‘That shepherds of the East coast did send out 
waves of migrants to the West coast is a tradi- 
tional claim more likely based on fact. e. g. Mr. 
Kannan Nair states in the Malabar Quarterly 
Review (1903) that the Gopas, a section of Nayars 
living in the southern part of Kerala and the 
Konars of Poondurai near Erode, belong originally 
to the same tribe. The Pondans however have 
no connection with the Nayars while the Pallichans 
belong to a subsection of Nayars. In fact my 
Pondan informant took a pride in comparing his 
people to the ‘Tamil Brahmans’ (Pattars) of 
Malabar whom they resemble, in spite cf many 
differences, more than any one else. In personal 
appearance they are like the Pattars down to the 
east coast chignon but they sport a moustache, 
Their marriages ore of the pre-puberty kind and 
the customs observed during pregnanéy, childbirth, 
inarriage and funeral are all like those of the 
Tamil Brahmans. The wife is taken to her house 
for child-birth and returns to her husband’s home 
only after all the delivery rites are over, The 
Pondans do not wear ordinavily the sacred thread 
though they do so on marriage and funeral 
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cocasions, Among the festivals they observe the 
important are the Karthgai, the Makara Pongal 
and Deepavali. As regards their food, they do 
not exclude fish and ftesh from their dietary. 
The inheritance is according to the usual East- 
coast ‘Makkathayam’ i.e. the succession is in the 
male line. Their everyday language is a mixture 
more of Malayalam with mutilated Tamil words, 
asort of Tamilo-Malayalam, ‘Though not considered 
‘high’ in sooial status they do not pollute the 
higher castes by their proximity. There is no 
distance pollution in their case ; the Zamorin who 
is ordinarily polluted by the touch of any Tamilian 
has granted them from the beginning this special 
privilege, * 


S. T. Moss, u, a., Fz. 8. 





© This paper was read beloro the saotion of Anthropology at 
the Afteenth session of tho Indian Science Conggess held ab 
“ Qaleutia in January, 1928, 











Il, STREE-ACHAR IN WEST BENGAL. 


Everybody knows that Hindu Marriages are 
performed with shastrio rites and incantations of 
Mantras, But there is also another side of the 
shield, Along with these shastrie rites, a body 
of customary rites, known as stree-ackar have grown, 
up, which varies from place to place, from distrieb 
to district. In the following lines we have tried 
to give a fairly accurate description of Stree-achar, 
as it obtains among the upper castes of West 
Bengal, : 

The day before the marriage, the Barankula, 
the welcoming winnow fan and the Baran-dala, the 
welcoming shallow basket have tobe arranged. 
This is the starting point of Stree-achar. The 
Barandala contains a little Ganges mud, a small 
stone, a conch shell, oollyrium, turmeric, a small 
mirror, a comb, a small pradip or earthen lamp, 
vermilion, sandal wood, white mustard seed, Mas- 
kalai, a kind of pulse, rice, Issarmul (a kind of 
root), myrobalan, a bunch of ripe plantain, curd, 
unbusked paddy, Dubgrass, flowers, a small knife, 
a bit of copper, a little ghee, and Sastit or rice 
paste made into a little heap, The winnowiog fan 
is also similarly arranged. It contains a little 
unbusked paddy spread out on it, an. unpeeled 
plantain, and four little eartben pots, each con- 
taining rice, maskalai, and turmeric, These small 
earthen jars or ghats are smeared with turmeric. 
‘The whole thing is covered with a silken cloth. 
After the bridegroom has. taken his bath, he is 
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made to stand on a little dais, specially erected 
for the purpose. The winnowing fan is moved 
before him in a graceful are by a sadhaba, a 
woman whose husband is alive. ‘Then the 
Barandala is raised up to him and each particular 
article that it contains is touchad on his forehead. 
A tika or mark of sandal and curds is put 
between his eyebrows, ‘This may be called the 
inangural ceremony of Siree-achar, the firsb recog- 
nition of the man as a bridegroom, He has no 
other fanetion to perform the whole day. The 
bride-groom is smeared with turmeric before his 
bath, After the bath is over, turmeric, oil and 
sweets aro distributed among the nieghbours. This 
is said to ensure a happy married life and healthy 
progenies. The bride has to go through a similar 
ceremony. 

‘The next ccremony of Siree-achar is performed 
in the early dawn of the marriage day in the 
bride's house, Some sadhabas or married women 
sit together in the eatly morning and cry wlu, 
uu, an auspicious ejaculation of joy. ‘The conch 
shell is blown, and tom-toms and shanai strike 
up a joyful tune, Curds, Chira (a preparation of 
rice), and sugar are mixed up together and three 
or five sadhabas are fed with it by another 
sadhaba. After the feeding is over the whole 
company take a good repast and disperse. This 
is called Dadhi-mangal ceremony, or the auspicious 
coremony of curds. 

Next we come to the day of marriage, The 
bride-groom arrives in the evening. Some hours 
before many ‘sadhabaé go to fotch water. This is. 
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called Jalsadha ceremony. They take a little 
water from the house of the bride and go on 
‘collecting water from the houses of three or five 
‘neighbours, and last of all, they go to a neigh- 
bouring tank or river to make the pitcher fall to 
the brim. A winnowing fan and a small shallow 
basket is taken on the head to the river-bank, 
‘The lady who goes with the winnowing fan on 
her head puts on a trail of a new napkin smeared 
in turmeric, This is called Sohag-lotan, or the 
trail of love, After stie returns from the river 
side, her husband comes to her and cuts off the 
trail with one stroke of the axe and carries it 
home in a basket, 


‘The bride is taken out and is made to place 
her left foot on a flat wicker work, specially 
made for the purpose. A sadhaba or a married 
woman also places her left foot on the wicker 
work. A bundle of straw is then taken and lighted, 
It is taken three times round the left foot of 
the bride, and then’ three times round the left 
foot of the sadhaba, The bundle is then spread 
out, and the bride stretches her hand to the fire 
and feels its heat while taking the name of thé 
bridegroom. Then she is bathed in the water 
that was collected in the evening. She then 
changes her cloth and goes to her chamber, A. 
red thread with Mona muni (a kind of fruit) is 
put on her neck. After retiring to her chamber 
an earthen handi, full of water is placed before 
her and she weighs the water out in a small 
bamboo basket, as big as 9 man’s hand, which ig 
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called ali, Two arica nuts are placed in her 
mouth, one ou each side, but she should not, 
chew them, A 
‘We have described the welcoming fan and the 
welcoming basket. Another important article of! 
welcome becomes necessary after the arrival of | 
the bride-groom in the bride's house, It is called 
Sree, or representation of good fortune and beauty. 
It iso small temple shaped heap placed on a 
disc, grade of a mixed paste of rice and maskalai, 
It is beautifully decorated, and oil is poured on 
its head. ‘The sil, the pounding slab of the 
household is placed on the floor and four plantain 
trees are placed on its four corners, The bride- 
groom is marched on to this sil by a bevy of 
ladies, and he stands on it in an erect posture, 
He is then given a weleome by the barandala 
and the sree by some married woman, preferably 
an agnate relation of the bride, The fruits of the 
Dhatura tree are cut into two and their stones 
are taken out carefully without injuring the 
pericarp. ‘Twenty eight such cup-shaped fruits 
are then arranged on a disc and a lighted wicker 
is then placed on each of those. The dise with 
its lamps of Dhatura fruits is then thrown over 
the head of the bridegroom. An earthen lamp 
with its covering. dise, is also waved before the 
bridegroom. Fourteen threads each to the length 
of the bridegroom from the crown of his head to 
his toe are then put tightly round his right 
wrist. A paste of Heghamla a mixture of spices,” 
is applied on his breast. A shuttle is pub in his 
hand, and he is asked to bleat like a lamb, A 
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| pad-lock snd key is handed over to the bride 
“groom and he is asked to close the lock, 
“After the Jock is closed, it is thrown into water. 
This is symbolical of the closing of the mouth - 
of the bridegroom, so that he may not quarrel 
with the bride in afterlife. The bridegroom's 
hands aro then tied with a piece of creeper by 
a lady. ‘The bridegroom's party pays a ransom to 
her and makes the bridegroom free, The bride 
gfoom then washes the hands of the lady who 
tied him up with the creeper. The bride is then 
seated on a wooden plank and carried seven 
times round the bridegroom, The bride and the 
bridegroom are then seated face to face, and the 
latter is allowed to exchange looks with the bride. 
This finishes the ‘stree-achar prior to the actual 
marriage ceremony. The marriage ceremony proper 
begins now; and the priest. offers the bride to the 
bridegroom with due incantations and shastric 
rites. ‘The bridegroom accepts the offer and 
undertakes to maintain his wife. He has not to 
utter a useless formula as in Christian marriages, 
that he should love his wife and none else during 
coverture. After the marriage is over, the wearing 
cloths of the bride and the bridegroom are tied 
up with another piece of cloth, 

‘The’ bride and the bridegroom retire to their 
sleeping chamber for the night. Ladies gather 
round them, and make themselves merry in all 
imaginable ways; jests, mirth and songs go round 
freely. The bride and the bridegroom play with 
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ouris by tossing them up in the air and catching 
them in the palm of their hands, The barankula 
is then brought up, and the bride takes out 
four little pots, containing rice and maskale 
She throws out their contents with her left hand, 
and the bridegroom has to refill them with his 
right hand. The sara or disc that served as a 
covering to the auspicious lamp, used during 
marriage, is then brought to the bridegroom and 
he has to cover it with the cloth that -he wears, 
He has then to take the name of his wife and 
make a promise, three times, that he would try 
to cover all faults and blemishes of his wife. No 
one is free from faults. It is not for the husband 
to expose his wife before other members of the 
household or nieghbours, ‘The bridegroom carries 
a Janti, the familiar mut-cracker, in his hand. 
‘The bride bas also to carry a Kajallata, or collyrium- 
holder, The betel nuts that the bride carried in 
her mouth during the early part of séree-achar 
are then cut with the Janti of the bridegroom, 
He is given some pieces out of them inside a 
betel leaf, folded and dressed in the ordinary way. 
It is believed by taking the nut that the bride 
earried in her mouth, the bridegroom becomes 
partial to her and begins to dote upon her from 
the very moment. It must be remembered in 
this connection that the bulk of the stree-achar 
ceremony takes place in the bride’s house after 
the arrival of the bridegroom in the evening of 
‘the marriage day. The bride’s party have the 
‘apperhand over the bridegroom. It is said. that 
<p bridegroom is no better than a chore or a 
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| thief, that is to say, the bidegroom should not 
“gssort himself in any way. He should not wrangle, 
He should put up with everything quietly as 
though he has come to the bride’s house like a 
criminal, the whole of the streeachar ceremony 
is directed with one end in view to rivet the 
affection of the bridegroom on the bride, and to 
make him subservient to her. 

Noxt morning some shadhabas go to the bridal 
chamber to take out the bridegroom's bed. ‘Chey 
charge a small fee from the bridegroom for doing 
the work, The bridegroom then goes to the parlour 
and is allowed to take alittle rest, Just before taking 
their bath, the bride-groom and the bride are made to 
stand on the sif as in the night previous, ‘The 
bridegroom takes a little vermilion on the little 
finger of his right hand, and describes a small 
image on the back of the bride. The bride does 
the same on the back of the bridegroom with the 
little finger of her left hand. A little water is 
then put on their head, and they take their baths 
soparately. After their bath is finished they per- 
form kusundika ceremony if they happen to belong 
to a twice-born caste, In Sudra marriages kusundika 
ceremony does .not take place, the kusundika is 
@ purely shastrie ceremony. It occupies some 
hours, Its duration depends upon the Veda 
according to which it is performed. Many mantras 
or incantations are uttered during kusundika and a 
Yajna or burning of olatified butter takes place 
according to shastric rites, The kusundika sets 
the final seal of the shastras, as it were, to the 
marriage and makes it valid and binding on the 
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parties, Although marriage without kusundika 
is no marriage at all, yet if a bridegroom 2 
before Eusundika the bride is doomed to perpet¢ 
widowhood. 





There is a ceremony called kanakanjati, It 
is performed just when the married couple are 
about to depart for their home in the afternoon or 
evening of the day after marriage. ‘The bride 
winnows the earth, thrown out before a hole in 
which mice live, and takes a rupee, and offers 
them both to an elderly member of her house. 
‘The bride and the bridegroom are then seated 
together and baran is made in the usual way. 
This is the parting ceremony and it is similar to 
the woleome baran, The lady, who gives the 
parting to bride, wipes her feet with the end 
of her cloth, 

‘We next come to the bridegroom’s house. The 
married couple have come and there is great 
rejoicing in the household. Ladies flock to the 
outer door, A pitcher of water is thrown under 
the conveyance, be it a palanguin or a carriage, 
that has brought in the married couple. A little 
milk and alta, a solution of Jac, are put into a 
Stone plate, The bride stands with her left..foot 
on. this plate. ‘The bridegroom © places his left 
band, palm uppermost on the head of the bride. 
‘The bride then holds a pitcher full of water in her 
deft arm, and fish with scales and a little ball 

_ of powdered rice paste in her left palm. ‘The 
‘Yeran i then made to the married couple, with’ 
othe winnowing fan and. the geet basket, 


; oaiee 
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The bridegroom holds on his palm which he has 
put on the head of the bride, a small basket for 
measuring rice and a vermilion holder, After 
the baran is over some sweets and pan are given 
to the married couple. A cloth is spread right 
— up to the room where the married couple are to 
sit, They walk slowly over it, just before entering 
the room, the bride groom throws down the 
basket used for measuring rice, and the vermilion 
holder, The married couple are then seated on 
a mat, the ladies of the bridegroom's family put 
a little honey on to the ears of the bride, so that 
their words may sound sweet to ber. 

‘The third night after marriage is the night of 
Fulsajya or flower bed. On that night the married 
couple are left to themselves, although eavesdropp- 
ing goes on freely. 


Sarmora Narayan Roy, 4, BL. 









I. ON TWO RECENT INSTANCES OF 
EXORCISM FROM SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN BENGAL. 


@ 

Primitive men believe that they are surrounded 
on all sides by a ghostly company of invisible 
beings who are ready to do them good or to 
inflict evil on them. ‘They can either cause 
misfortunes to them or inflict on them all sorts 
of diseases and ailments. Consequently they believe 
that diseases can be cured if the spirits, which 
cause them, can be expelled or exorcised away. 
There is a certain class of professional men among 
them who are believed to be well up in the arts 
of sorcery and charming, They believe that it 
is they who by means of their charms and spells 
can drive away the disease-demons or disease- 
spirits, 

Sir James Campbell says that “The unwilled is 
the Spirit-caused”, that is to say, the unwished- 
for diseases and ailments are caused by spirits 
which enter the victim's body and that the 
remedy for curing these diseases is the exorcism 
or expulsion of these disease-spirits by flogging the 
patients sv that the said spirits might leave the 
victims’ bodies and pass on to some other recepients, 
which are then driven away or destroyed, Theso 
practices are very commonly resorted to in, different 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. * 











% Vide The Faore of Bombay by B. B. Buthovon O. 1. Hy Oxford ; 
‘At tho Clatendon Press. 1924. Paget 257-58, 
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A remarkable instance of the practice of exor- 
cising away disease spirits by flogging the patients 
bas been recorded by Mr. R. E, Enthoven, 
who says that while he was a junior magistrate 
at Dharwar, in the Bombay Presidency, about 
30 years ago (ie, 1894 A.D.) he investigated 
a case of murder in which a girl named Giddwa 
was killed under the following circumstances :—The 
girl complained of a pain in her back, which was 
supposed to be caused by an evil spirit named 
Uzzi which had entered her. There-upon a 
Muhammadan exorcist named Tamal Din and 
two Hindu exorcists named Mudewala and 
Adevi were called in, These men at first 
made the girl to lie flat on the ground and com- 
menced to tread and jump on her body. Then 
they flogged the girl with a stick asking the 
evil spirit Uzzi to leave her. Being unable to 
bear the pain of the beating the girl fled crying 
out that the spirit was leaving her. Then more 
flogging followed. ‘The result of this was that 
the girl became unconscious and died. * 

Even in modern France, the common people 
believe that certain persons can league themselves 
with the Devil and by means of sorcery can 
throw spells over other persons and that the 
proper way of exorcising away the aforesaid Devil 
or Demon is to flog the supposed sorcerer so that 
the Devil may leave him. This will be evident 
from the undermentioned account of a witchoraft 
trial which is taking place in France and causing 





* Obict pages 9 and 10. 
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the greatest sensation there :— “Charges of witch- 
craft were made in the Palace of justice at 
Melun when the Abbe Denayers, of the little 
village of Bourbon, who was recently beaten by 
people who accuse him of sorcery, faced them in 
open court. 

‘The acoused, ten women and two men, belonging 
to the Society of “Our Lady of Fears”, maintained 
that the abbe was a sorcerer and had thrown’ 
wicked spells over Marie Mesmir, founder of their 
sect, 

A municipal employee at Bordeaux named 
Froges declared, with great solemnity :-—*T struck 
the abbe with that same discipline (whip) which 
I have used on myself for the last 15 months for 
mortification, I was a soldier against one who 
represented the army of the devil, I did not 
want to kill him, but to punish him severely and 
drive the demon out of him. * 

Traces of: this animistic belief still survive 
among the womenfolk of the country side in 
Southern Bengal. These women believe that diseases 
are caused not by the violation of the laws of 
health but by the mischeivous propensities of 
invisible spirits who are hovering about in the 
air. These spirits are under the control of the 
goddess Kali who lets them loose to torment 
@ particular person who might have offended her 
dietyship. If the goddess can be propitiated by 
suitable sacrifices and offerings, by appropriate 





* Vide the article entitled “Witcheraft Trial” published in 
tho Caleutta Daily Statesman of the @ist February 1926, 


j 
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prayers and incantations, she can bo so far placated 
as to withdraw her myrmidons— the diseases 
demons— and thereby to free the offending patients 
who have offended her. 

A recent instance which illustrates in a 
remarkable manner, the prevalence of the afore- 
mentioned belief among the ignorant womenfolk 
of Southern Bengal occured sometime ago in a 
village in the District of Howrah and of which 
‘an account appeared in the Bengali Daily News- 
paper “Zhe Dainik Vashumati” of Thursday the 
28th Jaistha 1332 B,8. corresponding to the 11th 
June 1925, In this case, a woman who was a 
veteran swindler, defrauded the ladies of cortain 
families of their ornaments by representing to 
thom, that she would eare the sick members of 
their families by propitiating the goddess Kali 
(the patron deity of disease demons and disoase- 
spirits) by making suitable offerings and by 
appropriate prayers to her. She took advantage 
of the oredulity of her victims who laboured under 
the impression that the sickness of their relatives 
and-children, bad been caused by the wrath of 
the goddess Kali who had let loose the disease- 
demons :to torment the ‘laters, So they readily 
agrood to the swindler woman's falso assurance 
that she would cure ‘the patients -by -propitiating 
the offended goddess. 

‘The full details of this interesting case will 
appear from the following: account (in Deva-nagari 
sotipt) which thas sbeon published in the afore- 

‘ 12 
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mentioned issue of the Dainik Vasumati, a 
of the English translation thereof which is given 
below :— 


ara Parez seats | 
PAR wey wT! { 

gatedt awe grater wats agri cee) are mic ae 
Bey, om wee ae SRA av ay aKa ae ies, 
Shear arene wre AEST BST HTS TL aeigre ait here 
woof gains duc afd gated wig free qa 
qraeit ma firm @ictete sfea Teg shor! @ eae eee 
urea, waa ant? ata yew ate wifes at @ ew few ew ee 
wears Hee aah firm Se arg Pt Stahl ates, B are 
wag ait fhe ana gafe arate faery fear ser ore Gita, & 
vg fen? Ge we cam ve fe | ae & Se aeare TT 
arf? ofe@ wifes, ed ererit ate wee tar were fee 
afea, Santee eit yar afar Sx Oa worm fe ue] 
angie eitdtita wrattveray ot @agae far gfere mea Eat 
wie wen? were weda | ace gatedt act fr eas are 
gfe Sud fr eefs ardie ory, ays, yao fey ret 
cafea | exgat are@ Petter wee, 8 ga ot wagr eats ae 
wat gia: wafer gasifier ane wfageitc wega faa, 
are sag weeny @ fayette age afta | Pager arfeere 
we @ ange afeefen® wer at were frm wie wary 
eRe kw ew ane sitar anfec efter aC oy mT 
Wea aifea! ex we aria e afeamat ow et wend 
eh ee wegrafe were site aren agit afeerte afer 
a, Pras fete wef fa amet ex ots ar g@, af’ dat arr 
weet | ofa maa wee @ wqe fae fer onhe@, ee ofan 
oo osfon ani wea! fieg agd 9 @ want fafter oma a, 
: fers wefe isa tate & aren wer rem-nae 
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gfe ag 

fre com efor fet won # ePtafe ex art arg, 
werrage, atrarm, eet weft wreitgr ferere mmge ea’ 
rate rome few, finn waar await wie fcarct 
ward sereTTg | 

iterates yfete Rat wen wem, wa’ are weary 
soreait weet fers * 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
“Fraudulent Proposal of Marriage”, 
Wonderful Cheating by a woman, 

A Bengali woman named Durgamayt alias 
Surabala possessing two other aliases also, viz 
Kusum and Kirthidast, had been previously con- 
vioted six times and sentenced to imprisonment. 
On the last occasion, she was sentenced to 7 years? 
rigorous imprisonment. ‘The Detective Police of 
Howrah bas recently arrested Durgamayt, She 
used to go to the distant villages in the district 
of Howrah and to interview the womehfolk there, 
just during those hours when the male members 
used tobe absenb from their homes, Everyday 
she used to visit some respectable family and to 
tell the female members thereof that she had 
‘come in search of bridegrooms for her two grand- 
daughters named Sarayit and Nihar, and to say 
that she would pay handsome dowery to them. 
‘Then she used to pass the night in the house of 
that family. If she found any member of that 
family suffering from any desease she’ would say that 
‘she would cure him by worshipping the goddess 
Kali. The female members of the household, being 
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ancious for the recovery of their relatives and 
children, used to agree to her proposal, There- 
after she used: to make a clay-image of the goddess 
Kali and. to ask for an earthen pot, alittle Gemges 
water; soma flowers and a few ornaments. 

Then these were given to her, she used to place the 
flowers and the ornaments within. the earthenpoty and 
then covering it up with a lid, placed ib before the 
image, Thereafter, stripping herself naked, she 
used to dance before the goddess. After she had 
danced for sometime, she used to send away the 
ladies of the family to another room, Then she would 
tale the ornaments one by one from inside the 
earthen pot and hid them in a bundle kept 
within her sari. In this way-she repeatedly sent 
way, the ladies to another room and stole the 
ornaments one by one. Then she used to tell them 
not to open the earthen pot until after the expiry . 
of three days, an that if they would act contrary 
tothis direction, this patient would die. When the 
day dawned, she. used to. promise that she would 
come back again on the 4h day, and saying this, 
she used to leave the house, But she never went 
back: to the house on. the 4th day. On her non- 
appearence, the ladies. used to open the earthen pot 
and. found that the ornaments hed: dis-appeared 
therefrom. 

“ENQUIRY BY THE POLICE”. 

After enquiry, the Police has come to know 
that in this way, this woman has defrauded many 
© fimifies iu the villages named, Majo, Balarampur, 
Amt and'other villages in the district of” 
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Howrah, and. in the village Haripal in the 
district of Hooghly and in village Budge-Budge 
in the district of 24 Parganas, She is now in 
the custody of Police, and further investigation is 
being made, 


Now from the preceding account we find that 
the woman, pretending to be the propitiator 
of the offended goddess Kali, stripped herself naked 
and danced before her dietyship's image. 


So the question arises: why did she dance 
before the image of the goddess? The answer. to 
this question is not far to seek, for we know that 
in ancient times, “dancing was a form of wor- 
ship”. Wo further know thet among peoples in 
alow plano of culture, the medicinemen or tho 
priests dance before their gods, Among the ancient 
Israilites, this was also the custom, for King 
David danced before the Lord with all his might 
(Second Book of Samuel VL. 14), Among the 
ancient Greeks, the Romans and the Babylonians, 
tho same custom prevailed, for their ancient 
writings tell us how processions of worshippers, 
singing and dancing, went to the temples of thoir 
gods, This custom also provails oven. at the 
prosent day among the civilized nations of urope, 
On the occasion of the festival of Compus Christi 
which is held in Seville in Spain, a ceremonial 
dance is performed before the high altar of the 
Cathedral of that city. ‘Then again, at Echternach 
in Germany, people danco in the strogts once 
every. year to celebrate. the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Saint Willibrond. Even in Bengal at 
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the present day, the erowds of worshippers and 
votaries dance in Vaishnaba processions to the 
accompaniment of singing and the playing of 
wusical intruments. On the occasion of the Chait 
Sankranti Festival, which is celebrated about the 
middle of April every year, the votaries who 
have taken vows to perform the Gajan” in honour 
of the god Siva, dress themselves in the guiso 
of various characters and go about in procession, 
dancing to the accompaniment of the beating of 
drams and tom-toms. 

Now another question arises :—What was the 
object of the rites which the woman pretended 
to perform—Was it to propitiate the goddess 
Kali or was it to exorcise away the disease-spirits ? 
I am inclined to think that the object of the 
rites was to exorcise away, by an indirect method, 
the disease-spirits which had inflicted the diseases 
upon the sick members of the households, which 
she defrauded; now the goddess Kali presides over 
the spirits and demons who inflict the diseases 
upon sick persons, and can let them loose or 
withdraw them at her own sweet will and pleasure. 
So it was believed not only by the swindler woman 
but also by those ladies when she defrauded that 
if the goddess was propitiated by the making of 
suitable offerings and prayers that she would relent 
so far as to withdraw the disease-spirits and 
thereby to relieve the patients of their sickness, 


0. 


Now we come to the subject of the exorcism 
‘ghont. A case recently oocurred in the Munshi 
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ganj Subdivision in the District of Dacca, where- 
in a person who was believed tobe possessed by 
‘a ghost, was repeatedly plunged into the water 
of a tank under the belief that the ghost possessing 
him would be expelled or exorcised away. But 
it turned out that on account of the repeated 
ducking, which the possessed person had to under- 
go he died. The persons who ducked the 
possessed-person have been arrested and sent up 
for trial on a charge of man slaughter, before the 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Munshigunj as will 
appear from the following account of the case 
which has been published in the Bengali Daily 
Nowspapor “The Anandabazar Patrika” of Monday 
the 22nd Ashadha 1832 B, S. corresponding to 
the 6th of July 1925 :— 


‘Wea TERT HEAL 


® Dfwarte arqarat 
geting wegare wre fegéte coord ew ey ett ey 
eer rain By Afierre arora ote sr eae ee ft 
uofe® arere rah wfc waa ay ore) urna an? 
wren ye Ura or ATTEN TETRA oH TY was 
gyRe weP Fro arcane wae OP fem UT) wa MwA are 
Foren | sorerefirer erehtt gfeveres fea 1 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
The aftermath of a Superstition. 
Death of a Choukidar, 

_ + A onrious case has been instituted in the court 
of a Sub-Deputy Magistrate in the Munshigunj 
Sub-Division (of the District of Dacca in Eastern 
Bongal). Ib is stated that a village Choukidar) 
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named Sadhu while he was on his duty, one 
night, got frightened (by secing something). The 
villagers thought that he had been possessed by 
ghosts. Thereupon, for the purpose of exorcising 
away the ghost, they took him to a tank and 
repeatedly plunged him in the water thereof. As 
a result of this ducking, he died. The accused 
have been released on bail, + 

Now the question arises : why was it believed 
by the people of the Munshigunj Sub-division 
that the ghost would leave the person if the latter 
were repeatedly plunged in the water? The 
answer to this question is not far to seek. It:is 
popularly believed. that witches ‘and spirits, oan 
nob cross running water, This idea has originated 
from the primitive belief that the souls of diseased 
persons have to undergo.great difficulty in crossing 
rivers while on their way to the other world. 
A well-known example of this belief will occur 
to those who have read the legend of “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” It willbe remembered ‘that as soon as 
Tam bas reached the “Key-stane 0 the brig” ho 
is beyond ‘the pureuit of ‘the witches. “A running 
stream they dare na cross”. 

I am inclined “to ‘think ‘thab ‘the -people of the 
Munshigunj Sub-Division superstitiously believe 
that ghosts and other malignant spirits have an 
antipathy to water and cannot endure being 
plunged therein, “It is under the influence of that 
belief that the illiterate villagers repeatedly duck 
the person; whom ‘they ‘suppose to'be possessed by 
a .ghost, in the water of the'tank so that ‘the ghost 
might leave shim. 
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This doctrine of Antipathy lies at the root of 
many quaint beliefs about certain objects 
possessing properties of expelling or driving away 
ghosts and malevolent spirits. On this subject 
‘Miss C. 8. Burne says :—“Some would add Antipathy 
to this list (Sympathy, Symbolism or Minietic 
Magic) as the basis of Charming or “benevolent 
magic” “Bell makee sing, debbil no come,” said a 
man to Dr. Hildburgh in Shanghai. “To hate as 
the devil hates holywater,” is an Irish saying, 
“Rowan-tree and red threed put the witches to 
thier speed”, a Scotish one. 

But these things may equally be interpret 
ed merely as overcoming the enemy by the 
exhibition of superiot magical force as the rival 
magicians of folktales vie with one another and 
outwit one another. The sounding bell, the holy 
water possess power superior to that of the demon, 
‘The sacrificial hue of the red berries and the red 
thread surpasses the resources of witchcraft; and 
the silver bullet that slays the witch probably 
exhibits the superiority “of white” to “black” 
magic. * = t ; 

Sanat Caanpra Mirra, a Ay Bote 


—0:— 


* The Handbook of Fottior,, by 0.8. Burne, Londou; Sidgwick 
‘and Jackson. Ltd, 1914. ‘pp. 143. 

+ This papor was road beforo tho sootion of Anthropology ‘at. the 
thirteonth session of the Indian Solonco Congress held al Bombay 
in Jamuary 1926, and bas been subsequently enlarged. 
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ly. SOME PLACE-NAMES.IN PALAMAU.. 


‘The, southern portion of the district of Palamau 
is extremely hilly and is. covered: hy dense jungles. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Khairwars and’ Cheros 
with a sprinkling of Korowas, Uraons, Birjias 
and Mehomedans. ‘here are no Mundas here 
now: 

‘The people live by agriculture and, the villages 
are therefore situated on some suitable upland, 
near river-courses. Such sites are never very wide 
in, extent and hence villages with more than twenty 
houses are rare, Sometimes the peasants fail to 
saye their crops from the depredation of bisons 
and deer and migrate to more hospitable regions. 
New settlements are soon made and soon deserted. 
Under these cirgumstances, old place-names are 
seldom met with ; and the names now. in, use are 
mostly in the language spoken, by the present 
inhebitants. However some names in, former langu 
ages have survived and, they tell us something 
about the people who lived here in former times. 

The country was originally occupied by the 
‘Miundas, who have. migrated: about eighty miles 
to the east into the. district. of Ranchi, It is a 
custom. with the Mundas to. raise, stone-monuments, 
over their dead. And if the Mundas move away 
from, a place, these monuments. re 
indicate, their. former, presgnge. Bat 
ticular part of Palamau, such monamonts..are 
rare, I have come across only two examples 
beside the road Garu to Makuadanr. The absence of 
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thettorial tones ‘tay be due to several ‘causes, 
The Mundas ‘might have lived here in very’small 
nittiibers like tHe Kairiwars, so that they -cbuld 
not gather a sufficient amber of ‘then to handle 
big ‘blocks of stine ; or, thoy might have tarried 
ia this country for a short time ‘on their way 
from Rolitus to Ranchi; or, they might not-have 
soquired the habit of erecting -stone-monumentés 
when they were here, However that may be, 
the fact that thdy lived hore for somotinte is 
provéd by the survival of a number of Mundari 
nets, 

Dalsadim—dal, to beat and sadom, horse, Tho 
peme of a steop climb on the édge of a plateau. 

Hesatu—hesa, the pipal ttee and -hatu, village, 
‘Tho initial ha is siinilarly dropped in tho ‘némies 
of two other villages in the district of ‘Ranobi, 
viz, Patratu and Baristu. Patrais a reserved piece 
of Iimd whero sal saplings are cither ° planted or 
else allowed to grow up freely; #o that Pateatn 
would inean a village near a patrd,, Buria is two 
#0 ‘that Bariata means ‘the twin villages. 

Hendehans—may have come from hende, ‘blibk 
aiid Adsa, earth. Tt is probable ‘that. the tword 
itis “was changed ‘tito hans, dutk, ‘By tHe later 
Hindi-speakers. 

‘Hesadi—probably froin hesa, ‘the pipél treo 
and Hindi (?) di or dihi, upland. ‘Thie worl would 
then mean upland where there is a pipal tree, 

Serendag—The meaning is nob known, but the 
latter half of the word is also found in the 
names Ichadag, Ighardagga, where it is developed 
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from da, water. Icha is the name of a’ plant, 
the flowers of which are used to prepare a 
cooling drink ; hence, Ichadag. Similarly Lohar- 
dagga comes from Lor, streamlet and da, water. 
It is therefore probable that Serendag comes 
from Seren (=?) and da water. It must. be noted 
however that da does not always change into 
dag, e, g. in Doranda from durang, to sing and 
da, meaning the water of river which sings. 

‘The transformation of the final a into ag, as 
in Ichadag, is perbaps responsible for the village- 
name Hesag, which may have been derived from 
hesa. 

‘The tribe of Mars probably occupied the land 
after the Mundas. An incident connested with 
their presence is preserved in the Hindi village 
name Maromar, from marna to beat and Mar. 

The present Khairwars and the Cheros all 
speak Hindi and names of villages and jungles 
or of prominent places are therefore mostly in 
Hindi, Villages are generally after some striking 
natural object near by. The following examples 
will make the point. clear. 

Valuadanr—from mahua, the name of a tree 
and danr, upland; the upland with the mahua 
tree. 

Dumarkona—dumar, fig and kona, corner. 
Similarly, Jamunkona, the corner with the jamun 
tree. 

Banjhabaher—from banjha, barren and baher, 
the name of a tree; meaning the place where a 
barren Saher troo stands, 
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Balahikusumefrom balu, sand and kusum, the 
name of a tree; meaning place near which there 
is a stretch of sand with a kusum tree in it. 
Koinari—The place which is famed for the edible 
koinar leaves, 

Maonadhonrha—from maona, a treo and dhonrha, 
a sreamlet, the place where a maona stands beside 
a stream. 

Jolhadhonrha—Jolha is a Mahomedan weaver. 
‘Tho word means a place where a weaver lives by 
the side of stream, 

Kandagarha—kanda, an edible tuber and garha, 
a streamlet, 

Salégarha—the streamlet with the salé tree 
near by. 

Paraspani—The place near the stretch of water 
close to the paras tree. 

Nagrapathal—from nagra, drum and pathal, 
stone, The place where the stones are shaped flab 
like drums. 

Palamau—from pila, hoar-frost and mou, 
shortened form of mouja, a zamindari division ; 
meaning the mouja where hoar-frosb falls much, 

Names also come from some important event 
connected with the locality. We have already 
noticed an example in Maromar. We shall proceod 
to study a few more like this. 

Korinduba—Korin, a Korwa woman and dubna, 
to sink or drown, It is the name of a waterfall 
where a well-known Korwa woman was drowned, 

Bharatdera—Bharat was the name of a pro- 


minent local mutineer, and dera, home, ‘The name 
is that of a cave in which Bharat lived. 
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Mayhipi—miiy, head -atid ‘hatnd, ‘to ‘etit, “The 
place where the head was out. 

Jogiinanda—from jogi, an ascetic and maidé, 
a cave; the cave where an ascetic lived. Cf, 
Jogimara cave in the state of Singuja, whith is 
situated very near this portion of Paldmau, 

Bagdhari—from bag, tiger and dharna, to catch. 
This is a very recent name and has come into 
use after an unfortunate accident last year. ‘this 
piece of forest was formerly valled Maonadhoiirha, 
after a neighbouring village of that name. 

Villages are again named after the inhabitants. 
‘Thus, Birjiatola comes from the name of a-certain 
tribe and tola, a quarter of a village, or a village. 
Aboerpurwa comes from the caste of Aheers ‘and 
pur, city or place. The final wa is often added 
in Hindi. (Cf. Korwa and Korin, a female Korwa. 
It would appear that the tribe is really called 
Kor or Kol, whence Hindi Korwa). New settle- 
ments are simply called Nawatola from nawa, 
new and tola, 

Besides the names we have already discussed, 
there area large number of which no satisfastory 
derivation has ‘been found, e. .g. Gard, Red 
Betle, Ker, Lwdi, Labhar; Dorém, Dabari, Piri, 
Samsihari, Chatam and so on. It is likely ‘that 
a umber of them are Urdon nawies or ‘are 
Munderi names altered beyoud recognition. "We 
shall end here with a very interesting case 6f 
such change in the town of Hazaribagh. ‘There 
is. hill which is said to have beoa called ‘Seta- 
gatha from Mundari seta, a dog and gaMhd,.a: 
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river, There are no Mundas near that place now 
and the Hindi-speaking inhabitants have altered the 
name into Sitagarb, meaning the fort of Sita, 
It. may be that some of our mystery-names in 
Palamau haye gone throngh similar transformations 
and have ended in boing names which, yplike 
Sitagarb, bear no. meaning. at all, 


Nmwat Koma Boss, 1, a, 








V. ON TWO MORE SANTALI FOLKTALES OF 
“DER MANN UND FUCHES” TYPE. 


In my article entitled “On A Santali ditiolo- 
gical Folktale of The “Mann Und Fuch's Type” 
which has been published elsowhere * I stated 
that up to the time of writing that paper, 103 
folktale’s of “The Mann Und Fuchs” Type, were 
Imown to me, But since the publication of that 
paper, I have come across two more Santali 
Folktales of the aforementioned type, which have 
not yet been discussed from the Storiologist’s 
point of view. For this reason I wish to give 
in this paper, abstructs of these two hitherto 
undisoussed stories and deal with the same from 
the folklorist point of view. 

‘The first of these folktales is entitled “Leopard 
Outwitted” and its leading incidends are briefly 
atated as follows : 

A man-eating leopard, while trying to escape 
from some hunters, met a merchant and urged 
him to save him from the latter. The merchant 
having agreed to do so on condition of his not 
eating him while he would be let loose, opened 
sack and shut up the leopard inside it, After 
taking him to some distance away from the 
hunters, the merchant untied the sack and let 
foose the lespard. Thereupon the leopard was 
about to eat the merchant. 








¥ Vide “The Quarterly Journat of the Mithic Society” of Bangalote, 
‘Vol. XIV. pp. 211-16, 
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But the merchant reminded the leopard of his 
promise not to eat him. After much discussion 
it was decided to rofer the matter to tho decision 
of arbitrators as to whether or not the leapard’s 
action was fair. ‘The leopard having agreed to do 
so, a nieghbouring stream was asked whether it 
would be fair for the leopard to kill the merchant, 
after the latter had saved the former's life. The 
stream said that it would bo fair, as men were 
ungrateful and washed all manner of filthy things 
in its water, Thereafter the dispute was referred to 
a tree which also opined that it would “be fair for 
the leopard to kill the merchant as men 
were ungrateful and cut down trees, although the 
latter gave shade to men. Then the dispute was 
roferred to a jackel who, having wanted to see 
how matters originally stood, the leopard entered 
the sack which was tied up immediately and taken to 
a ravine, After having arrived there and accord- 
ing to the jackal’s instruction, the merchant killed the 
leopard by battering his head with a stone; and 
the jackal fed upon the leopard’s carcase, * 

In the foregoing tale, the Jeopard has taken 
the tiger's place; whereas a new arbitrator viz a 
stroam, has been introduced therein, 

There is another Santali Folktale, entitled, 
the “Ungrateful Snake” wherein the tiger’s place 
has been taken by a snake, but the remaining 
incidents of the second variant are almost identi- 
* Fors faller version of this folktale, Vide, Folklore of the Santal 


Parganas. By ©. H, Bompass, London : David Nutt 1909 
pp 812815, 
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cal with those of the preceding one, with this 
much difference only viz, that the ungratefal snake 
is killed by means of magic spells, which he had 
taught to his intended victim's wife. The chief 
incidents of the second variant are stated as 
follows :— 

A prince saved a snake from being burnt to 
death in a field of thatching grass which was 
on fire, on condition of the latter granting him 
a boon. After he had saved the snake's life, he 
demanded the boon from the snake, But the 
snake not only refused to grant him the promised 
boon but also wanted to eat him up. Thereupon, 
it was decided to take the opinion of a banian 
tree, a cow, and water as to whether it would 
be fair for the snake to eat the prince, after the 
latter had saved the former's life. The banian 
tree said that it would be fair for the snake to 
eat the prince as men were ungrateful and cut 
the branches of the banyan tree although the 
latter gave them shade, The cow was also of 
the same opinion, as men were ungrateful and 
overworked and  illtreated cattle, although the 
cows gave them milk, The water was also of 
the same opinion as men spat upon the water 
and washed dirty things therein, although men 
lived by drinking this water. But subsequently 
the prince’s wife learnt from the snake an 
incantation for making charmed dust whereby 
ayen”and animals could be killed. After learning 
‘this charm’ the prince's wife blew the charmed 
dust upon the snake and killed the latter ey: 
‘Thus the prince’s life was saved. 
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In this last mentioned tale, the dispute is not 
decided by a jackel; and the incident of “Inside 
again” does not occur therein, But the death of 
the ungrateful snake is brought about by the 
wife of his intended victim by the use ofthe very 
same incantation which had been taught to her 

5 by that ungrateful reptile. 

In Indian folklore, the jackal is depicted as 
an examplar of cunning and trickery. Many of 
the Indian folktales describe how tho jackal, by 
his trickery and cunning gets tho better of mon 
and other animals, ‘The Indian folktales of tho 
“Man und Fuchs” type describe how the dispute 
between the man and the ungrateful beast, vis, 
tho tiger or the leopard is decided by the jackal 
aoting as a judge therein. In these cases, the 

‘ jackal, cunningly wanting to see how matter ori- 
ginally stood, cajoles the ungrateful beast to go 
into his former position again and that, as soon 
as this is done, tho latter is again shut up or 
entrapped and then belaboured to death. 

It is interesting to note that in many other 
Indian folktales also which do not belong to the 
“Man Und Fuchs” types the jackal by reason of 
his cunning, acts as judge and decides many 
naughty problems, as will appear from the three 
Santali Folktales entitled (1) The Changed Calf” 
(2) “The Magic Cow and (8) “The Widows’ Son.” 
In the first story entitled “The Changed Calf” 
Sis stated that an oilman misappropriated the 
“belonging to a cowherd saying that hie own 
‘pull had given birth to it. This led to a dispute 
‘betweon the oilman and the cowherd, which was 
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ultimately referred to the arbitration of the villagers. 
They relied on the oilman’s statement and awarded 
him the calf, But being dissatisfied with 
this decision, the cowherd again referred the dispute 
tothe decision of a nightjar and a jackal. The 
villagers were again summoned to an assembly 
whereby the nightjar and the jackal sat and 
pretended to be asleep. When, at the request of 
the villagers, the beast and the bird were 
awakened and called upon to decide that case, 
the night-jar said that he had been dreaming a 
dream wherein he saw one egg sitting upon 
another egg, and that no bird was sitting upon 
them. He, therefore, asked the villagers to explain 
the meaning of this dream and that if they would 
be unable to do so, be would decide the case in 
favour of the cowherd and award the calf to 
him, On waking up the jackal said that he too 
had been dreaming a dream wherein he saw that 
the sea was on fire, the fishes were getting burot 
and that be was feeding upon -the burnt fishes. 
‘Thereafter he called upon the assembled villagers 
to explain the significance of this dream, saying 
that if they would be unable to do so he would 
decree the cowherd’s case and award him the 
calf. 

But the villagors on hearing this, said: “How 
is it possible for the sea to take fire and for an 
egg to sit upon another egg? The dream is an 
absurd one and we are unable to explain it,” 
‘Thereupon the jackal retorted by saying: “If it 
is impossible for the soa to take fire and for an 
egg tosit upon another egg, how is it possible 
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for a bullock to give birth to a calf ? Your 
decision is a wrong on’. We therefore decree the 
case in favour of the cowherd and award him the 
calf.” So the calf was given to the cowherd, * 
Here we see the cunning jackal proved the 
absurdity and the falsity of the villagers’ decision 
by calling upon the said villagers to believe the 
truth and possibility of another absurd and false 
event and by their refusal to believe it to be true 
and possible, 
‘Then again in the Santali folktale of tho 
“Magic Cow", a thief stole a Magic Cow belong: 
ing to the hero named Kara and substituted therefor 
another cow belonging to himself, When Kara 
discovered that his magic cow had been stolen 
and another’ had been substituted in her place, 
he accused the former of having stolen it. But 
the thief persistently said that the magic cow 
belonged to himself and not to the claimant Kara 
‘Thereupon a great dispute arose between them, 
which was referred to the dicision of the villagers, 
But the thief managed to bribe them who decided 
in his favour, 
But being dissatisfied with this decision, Kara 
went to a he-jackal and she-jackal and brought 
them’ as arbitrators to decide the case anew. 
When the villagers were assembled, the jackals 
"went there and said: “If a judge takes a bribe 

his descendants for several generations shall eab 
i it this world: and the next, but if he make 
ir # fuller version of this Santali folktale, see Folklore of the 
“Bantal Parganas, By O. H. Bompss, pp. 49-51. 
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public confession, then he shall escape this punish- 
ment. ‘This is what our forefathers have said 
and the man who defraud another shall bs thrust 
down into hell, this also they have said, Now 
all of you make honest enquiry into this matter, 
We will swear before God to do justice and the 
complainant and the accused shall also take oath 
and we will decide fairly”, Thereupon the head 
man and the villagers admitted having taken 
bribes. But the thief still persisted that the 
magic cow belonged to himself. On this both the 
he-jackal and she-jackal went to the herd of 
cattle and readily picked out the cow which was 
claimed by Kara thereupon the villagers cried out 
that this was a right judgement. So the cow 
was given back to Kara, * 

In this case also, the jackal decided the dispute 
rightly by means of his cunning and shrewdness, 

The incident of the jackals cajoling the 
villagers to confess that they had taken bribe, 
by stating that the bribe-takers have to eat filth, 
also occurs in Santali Folktale entitled . “The 
Widow's Son”. In this story, a widow's son 
named Bhagrai, accompanied by his neighbour—a 
black-smith, went to a distant village to sell 
a cow. While going thither, night overtook them, 
and they took shelter in the house of a villager. 

At dead of night, the house-owner, stole 
Bhagrai’s cow and substituted for her an old 
and worthless one, When morning broke, Bhagrai 
discovered the theft and claimed his own cow. 





“Ror 6 fuller version, vide. op. cit, pp. 81-81. 
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But the houseowner persisted in saying that she 
belonged to him. ‘Thereupon a great dispute arose 
which was referred to the villagers for arbitration. 
Bub as the houseowner had bribed them previously, 
they decided that the cow belonged to him and 
not to Bhagrai. 

Bat being dissatisfied with this decision, Bhagrai 
called a he-jackal and a she-jackal to decide the 
case anew; when they arrived at the assembly 
of villagers, and when Bhagrai was engaged in 
stating his own case, the two jackals pretended 
to fall asleep. When the villagers taunted them 
with being asleep, while the case was being stated, 
tho jackals replied, “We have not beon asleep 
but have been following the case, I and my 
wife have a dispute of our own. You should first 

; of all decide our dispute and then we should 
decide the dispute about the cow”. 

‘The villagers having agreed to do so, the jackal 
said: “I and my wife always go about together, 
we eat at the same time and drink at the same 
time and yet sho drops dung twice a day while 
Ido so only once; what is the reason of this? 

‘Bub the villagers were unable to solve this 
problem. Thereupon the she-jackal was asked to 
explain it. On this she said: “Yes it is true 
that I drop dung twice to his once, there is an 
‘erder laid on me to do so: I drop dung once at 
‘the ‘same time that he does, that excrement falls 
‘to the ground and stays there: but the second 
time tho excrement falls into the mouths of the 
‘anesstors of those men who take bribes and do 
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injustice to the widow and orphan and when such 
bribe-takers reach the next world they will also 
haye to eat it, 

If however they confess their sin and ask 
pardon of me they will be let off the punishment: 
This is the reason why I have been ordered to 
drop dung twice”. 

On hearing this, the villagers admitted having 
taken bribe from the houseowner and said that 
the eow belonged to Bhagrai and should be 
given back to him. Whereupon the beast was 
restored to the latter. * 

In this case also, the jackal by his cunning 
and trickery decided the case justly. 

I have stated above that the two aforemen- 
tioned Santali versions viz, “Leopard outwitted 
and the Ungrateful Snake”, have brought the 
number of the folktales of “Zhe Man Und Fuchs” 
type to 105. Now these 105 variants are current 
in various parts of India and in other parts of 
the world. 

Therefore the question arises how the similarity 
between the aforementioned 105 variants to be 
accounted for? Have the peoples among whom 
they are current, borrowed the stories from each 
other, or whether have they been evolved indepen- 
dently? I am of opinion that they could not have 
been borrowed from each other, as the peoples 
among whom they are prevalent, are separated 
from each other by vast oceans and uneur- 
mountable mountains and could not therefore have 





** For a fuller version of this folktale, vide, op. eit, pp. 276-981 
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hhad access to each other. Take the case of the 
worldfamed and truly popular folktale named 
“Cinderalla”, of which 400 variants are known 
and which are current in different parts of the world, 
‘The Folklore society of London, by means of making 
charts and careful study of the different versions, 
tried to trace the story to its original home from 
where it was horrowed and transmitted to other 
peoples. But tho society failed miserably in its 
attempt. So the inference is that the stories must 
have been evolved independently, 

For this reason also, I am inclined to think 
that the 105 versions of “The Man Und Fuchs” 
type were eyclved independently ; and the similarity 
betwoen them can be explained only by Franz 
Boas’s Theory of the “Parallelism of Cultural 
Development” which, to quote his words, has been 
expounded as follows :—“Different groups of man- 
kind started at a wery early time from a general 
condition of lack of culture; and owing to. the 
unity of the hyman mind and the consequent 
similar response to outer and inner stimuli, they 
haye devoloped everywhere approximately along 
the same lines, making similar inventions and 
deyeloping similar customs and beliefs”. * 

i Sanat Cuanpra Mima, 4, 3a. 
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“Phe Mind of Primitive Man” By Franz Boss. New York. ‘Tho 
‘Macknillan & Gompany 1922. pp. 161. 
ot ‘Dhis paper was.read befare the section of Anthropology of the 
{hirteanth Sossion of the Indian Sejonce Congress held at Bombay 
in January 1926, 
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INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In Man for April 1928, Mr. G. D. Hornblower, 
notes the similarity in the ceremonial acts pre- 
ceding a wrestling bout in India with similar 
preliminary ceremonies that he witnessed in a 
wrestling bout in Egypt over thirty years ago. 

Jn Man for uly, 1928, Mr, H.W. Soton-Karr 
writes a Note on Prehistoric Implements in some 
Indian Museums, These Museums are the Prince 
of Wales's Museum in Bombay, the Madras Museum, 
the State Museum as Jhulrapatam in the Jhulla- 
war State in Rajputana and the Gaikwar's Museum 
at Baroda, The writer also refers to the pigmy 
macroliths of quartz crystal and large scrapers 
and side-choppers of quartzite in the Museum at 
Colombo, 

In the Journal and Proceedings of The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXIII, 1927, No. 1, 
issued in July 1928, Prof. D. N. Majumdar gives 
A Few Types of Ho Songs (recently) composed by 
a Ho School-master with a view to introduce 
social and religious reform amongst his tribe-fellows. 
In another paper Prof, Majumdar gives an account 
of Death and Connected Ceremonies amongst the 
Hos of Kolhan in Singbhum. In the same num- 
ber of the J, A. S. B, Mrs. C. De Beanovir 
Stocks gives some Afghan Stories from the Lolab 
valley in Kashmir, and Mr. W. Jvanow contributes 
Notes on Khorasani Kurdish, and also gives, Some 
Persian Darwish Songs, 
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The Journal of the Anthropological Society 

of Bombay, for the year 1927, contains three 
papers by Dr. J. J, Modi, one on Cultural An- 
thropology as observed in a Government House 
Reception, another on Zest in Life, a third on 
Was there Any Institution in Ancient Iran like 
that of Caste in India, and a fourth headed 
Anthropological Scraps, In the same number, 
Mr. S. S. Mehta continues his account of 
Some Marriage Rites among the Hindus, Mr. 
R. K. Dadachanji contributes the first part of 
‘an article on The Anthropological Method of Inter- 
pretation of Avestic and Vedic Texts, Ideas 
and Usages, Rev. Dr. Enok Hedberg gives some 
Proverbs and Riddles current among the Bhils of 
Khandesh with sn interesting Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. 
In the Journul of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Soviety for June 1928, Mr. S. C. Mitra contri- 
butes Notes on the Tree-cult in the District of 
Patna and South Bihar. In the Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly for July 1928, Mr, Romes Basu con- 
tributes an interesting paper on The Culture 
Products of Bengal. 

In the Cosmopolitan for April 1928, Mr. E. 
Gilchrist contributes a paper on Tomb-lore in 
China and Egypt. 

In the Cosmopolitan for May, 1928, Prof. 
Panchanan Mitra and Mr. P,C. Bose, contribute 
‘an article on Race and Temperament, 

In the Cosmopolitan for June, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanath Chatterji writes an article on The 
Festival of Charak. In the July number of the 
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same journal, Dr. Redhakamal Mukerji contributes 
an article on the The Sociology of Race; and Mx, 
Provash Chandra Basu om The Caste Systenv of 
India, 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Sooiety 
for April, 1928, Mr. L. A. K. Hyer contributes 
an article on The Malayarans of Fravancore, and 
Mr. S. C. Mitra continues his Studies in Bird- 
myths, and contributes a paper on Studies in 
Plant-myths, In the July (1928) number of the 
same Journaly Mr. S. T. Mosés, contributes a 
paper on Ants and Folk-Beliofs in South-India, 
and Mr. 8. C. Mitra continues Ris Studies im 
Bird-myths, 
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The Clash of Culture and the Contact of 
Races.— By George Henry Lane Pitt-Rivers 
(London: Routledge, 1927) pp. XIV+812. Price 
48 8, net, 

In this volume we have an excellent anthropo- 
logical and psychological study of the laws of 
racial adaptibility, with special reference to the 
depopulation of the Pacific and the government 
of subject Races. ‘The author brings out ample 
data and cogent considerations for ascribing the 
deorenss in the population of the Pacific, mainly 
to the interference by the white man under 
the influence of Christian Missionaries with 
indigeneous custoris, Most field-ethnographers will 
agree with the author that “Christian proselytism 
has done irretrievable harm to native races by 
disintegrating their culture”, and that “we do not 
need to destroy native customs, even though they 
may appear unpalatable, that is, if it can be 
shown that these customs are indispensable for 
the integrity of native caltare”, for “the surest 
promise of their own racial achievement” will be 
found in “whatever is sound or beautiful in their 
own racial achievement in place of blindly follow- 
ing the lead of people whose proferred cultural 
giffs they can never traly make theit own”, 

‘The need: for # profounder psychologital undérstand- 
ing of the marriage systems of the lower culture, and 
their sexual life and sooial castom: is appropriately 
sttersed, ont author's masterly stady of the problen. 
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of depopulation of the backward races through 
contact with civilized peoples and consequent clash 
of eulture should prove of intense interest not only 
to the anthropologist but also to the administra. 
tors of backward races. 


The Story of Myths —By BE. FB. Kellett, 
(London, Kegan Paul. 1927). PP. 276, Price 73. 
6d, net, 

The twelve chapters which make up this book 
were originally composed, as the author tells us in 
the Preface, as informal talk for students at a 
‘Training College. The book will form a good intro- 
Auction to the psychological study of myths. The 
first chapter gives a short history of folklore and in 
the second chapter the author discusses the psy- 
chological clements that may have contributed to 
the formation and development of myths, In 
subsequent chapters the author discusses different 
classes of myths, taking his illustrative examples 
mainly from the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Beowulf 
and certain versions of Icelandic myths or sagas. 


Social Life in the Insect World—By J. H. 
Fabre, Translated by Bernard Miall. (Duckworth, 
London). PP, VI+827. Price 3 3, 6 d. net. 

‘The social oustoms and peculiarities of the 
insect world are delineated in this delightfal book 
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with a wealth of interesting details and with a 
deep insight and sympathy born of intimate 
acquaintance and close companionship. In reading 
the book one hardly suspects that it is a trans- 
lation, ‘The book is intensely interesting from 
cover to cover, 


The Wonders of Instinct: Chapters in the 
Psychology of Insects.—By J. H. Fabre, Transla- 
ted by A. T. De Mattos and Bernard Miall, 
(Duckworth, London), PP. $20, Price 8 s, 6d, net. 

In this book the translators give a selection of 
some of the most striking chapters in passages in 
Fabre's “Souvenirs Lntomologiques” on the wonder- 
fal phenomena of instinct in the insect world, 
The solections have been judiciously made, and 
the translation is clear and lucid, 





Politics and the Land.— By ©. Dampier 
Whetham, M. A. F.R.S, (Cambridge University 
Press. 1927). PP, X+216. 

In this book, tho author who is intimately 
acquainted with the economic and political problems 
connected with agriculture in England, considers the 
previous surveys of the present position in the 
matter and discusses the various proposals for the 
fature with a due sense of proportion, and gives 
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his own analysis of the causes of agricultural 
prosperity and adversity in the past and suggests 
certain measures for securing the further agricultural 
prosperity of the country, 

According to our author the most important 
step in all agricultural policy is for Government 
to guard against increased depression by securing 
international action to stabilize the general price 
level, For the enrichment of the social and 
economic life of the village, the author suggests 
that: besides organization and financial support given 
through the Ministry, the Universities and the 
Colleges, to agricultural research and education, 
measures should be adopted to ensure a further 
increase in the number of holdings, graduated in 
size; credit facilities for those qualified men 
who might otherwise be unable to work them; 
the organization of large forms on a profit-sharing 
basis ; the mutual support and intercourse that 
agricultural co-operation with its many possible 
forms may give; the establishment, when possible, 
of industries other than agricultural in the country; 
and the development of the village school, and 
perhaps in the future the village College, into 
& real contre of country life. Although opinions 
will differ as to one or more of the temedics 
suggested by the author, the book is undoubtedly 
B suggestive contribution towards one of the 


most pressing problems of the day. 


Tome 
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The Nile. and Egyptian Civilization —By 4. 
Moret. (London: Kegan Paul, 19¢7), PP, XVII+ 
497, Price 26 s. Net, 

In this fascinating volume we have a most 
charming and illuminating account of Bgyptian 
civilization from the age of the “Divine Dynasties” 
down to the Persian conquest. The most note- 
worthy feature of the book, from the anthropolo- 
gist’s point of view, is the use the author has made of 
totems and name-ensigns in his reconstruction of 
the. history of ancient Egyptian culture, Down 
to the end of Egyptian civilization, the ensigns 
of the names, as our author shows, keep the 
ancient patrons of clans slive, in their revered tra- 
ditional form, in the great public ceremonies, and 
many of the gods appear in the living form of a 
sacred animal, The learned author finds that there 
were three stages of the development from spirit 
to god, in ancient Hgypt. 

“In the protobistoric period, the monuments 
show only totems on stands, in the form of animals, 
plants, or objects, About the beginning of the 
Jat Dynasty, human arms grow from falcons, fish, 
and even from the stafis of ensigns. At the end 
of the Hnd Dynasty the first hybrids appear, 
hhyman bodies with the heads of the old totems, 
which have become anthropomorphic gods, From 
the [rd Dynesty onwards, the development 
towards human form ‘becomes general and gains 
in speed. ‘The society of true gods. living in 
heaven is created, and in the, sanctuaries, beaste 

46 
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and fetishes surrender the first place to the new 
divine beings, born of more highly developed 
religious ideas”. 

The reader of this fascinating volume is forcibly 
impressed with the fact that inspite of its 
retention of such primitive ideas as those of magic 
and mana, religion was the ruling moral force in 
the life of the people of ancient Egypt. 


Contributions to the Ethnology of the 
Kwakiutl—By Franz Boas. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925). 

This is the third volume of the Columbia 

University contributions to Anthropology, edited 
by Franz Boas, The book contains Kwakiutl texts 
(with English translations side by. side). Pages 1-5 
jeal with dreams and the remaining pages with 
information relating to the social organization of 
the tribe and the acquisition of names. The book 
is replete with interest. 





Some Present-day Superstitions.— By P. N. 
Bose, B.Sc, (London). (Newman, Caloutta 1927). 
‘This a well-written and thought-provoking book from 
the pen of one of the most thoughtful and cultured sons 
of Mother India. The key-note of the book is contained 
in such passages as the following: “If Hindu Civili- 
zation is to survive at all, it should survive as a 
distinct entity. It has been an important factor of 
advancement of humanity in the past, and may yet 
réve a not unimportant factor of such advancement 
in the future it would be futile to attempt the 
conversion of the Hindus into a military, industrial 
and predatory people likeers the Western, Althoigh 
many readers of the book may not see eye to eye with 
the author in all his arguments and conclusions, the 
book deserves to be carefully studied and pondered 
‘over by educated Indians, 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAM IN INDIA” office, 
Church Road, Ranchi. 

1. THE BIRHORS : « Littleknown Jungle Tribes of Chota- 
Nagpur.—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, . Ay 3. Yay Me Le 0. 
Pp. viii+608, 96 plates. (Ranchi: “MAW JV INDIA” Office, 
1925), Price Rs, 10)-5 15% 





SOME OPINIONS. 


Sin JAMES G. FRAZER, pct, 1D, Litt, py 7.0 dy 
¥. m8, 0.m, Professor of Anthropology in tho Trinity College, 
Cambridge writes -— 
find it characterised by the same high qualities as 
mark your former monographs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You havo rendered a valuable servico to anthropology by plao- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of  vory primitive tribe 
‘about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your carefal and prolonged observations, might have passed 
‘way practically unknown, As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you havo collected a largo 
body of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. Tho book is a fino specimen or 
‘monograph on an Indian tribo and must always remain the 
standard authority on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
‘on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you, will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of uther primitive and little known Indian tribes. 

Sm ARTHUR KEITH, up, 7. 2G8, & 1D, 7B 8, Cot 
dervator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
‘of Surgeons of England, writes :— 

You ave done s splended piece of work—one which will 
‘make Europe indebted to you... 

Dr, A.C. HADDON, w,'4, Sc.D, 7.2.8, Reader in Ethno. 

logy, of Cambridge, writes : 























Your accustomed cxcsllent work. It is a most useful 
contribution to Indin Ethnology....eu- 

De, ROLAND B, DIXON, a. «,, Pu, p,, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard Utifvetsity wiites 
‘You are cortainly doing work to ‘be proud of in tho 


studies -you have published of the Chote-Nagpur tribes, and all 
‘anthropologists are in your debt. If only we could have simi. 

















i 
lar studios. of all the wilder peoples of India, how fine it 
would be !.. 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19, 1925 )-— 
Stadents of Indian wiithiopoloay te deeply indebted to 
‘Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on the past and present 
eultare of the Chote-Nagpur plateau. In the Bitar and Orissa 
Raarch Society's Jowrnal he has opened up new ground in the 
archaoology of his area, His monographs on the Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “The Birhors” is yet another firstrato study, 
fa stidy not morely of an obscure tribe but also of the work- 
tiga Jf that mysterious complex of thibiglit and feeling which 
go to make up human cultare, Mr. Roy is never a 
theoriser or @ partisan; his dictién is simple and precise, his 
fnépiratioh comes straight from the héarts of the humble folk 
‘ho hts tidde his friends, 

‘THE SERVANT OF INDIA, ( April 16, 1925). 


Bthnologiste throughout the world will be glad to seo a 
sucooesor to Rai Bahadar Satet Obandre’s previous monographs 
fon. the Muidas sod Oraons. As is to bo expected, the book 
in Girstclass and desorves a placo in every library whére such 
subjects aro encouraged ut all. Jt will be found very interest- 
ing and ploussnt-reading by tho nonexpert, and for those to 
whom ethnography is business or bobby, it is only necemary 
to aay that the author is one of tho vory fow Indian scholars 
whose writings are read outside India, 

‘THE ENGLISHMAN, (July 27, 1996). 


‘The veseurches of Rai Bebtdtir Sérvt Chandra Roy’ are 
‘universal among the most backward gibupe of stviijes. ‘Tie 
contest with civilization is ctterminsting ‘the aboriginos and 
‘the wuthor has done real service to, the cake of knowledge 
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it 
bj ‘his ‘welligledns? cbntribution, The suthor's intarest in 
Hidinogtaphy is praiseworty. No dépirtment of. the Ife of 
the Birhors has escaped the eagle eyes of ‘the ‘author. How 
they live, whit oéromoniés they observed, what sufferings they 
ear, what feasts they aro inclined to, how they thing and 
‘what is their outlook on life hive been very interestingly noted. 
‘Tho illustrations make'the book doubly delightful......i:.We have 
every eason ‘to thank the Rai Bahadur for this exocllent 
monograph on the Birhors of Chota-Nagpur. 

‘THE MADRAS MALL, ( May 22, 1925 ). 

‘There is no science which affords more opportunity for 
first hand research work, and mone much more neglected in 
India than the science of Anthropology. ‘Tho author of this 
splendid work is one of the fow faithful men who are devoting 
themselves ‘to making records of the customs and lore of tribes 
which ro fast disappearing. His works on The Oraons and 
‘The Mundas havo already put the workers in that field under 
deop obligation to him. And his welleonducted Journal, 
“Han in India” ‘is also performing a valuible sérvite to ‘tho 
science, In the present volime he usintaine the high 
standard bf ashéliship which che bas happily stained in his 
previous works. ‘The work Contains an aninding amoinat of 
{nforitution. about this muchnoglected tribe, and suust Have 
required years of patient labour to collect. Its made the more 
valuable by copious illustrations representing the people. and. 
their modes of living. 

One of the interesting sections of the took daals which 
folk-lore, than which there is no surer index to a people's 
Béyohology. Primitive nian lives in a woHld in which nothing 
is possible. He has ‘no stientific worldview which preclidés 
thio ‘possibility of miracle and magic. The Birhor’s folk-tales 
disclose the typical world-view of primitive man, such World: 
‘Wer as wo ee “still rofledted ‘in the ‘idiry ‘tales whith our 
itd ‘love ‘to ‘tient. 

Tes ihiosstbte “tb give a really ailoquite teview ‘of this 
sikborélting thd Schobinly ook. Bet we ‘mat “ddianiénd it to 
dl whd tt 'itterditid “ih anttitipolefioal ‘thtters and expitits 
indie to: suthér “for giving 'to the World this ‘exeelént 
record of the Birhors, 
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& THE MUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 
numerous illustrations, and an Introduetion by Sim EDWARD 
GAIT, 6.8 by G1 By 1.8 Pa D. 

Prico—Six Rupees. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


SmJ. G. FRAZER, 0.0 ty iD, Lith Dy RBA, RRS, 
Profeasor of Social’ Anthropology ia the University of 
Liverpool; writes :— 

Tt is a work of great interest and high valuo as a full and 
accurato description of an Indian Hilltribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it, You must have give much time 
‘and labour to the researches which you have embodied in this 
ook. But tho time and Inbour havo been well spent. Tho 
escription seems extremely clear and well written in the 
simple language which is appropriate to tho theme, and the 
translations of the poetry are charming. 

Ds. A. ©, HADDON, . a, Sep, ® R 8, University 
Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge, writes :— 

.**# Students have long wanted an authoritative accotnt of 
this interesting people, and now you have supplied it. 

Prov. Sm W. RIDGEWAY, x. 4, So. p, mB ay Lith Dy 
tp, of Cambridge writes 
+4 work of real importance, It is a great aid to a 
scientific knowledge of tho races of India to have a work like 
yours dealing with the subject. 

Sm EDWARD GAIT, xc 8 1 0 1B, PED, 10 oy 
formerly Census Commissioner of India, writes :— 

*** Tt is a most valuable contribution to -Indian Ethno« 
‘graphy. 

THE SPECTATOR (London) :— Anthropologists will 
elcome this caroful acoont of the Mundas: ‘The first part 
‘ot the book is oocupied with a history of tho tribe and an 
‘ttompt at solving the dificult problems that surround its 
origins. But possibly its most interesting section is the 
Bthnographical one, in which the tribal customs aro. desoribed 
in detail ‘ 



















THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (London’ Sopt, 1912), 
‘under tho heading ‘Notable Book’ of tho Month, writes :— 


Mr. Chandra Roy is intensely interested in the task he 
‘bas sot himself. * * The history, accurate and legendary, and 
ethnography of this interesting people sre given in great 
detail by Mr. Roy. *** 

‘THE STATESMAN (Calcutta, Aug. 7, 1912) writes :— 


‘An excoodingly attractive volume from the pen of Mr 
Sarat Chandra Roy of Ranchi. * * * 


THE ENGLISHMAN (Caleutta, July 22, 1912) writes -— 


‘The book before us is, we beliove, the first attempt to put 
togethor @ connected history of this interesting people, Mr. 
E. A, Gait, 1 ©. S, tho Census Commissioner, himself an 
acknowledged authority on Indian Ethnology, has written « 
learned introduction to the book, of which he expresses a very 
high opinion. @ @ @ 


THE INDIAN WITNESS (Calcutta, January 28, 1913) 
writes — 

Tt is a gonuino pleasuro to welcome vo thorugh study 
of tho Mundas as is found in these pages. Mr. Gait, in tho 
illuminating introduetion to the book writes conceming tho 
chapter on Ethaography:—"This chapter contains fall 
account of the daily life of the Mundas, their dress, agricul- 
ture, tribal organization, social and religious ceremonios, 
folklore and song. It has evidently been written in the light 
of a close personal Knowledgo of the people and deep and 
aympathetic insight into their feclings, mentality and views of 
life.” * * This book will fil a mucknooded blank on the 
shelves of those who sre engaged in a study of Indiv’s 
peoples. 

THE HINDUSTHAN REVIEW (Allahabad, July 1912) 
writes = 


“Tho work under uotice is au instructive sketch of the 
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It is a mino of valuable information. on all mattors relating 
to the Mundas. It is a valuable contribution to such sciences 
8 Ethnography and Sociology. Tho style is vory pleasant, 
Altogether Mr. Roy's book is of absorbing interest, 


THE MODERN REVIEW (Calcutta, June, 1912) 
writes = 

‘This neatly printed and well-hound bogk is a storehouse 
‘of information regarding the Mundas and the Country they 
inhabit. The author. has looked up. carefully all available 
records and has executed his self-imposed task with scholarly 
ability. It is a’ pity that such a capable man as the author is, 
‘could not devote his whole time to the work of ethnological 
mesearch in India, for which there is a pressing need in this 
country. Mr. Gait, who is now undoubtedly a great authority 
on tho subject of Indian Ethnology, has wxitten an introdue- 
tion for the book which is by itself an interesting and 
instructive study. 

‘THE INDIAN WORLD (Caloutta, September 22, 1912) 
wales — 

‘Tho author collected, collated and aystomatiged tho 
vast materials at his disposal with a care and devotion that 
must bo the ambition of all studenta of history. His insigh 
into the true life and spirit of the people is not born of 
ilettante interest but of close acquaintance with their 
manners and customs, The chapter on the Ethnography of 
‘the Mundas is worth its weight in gold.....Jn a word, ‘the 
book is an invaluable contribution to the Ethnological 
Hterature of India. 

Alo. highly spoken, of by such papers as the 


ATHENZUM (Aug. “10, 1912), the ANTHROPOS (lan, 
Feby, 1913), and the CATHOLIO HERALD. (June, 1932), 





& MER GRAONS OF CHOTAMAGFUS. With 
numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Dr. AO. 
HADDON, M.A, SD, ERS. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


Sm JAMES FRAZER, vot, uu a, Litt a, Rm a, 
RR a 

‘The ‘book is full of very valuable and interesting 
information. I cordially congratulate you on your success in 
collecting so much anthropological information concerning tho 
tribe, and on the admirable Iucidity and tersoness with which 
you set forth the facts carefully distinguishing them from 
Jnferences which you have drawn from them. ‘The inferences 
neem to me for tho most part just and probable. 

Your work on the Onions promises to raik with the very 
est monographs on Indian tribes. 

‘THE SPECTATOR (London, Jany. 29, 1916) :— 

In Bengal, at least a genuine interest in the Anthropology 
of the provines has led to the writing of books of real merit 
‘and importance by Bengalis. Such was Mr. Roy's own account 
of The Mundas and Their Country. Mr. Boy now gives a careful 
description of another pf the aboriginal tribes of tho Chota- 
Nagpur plateau, with numerous illnstrations and a map. Dr. 
Haddon's introduction surmarises with his wonted skill and 
Joarning, tho most interesting and siguificant of tho writer's 
observations and discoveries. 

THE TIMES (London, January 6, 1916) :— 

Sarat Chandra Roy has given us much valuable informa- 
tion in this book, and we hope that, his fino example wil be 
followed by some of his fellow-countrymen, 


4 PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Patna University Readership 
Lectures. 

Price,—Five Rupoos. 
SOME OPINIONS. 

Sm JAMES FRAZER, 2. ct, & & Dy Litt, D, mB Ay 
rm n. &, Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool writes :— 


I admire the range of your knowledge and intellectual in 
terests, the sobriety and soundness of your judgment, and the 
Tucidity and succintness of your exposition. ‘The book seems 
to me to desorve a wide circulation not only in India but 
wherever the English language is spoken, for, so far as I am 
aware, * * there is mo took on’ the same broad philosophical 
lines in English. Hitherto by your monographs on the Mundas 
and‘ Oraone and your other writitgs you have proved yourself 
a first-rate field anthropologist, in your new book you have 
shown powers of higher quality and wider range. India is to 
be warmly congratulated on possessing’ in you an anthro- 
pologist of a very high order, and I am happy to know that 
‘tho authorities have had the discernment to appoint you to the 
first teaching post of anthropology in the University of Patna. 
T could envy India your possession, for good anthropologists are 
too rite anywhere; but I am satisfied that for the advance 
mént of our science you are far better situited in India than 
you would be in Europe seeing that India includes such an 
immense diversity of races and’ of cultures, from low savagery 
up to high civilisation, * * * 








Sm ARTHUR KEITH, . p, FR 0. 8) bth Dy RRB, 
Conservator af the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, in’ Nature (London, April 
1922) - 

‘The Lectures form one of th best introductions into the 
study of anthropology in the English Lebguage, 

De. R. R. MARETT, w, a, v. Sc, Header io Anthropology 
in the University of Oxford, in Tie London Mercury (June, 
1921)—* *A most learned snd Incid epitome of the methods 
and results of the study of mam,’ prehistoric and present, 
considered on his physical side. *** 

De, A: O. HADDON, x. a, So. p, Fr Re, in Fotk-Lore 
(London, Sept. 1921).—***The author is quite up-to-date in: 
his reading......The book gives’ an accurate epitomised 
smrvey of our prosonts knowledge of' the’ subject treated, 
Tndlin stiidents are to be cbgratulated on having an 
instructor so learned, broad-minded and eane. 








De, WILLIAM OROOKE, na,p.Sc, 6 1 © of Oxford - 
Writes:— 
1 have read your book with care and find it a very 
earned and interesting contribution to oar knowledge of the 
subjectoee-eene : 
Dr. RONALD B. DIXON, Pa. p, Professor of Anthro- 
Pology in the Harvard University, Conbridge, Mass., writs:— 
ssocemlt seems to me that you have admirably covered the 
ground of a preparatoy statement for beginners and have 
presented the major facts in such form that they shoold be 
certain to arouse the interest of students, and lead them to 
wish to take up the study of man, We here in America labor 
under the same difficulties in not having any adequate book 
which can be used as a text book, and have much felt the need 
of something of the sort you have so well provided for 
students in India, 
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I. PREHISTORY OF ASSAM. * 
By 
J. HL, Hortoy, a. A.D. 804 0 1. B, 1 0. & 


The material for the pre-history of Assam is 
very scant in records as owing to the great humi- 
dity of the climate all objects other than stone 
perish vory fast, and consequently wherever we 
have no stone records we have to supplement 
what we know by infefences from ethnological 
evidence and from the survivals which exist, 
There has been little change fortunately from the 
time of Megasthenes in the Naga Hills, Pliny 
writing before the beginning of the Christian are 
mentions the Abors of Assam, Ptolemy writing 
later mentions the Nagas and locates them where 
they are now, 

OF records in stone there is practically nothing 
existing but celts, i, ¢, stone adzes or axes and a 
fow pre-historic Megalithic monuments, Of the 
colts there are 8 types. One is long and narrow 
and in shape like an isosceles triangle, ‘The second, 





* Boing the summary of « locturo delivered in tho Lecture Theatro 
of the Indian Musoum, Calcutta on the 17th of August 1928, 
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is more or less rectangular and the third is 
shouldered. ‘The long and narrow one is practi- 
cally identical in type with celts found in dolmen 
graves in South India, The rectangular one is 
very rare and as far as I know, there are only 3 
or 4 specimens out of some hundreds. It was 
probably hafted in the Polynesian manner between 
two layers of wood lashed together. By far the 
commonest type is slightly shouldered type 
derived from the Irrawady or Mon Khmer. Mon 
Khmer forms also survive in language and folk- 
lore throughout Assam. ‘The adze type is found 
in the Ganges valley and was probably brought 
by the emigrants from the east. To return to 
the narrow celt of south India, we find celts of 
this pattern occurring in Assam, and we also find 
dolmen burials very similar to those discovered by 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy and Professor 
Mitra in Central India and similarly associated 
with pot burials, We also frequently find pot 
burials in the Naga Hills without dolmens. 


‘We have certain pre-historic monoliths in Assam 
which are in themselves unique as far as we know, 
At Dimapur close to Manipur Road Station on 
the A.B. Railway there are a series of monolithic 
erections which take the form of vhe lingam and 
yoni, but are unlike anything else in India, The 
nearest parallel is perhaps found again in Malaya, 
if we exclude ‘a few isolated specimens depicted by 
Dalton from Chota Nagpur. Further we have a 
similar group of monoliths but much later in 
date and bringing us down nearly to the Ahom 
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period in Assam, Other evidence links up these 
monoliths at Dimapur end Jumuguri with existing 
monoliths in the Naga Hills, but the latter are 
always of rough stone. Ono point may here be 
noticed, ‘The rough stone monoliths are apparently 
derived from originals of wood. We have, in fact, 
a series of Megalithic work forming a chain from 
the most primitive type of monuments right down 
to the present day, and we get a similar series 
in the Jaintin Hills: rough stone dissoliths, then 
bridges built of huge stones and finally the Hindu 
temples of Jaintiapar and Thuljar. In tho Assam 
valley we get a similar series, for instance, the 
Sil Hako Bridge and the ruins of Nimaligarh 
temple and the old temple of Kamakhya. 

Assam is known as the location in particular 
of Tantric forms of Hinduism, Tt would appear 
that this Tantric form is probably due to the 
incorporation into Hinduism of a fertility cult 
which preceded it as the religion of the country, 
The monolithic structures in the East have been 
associated by some writers with What is called 
the Heliolithic diffusion from Bgypt, but there is 
no trace whatever of this association in the 
monuments of Assam, except certain figures of 
heavenly: bodies which are still used as decoration 
on houses and which are always described as 
moons, The dolmens possibly suggest distribution 
from South India, but, if so, the probablé course 
was across the Bay of Bengal and then back again 
westwards from farther Asis, Possibly the origin 
was from Indonesia whence apparently the use 
of the supari—areca nut—spread to India as well 
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as the Pacific, ‘The true significance. of these 
stones is to be inferred from existing cults. First} 
of all we find that stones are erected always in 
pairs because the pair is the natural unit in 
nature, They are associated with water and 
clearly, therefore, with some fertility oult, They 
are also intimately associated with the dead and 
are the vehicles by which the soul fertilizes the 
soil. This is to be seen clearly in the theory of 
the soul as stated by the Karens. The soul is 
material, and, when the body dies, pupates, as it 
were;— this pupa ultimately falling to the ground 
passes into the vegetation, overgrows into seed 
and is again absorbed by men or animals which 
eat the fodder or the grass, and passes again in- 
to the semen, thus making a continual cycle of 
life. ‘The cult of the stone age in Assam, there- 
fore, may be hest described as ancestor worship. 
This theory incidentally accounts for the practice of 
head-hunting. ‘The head is taken in order to obtain 
soul matter, which is thus transferred from the village 
of the enemy to that of the head-taker who thus 
succeeds in increasing the amount of socl matter 
and consequently the fertility of his own village 
at the expense of another's. 

The method of erection of monoliths is very 
important as it throws some light on the erection 
of pre-historic monoliths in other parts of the world. 
Assam und Madagascar are the only remaining 
parts of the world 1, I believe, where the practice 





¥ ‘Tho Mundas and the Hos of Chota Nagpur also ereot rough 

stones in honour of the dead. I have also found similar ( though 

stono slabs erected in memory of tho dead. by the 

Porgjas in the Jaypore Agency of the Madrag Presidency.— 
Eaitor. 
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of erecting rough stones still continues, There are 
two methods of transporting stones to the sites, 
one of which is to tie the stone to an enormous 
framework which can be lifted on the shoulders 
of some 60 men and carried. The other method 
is laying the stone on a shed, and by dragging 
with ropes the end of the stone is lifted by 
inserting wedges. The top is then barnessed and 
dragged from the opposite side as well as lifted 
with wooden levers from below. The foot is 
kept in place by a gang who press against it 
with a long pole to prevent its slipping. When 
the stone is raised to the erect position all the 
workers rush in with outstretched arms and hold 
it erect. The importance attached to monoliths is 
not restricted merely to the rough stones but it 
extends to built-up stonework as well. We get 
the type of stone erections which are found in 
other parts of the world in tombs and pyramidi- 
cal structures, the latter being built over the 
graves of the ancestors of the clan. The origin 
of this stone cult is of course uncertain, but it 
appears to me that it is to be mainly imputed 
to the Mon Khmer intrusion from the east, 


Il, MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP AMONG THE 
JUANGS. 


By Nirwar Komar Boss, u. a. 


1t is well-known that the Juangs form a branch 
of the Pre-Dravidian peoples, among whom we 
count the Mundas, the Santals, and other inhabitants 
of the north-eastern high lands of the Decoan. 
Culturally, also, they show a close relationship to 
tho above tribes. In the present paper we shall 
describe a part of the social organisatian of the 
Tuangs, who live on the slopes of Malyagiri in 
the State of Pal Lahara in Orisss, It may be 
noted in passing that some of the women in the 
Juang village where I lived still wear leaf-aprons, 

Marriage—We shall here consider, the institu- 
tion of marriage only in its social and economic 
aspects, and shall deal with the ritual side of it 
in 9 fature paper. 

Tt is usual for a man to choose a bride for 
himself within the presribed limit. A man can 
take a bride in his own village, or as well may 
not. In some cases, the father chooses a bride 
for his son, but more often he does not interfere 
in the matter. 

Parohase is recognised to bo the most honour- 
able form of marriage, The usual bride-price in 
the eastern portion of Pal Lahara is a sum of 
twelve rupees (16s. neatly); but if a man is 
unable to pay so mucb, a more moderate sum 
may be considered sufficient, A girl does not 
usually desire to marry a widower, so the latter 
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may have to pay a price as high as twenty 
rupees (28s. nearly). A widow cannot marry, 
Under exceptional circumstances, a man may be 
exempted from paying bride-price. Thus, Kanhei 
of village Kantala married the daughter of a 
woman who had nobody to look after her. Kanhei 
instead of living elsewhere, settled in the house 
of his mother-inlaw. He did not pay any bride- 
price. 


I do not know if marriage by exchange takes 
place or not. Mani married Jagala’s sister and 
the latter did likewise. ‘The first event took place 
long before the second. Both paid the customary 
bride-price, so this was not a case of exchange, 
The purchase of a bride is attended by many 
ceremoniés. 


When a man fails to gather the bride-price, 
he resorts to theft which is recognised as the 
second form of securing a bride, He chooses a 
girl, and when the nightly village-dance is in 
progress, either he himself or the womenfolk of 
bis family suddenly catch hold of the girl and 
carry her off to their own home. No zesistance 
is offered by the onlookers, and the girl remains 
alone in a room in her future home for the 
night after which the pair is married before the 
village elders with due ceremonies. 


Once married, a woman may not marry again, 
Divores is not recognised. A widower has the 
Tight to second marriage, 
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Geneological tables and Kinship terms, 
Table I. Relations through self * 


Name not known 
en) 


| | T t 


(Stiga) Kandru —(Jambira)(Jithu) ~—(Dengala) 
m.to Sings wsnsme m, to Sukur died m, to 


not known unmarried — (Zongere) 





ie l 
(Khai) (Jamsni) | 


Mangal 
Leahy eae ear 
i 
Mani Kalia Monin” (Ambuti) 
1m, to Sapaté (1) _w’s name m, to Sapati (2) 
not known mato(Jagala) 
Saren 
eae 


| | 
Marga Gola Bulla 


I 
Kaho Sudbni Matga Kandra 
m. to Sora 


Kambala 





* Brackoted represent dead ; underlined ropresent females. 
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‘The relationship terme used by Mani in reference 
to the previous list and also their reciprocals are 
given below. 





Term of 
Formula* Name — Relationship Address 
BR Sau Xj E ajay 
ZZ. Mani Niatia E natia 
BS. Saga Apa Esa 
B. Z. Mani Gabale E gabale! 
ES.H Sinkga = Mamu E manu! 
W.B.S Mani Gabale E gabale! 
FyelderB | Kanda Hatit (Hatin?) EE hatit! 
Younger B.ZMani Buda Ebudu! 
FrelderB,W Name — Hatirai E batirai 

unknown 
W, Younger “Mani Baga Ebuduy 
Br Jambira Ba Ebal 
Zz Mani Landa E Janda! 
M. Sukura Busing Ebuaing! 
F. Younger Jithu or Dadi E dadi! 
B  Dengala 
ElderB = Mani —— Patira E putira 
F. Younger Tengene  Sanbui E sanbui 
HuelderBZ Mani Landa Blanda! 
FiclderB.Z Khai Ka _ Eka 
(older than z 
speaker) 
F.yo Mani Boko E boko | 
Be. 





+B father j m, mother; b, brother ;s sister ; x, son} d daughter; 
W, wife ;b, husband. 
2 
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Formula Name — Relationship 


F.clderB.D Jamuni Aji 

(older than 

speaker) 

F. younger Mangali Bokorai 

B. Z(younger 

than speaker) 

FeelderB.ZMani Ka 

Younger B Kalia & Boko 
Mania 


Elder B Mani Ka 
YoungerS Ambuli Bokorai 


Younger S.HJagula Sanga 
Waelder B Masi Sange 


‘Younger B, WSapati (2) Kimidai 
Hi. elder B Mani Desesoro 


D. Subuni Landi 
F. Mani Ba 

B.D nil Bada 
8.2. Marga ete Gable 
MB. Moni Mama 


Address 
Hajit 


E bokorai! 


Eka! 
E boko ! 


Eka! 
E bokorai ! 


EH sanga! 
E sanga 1 
nil 
nil 
Blandi 
Ebay 
BE buduy 
E gable | 
E mama! 


Table II, Relations through one’s mother. 


x 


| 





Suid (age) 


1m, to (Jambira) 1m, to (Budand) 
Mani & others 
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Formula Name Relationship Address 





MF. unknown Aja Baja! 
D.Z. Mani = Natia E patis | 
M.B.W. Budana Sasu E sasu i 
HLS. Z. Mani Gable E gable} 
M.B.Z Nari& Ka Eka! 
(younger than Kura 
cer) 
Fr — } Mani Boko Eboko! 
M.elderS — nil Hatirai E hatirai 
‘Younger S. Z Buda Ebuda! 
M. younger S nil Sanboi E sanbui} 
Elder S.Z Mani Landa Elanda! 
M.S. H. x x x 
W.S. Z. 
Table III. Relations through the wife. 
Kurpa 
F 1 
iene a 
(Khutu) (Madulia) 
m. to Saibani 
(aes 
T T 1 
(GJagala) Sapati Budhu ‘Sankara 
m. to(Ambuli) —m. to Mani m, to Rugi 


Formula Name Relationship Address 


wW.F. Khutu = Kuinkar E kuinkary 
D. o. Mani Anm Earnm! 
W.8.B Madulia Kuinkar E kuinkar 1 
B.D. Mani Anim Earam) 
W.M. Saibani Mami E mani! 
DH Mani =Anm Earam } 
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Formula Name Relationship 


‘W. younger Budhuor Inib, Bbenei 
B, Sankara, 
Elder S. H. Mani Bou 


‘W. younger Rugi Bokorai 
owe 


Hi clderS.H Mani Ka 
Welder S nil Ajikat 


Younger S. H ‘Aram 
W. Younger S nil Salirai 
Elder S. H Bou 


W.SH nil —-Busthitar 
(elder or 


ane 
we : 
WwW. BZ nil Gable 
FS.o Mamu 
Ww. B.D nil Bhaniji 
RSH Mama 


Address 
Einib! 
Ebouy 
E bokorai ! 
Eka; 
nil 
nil 


E salirai 
E bou 1 


E bofhitar! 


E gable! 

Emamu! 
E bhaniji 
E mamu! 


Relations through the husband. 


(see former tables ) 


Formula Name Relationship 


HF Jambira ~ Kaihkar 
Zw Sapati (1) Buirai 
HM Sakura x 


ZW Sopati (1) Buirsi 
HMB Rogu — Kuinkar 
S.Z.W — Sapati(1) Buirai 
Helder B __ nil x 


HH younger B Munia —_Boko 
Hider BW Sapati @) Kali 
EL younger BW Sapati(d) Bokorsi 
Helder B, W Sapati (1) Aji 


Address 


B kuinkar) 
E buirai ! 


x 

E buirai! 

Ekuinkar | 

E buirai! 
x 


E boko | 
E kali! 


Ebokorai ! 
Baji, 
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Relations through one’s son. 
(see former tables ) 


Formula Name relationship Address 


ZW Kambala Buirai E buirai ; 
HF Mani Kuinkar Ekuinkary} 
ZBW Ran Anum Earam) 
SHE Mani Kainkar Ekouinkar! 


Some inferences—The following facts will be 
evident from a consideration of the tables of 
relationship and kinship-terms listed above. The 
same term is used for M.B,W. and FS, and 
consequently the terms for M. B. and F.S. H. 
are identical. This would tend to prove that 
cross-cousin marriage is in vogue amongst the 
Juangs. On putting the question t?~the head- 
men of Juang society at village Kantala, it was 
clear that such marriages do take place occasionally ; 
but in case a girl is married to a different per- 
son, the cross-cousin is not entitled to any com- 
pensation, In other words, a person has no in- 
alionable right to marry his cousin, but he may 
do so if he likes. 

A note on Dr. Rivers? theory.—It will be seen 
from a consideration of the above tables that the 
same term is used for (1) H. F. and HMB. 
(2) B. and F. BZ, (3) F.S. and M. BW. and so 
on, It is quite clear that the persons concerned 
in the first two cases cannot be identical, unless 
a man marries his sister in the first instance or 
is considered to be the husband of his brother's 
wife in the second. Unless we get certain proof that 
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such customs existed among the Juangs (which we 
have not been able to procure), it would be 
safer to explain the identity of these terms by 
saying that a Juang holds his son and his brother's 
son in the same sentimental relation and uses the 
same term for both of them, Similarly a Juang 
woman holds her husbands’ father and his maternal 
uncle in the same respect. In the third instance 
cited above, namely the identity of terms with 
respect to F.S, and M,B,W,, it might be argued 
that marriage by exchange perhaps used to take 
place generally. But in that case a woman would 
not be probibited from seeing, touching or speaking 
to her younger sister’s husband, for he would be 
the same as her busbands’ younger brother, with 
whom she may mix freely. But, as a matter of 
fact, ia Juang usage, the two relations Younger 
S. Hand H. younger Bare treated very differently. 
We cannot therefore accept the first inference 
arrived at according to Rivers’ theory, but should 
rather seek for support from independent sources. 
In case such evidence is lacking, it would be 
better to explain the identity of terms by saying 
that the persons concerned are held in the same 
sentimental relation by the speaker; such identity 
of sentiment having been occasioned by unknown 
causes, 

Kinship usages— 

(1) It appeared from a conversation with the 
Juangs that they jest with the relations of a 
man with his mother-inlaw. As a matter of 
fuot, I was myself eubjected to such a jest on 
one occasion, 
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(2) A man should on no account, touch, see 
or speak with the wife of his younger brother. 

(8) A woman again should never toucb, see 
or speak to the husband of her younger sister. 

The family tie—It is evident from the foregoing 
tables that the family bond is a strong bond 
with the Juangs. Kinship is counted bilaterally 
and a man may strengthen the ‘ties with his 
mother’s clan by marrying bis mother’s brother's 
daughter. A man inherits his father’s property, 
but not those belonging to the relations through 
his mother; so that, of the two strands of 
Kinship, a person is bound more strongly to the 
line of his father than to that of his mother. 
This is expressed more emphatically by the custom 
that a man belongs to the sib of his father and 
not to that of his mother. Moreover a woman 
on marriage leaves her father’s sib and enters 
that of her husband. This leads us on to the 
question of Associations into which the Juangs range 
themselves, and which hold them in ties which are 
weaker than those of the family, but which are 
nevertheless strong and operative in other spheres 
of life, 


—0:S0:-— 


Ul. A HO FOLK-STORY. 
By Kayaw Drocaw (Ho). 





Miad tuyu simkoo jomteya Kahani. | Free Translation, 


one fox fowls cating his Story. | The Sim of « 


Miyad  Guture mij toyu —taikena,} ‘There was a fox 
SS tie ase one 


Bn guta jopare mind hata —_taikena,| There was a vil. 
That hillock “near one village was lage near that 


Musing botarang en tuyn miyad damae| One day the for 
One” day that fox one drum | happened to find 
nom keda, admum, 

found, 


Enteo nrukeda Ohi nen dama te. |Thenhe thought, — 
Then he thought that, this drum with |"By ftghtening the 
hnaturen ho ko boroichi ke Koote. | rilagers by means 
villago of people causing fear by | shalt’ eat’ their 
simkoing jom kos. fowls. 

fowls T ‘shall eat 


Ente nidape sonehanto atu ut | Then at night 
en at night going village outskirts] he, wen 

katite tupa —tupa_ fan damae —ruiya | "ilsee, apd alone 
song (found ofthe dram) drum he beat | fet the dm to 


euiya chi. the sound of ‘tap 
rota cry out that— {ape end shoeted 


‘“Rajako dara, Hajako 
iogé ore approving kings are anpontiog: Ss 
eysko, goo peyako, mir po nit pe. 
youall, Kill you all, Run youall run you all?| ge, ‘al. Flee 


away, flee away". 





Neo eu ayumkete en haturen On hearing this 

‘This shout hearing that _—_village of | shout the villagers 

oko —boroto akon —on——_bagekete | fle out 4 

eoplo four though their howser leaving’ | fis ee 
ira, 


Eat ed they flee, 
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Tayndo cakote hbujalente simkoe | The fox then 
Hae: chats te = coming. j Sew be leer oe 

ad eats the foris. 
eat, 


jomkoa. 


Ba eka te jnoge _simkoo jom jome. | tn this way. he 
devoured 


In thisway daily -fowlshe ate at will. the 
i fowb at hs own 
twee will 
Chanabdo ho-ko skon akoa oa ren 
Afterwards people their respective house of | petra, 
simko huringotan-ko atakar keda. that the 
fowls decreasing they came to know. foe of their rs 
ere decreasing: 
Hote ko kapajiann ‘ateye ale ox | men they talked 


Then they talked to one another, ‘Oh our house | to ‘one another, 
ren simkodo dimsi dimsite ko — huringo- | ‘Oh! the fowls of 


gt ee ey ae are | Secreasing day by 
tes aay 
decressing. 


care vith ourhers. 
Enika saben hoko kajlekeda. | I thelike man- 
Ta the sume woy “all” people aed et alieported Be 

sonethiog: 


bariyan, going reo geda, 
asT have become, killing me there's noharm, | fan, Fact 
holoi ang —_ tabu. Neliang, okoe in wait for 
I shail lo im wait for him. Ishallscc, who {shall sam who 


pai 

=o 

“Acha mar” en redo ko meta) “Well, thendoas 

‘Well, begin then they —_ ‘you lke” and 

Bete ge gems home re eld 
women wey pees Sat 

abe kaneta nel hojeitans, ‘waited for 





the way, 
thing, tee coming. the coming of him, 
3 
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Chanab do tuyu —jaclekage — dama 
Afterwards fox ‘as. usual «= drum 
rarute etwhujue tana, 
beating —_erying was coming, 


Haturen ho ko do sabe ko nireyana, 


‘Villagors all fled away. 
Horare dubakan — buriera doo 
‘On the way sitting old-woman 

bota tae, 
met. 


Toyn ente —buriera = dama_danda- 
For then old woman drum sticks- 
kote date kootunj — rapud Kiya, 

with tooth strack broke. 


‘Setapang ho ko hoju-ura lente 
Atday break, people coming back 
bari-era-ko —_kuli-tana, ‘Chiya buri-era, 


old woman asked,” ‘well, old woman. 
okoc hujadena? —Bariere —' men keda + 
who came Old woman suid 
Suen, Hoko ondo. ko | t 





Suen People again they 
kulia chia —buriera, okoe hujulena 99) 
asked well old-woman who came. 


Okoo —_chikeked = meya ? 
who whatdone to you. 


Buriera  menkeda “Sulu, Suu” 
Old-woman said “Saiu, — Suiu’, 


Enteko —nolitana chi data’ tay 
Then they saw that tooth her 
banoa. 
were-not. 


Menkedako ‘chi data —banote kno 
swidthey that | teath | notenisting not 
ia. 


Kaji Acha, —situad ute 
cay can nevermind bees'wax - with 
data ki tebu kaj ichis, Ente 
making teeth her wo makeher speak ‘Then 
sitand "to ke data Kiya, 


bees’ wax-with they teeth made, 


‘After some time 
the fox as usual 
came beating the 
drum and shout 
ing. 


All the villagers 
fled away. 


Be fomet the 
‘on the way. — 


‘The fox then 
broke the teeth of 
the “old woman 
‘with the strokes of 
the drumsticks, 


At day breathe 
Beate aaced the ol 





Then, they saw 
at she had uo 








A Ho Folk-story. 


Chansb ko sli ki rede kaji-keda 
After wards on being asked she said 
“Actya—tuyn cha’ bujus, ini cha tabu 
“Oh it was a fox who came ‘it is he who our 
simkoda jom  chabako tana, 

fowls eat finishes © them. 

Ena ko yum ‘ed redo ho-ko ‘esuko 
That beard having people very 
kur kareyana, 

angry beste. 


Bateko, men nia chakanabo chive 1 
Then they sald what should we do to 


potiiogy bab, ‘oan go bm. 





Obilikata ata joro hundi kete buri | 


Anyhow glue ing together old. 
ie tae tas tn Inleame 
‘woman like we is coming going 
hora reba dub-ts, 
way on wo shall place, 


Ente popoo buri era Ieka ko bai kedte 
‘Then gum old woman like they making 
hora reko dub tada, 

‘way on they placed. 

‘Ayub pong tuyn dame rurute ea hnjuo tana 
Abnight fox” drum beating crying came. 
Hata ren ho ko kako nireyana 
Village of men not they fed away. 

Hepato daning eto ko. nel tana, 
Silently hiding'place from they looked at. 
Tayo hatuekute — soter lena. 

Fox _villageskirts reached. 

Buriera leka dubekanio beta kaya, 
Old woman like sitting one he met. 


Ente horse atom ichitannse Ocha buri- 
‘Then wed remove causodid away old- 
ere hora atomayn me sari bariera 
woman reed remove thov, really old women, 
sri, kam ——stomeya'? 

really won't you. remove yourself t 

Alom kurkur irina he!" damadands 
Don't anger aoe! sommes mn 
hurala 

shall haa (a!) you. 
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peasitn 
be said, POR 
nc 


A ight the fox 
Gran andshefting. 

aia 
ot ee stay, but 
silently looked on 
froma hiding place 


Fit 
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Ho rechao atomaiya, 
Peraon (ifshe) had been (then) would have removed 





‘he poor thing ! 

Ente damadauda too hurls kin 
‘Then drumstick with ho hurled her. 
Damadanda on bya kan buriera 10 
Drumatik that old-woman oa 


Tuy do hoge menetana, 
Fox foramen took it 

Ente damadandse asi urayitany “Da 
‘Then dramstick asked her to return, “Give 
Durkara —tanj- damadanda em-uranj me. 
old-woman- my dramstick return me, 


Da emanj me. 
Givo m0, 
Ho rechae Kajithalniys 


Person (ituho) had'men would have replied, 
if 


‘tho poor thing ! 
Ente ondo kurkureyante ondo miad dama- 
‘Then moro becoming angry nother — dram. 
dandetoe hurla-kia 

stiok with Imurled. 

Ena da jusheyana, 

Tt became stuok, 

Ento damato —hurla kiya, 

‘Then drum with hurled her. 

Enso juaheyans, 

‘That too became stuck. 


Ayer loka go asi ur en H00 
‘As before asked her to return, then too 
‘kao omiys. 
id not give, 


Chanab do tugu niridkete: — obapara. i 
Afterwards fox ‘running near slapped it 
toga kiywe, hus-kiyao, 

Kicked it” bit it 

Tuy ertes juhayena, 

Fox that on beoame stuck. 

Hoko nirid — kedte tuyu ko.ru goo ki 
People running fox they eudgeled it to death. 


‘Then he hurled 
a drum stick which 
‘stueke in the ftmage 
of the old worn, 


‘The fox. toole it 
for a. man, asked 
it to return the 

|arum-stick,—“Give, 
‘oh old woman, my 
‘Grum-stick back, 
‘Do give it to me.” 





IV. ON A FAR-TRAVELLED STAR-MYTH. 
Br Prov. Saran Cuaxpea Mirra, at. Ay BL 


A very popular nursery-rhyme about the stars 

opens with the following lines— 
“Twinkle, twinkl, little star, 
How I wonder, what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the Sky”. 

‘The composer of the aforementioned verse, 
imaginatively placing himself in the position of a 
child, has given vents to his feceengs of wonder as 
to what they are—whether they are inanimate 
objects shining like diamonds in the Sky, or 
whether they are anthropomorphic beings residing 
high up in the Sky. 

Primitive men or those who are in a low 
plane of culture are, so far as their mental equip- 
ment is concerned, in the position of children, 
“At an early time man began to thint and ponder 
about the phenomena of natare. Everything 
appeared to him in an anthropomorphic form of 
thought, and thus the first primitive concepts 
regarding’ the world came into being in which the 
stone, the mountain, the heavenly orbs, were 
viewed. as animate anthropomonphie: biengs endowed 
with will power, and willing to help man or 
threatening to endanger him”. * Under the 
influenes of this. mode of thought, primitive men 
considered the Sun, the Moon, ths Stars to be 


* The Mind of Primitive Man by Frans Boas. New York. ‘The 
« Macnaillen Company. 1922: p. 180: 
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anthropomorphic beings endowed with human senti- 
monts and activities and possessed of a will power. 

Having arrived at this stage of thought, they 
saw that the Sun shone during the daytime, the 
‘Moon rose in the eveing and poured fourth -her 
beams in the night time, while the Stars appeared 
in the heavens: after -dak nightfall ‘and twinkled 
with brightness all through the night. The sight 
of all these natural’ phenomena filled him with 
feslings of wonder, and perplexed him greatly 
about the origin of these phenomena, 

~ It is to remove this perplexity and to solve 
this problem of their origin, that the primitive 
makers of myths began to invent stories whereby” 
thiey could solve this problem. Several tribes 
have fabricated myths or stories accounting for 
the origin of the aforementioned natural phenomena, 
which they witnessed daily. 

Among these tribes are tbe Santals who are 
a Dravidian people living in the Santal Parganas 
of Bibar and the district of Manbhum in Chota- 
Nagpur. The Santal myth-maker has fabricated 
the following myth to account for the fact as to 
why the Stars appear in the heavens and shine 
during the night. 

When the Santals lived in Champa, the Kiskus', 
were their Kings, The Santals were very simple 
and religious and worshipped Thakur Baba. Then . 
rice grew unhusked in the fields, the cotton plants 
bore cloths ready-made for women, men did not have 
to pick the lice out of each other's hair, men’s skulls 
grew loose and each man could lift off his own, 
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skull and clean it and then replace it, But all 
this was spoilt by the misdeeds of a serving girl 
of one of the Rajas.. When this girl went to 
the fields for purposes of nature, she would pick 
the rice and eat the same, she would clean her 
hands dirtied with cow-dung by wiping the same 
in her own cloth. So angered by these dirty 
habits, Thakar Baba deprived mankind of the 
benefits he had conferred upon them, so that rice 
began to grow in husks and the cotton plants 
only produced raw cotton and men’s skulls became 
fixed so that they could not be removed. 


In those old days, the sky was quite close to 
the earth; so Thakur Baba used to visit the 
habitations of man, The ancestors of the Santals 
used to say that they should not throw their 
dirty leaftplates to the front or back of their 
houses, and that they should not keep their brass plates 
-and ‘dishes unwashed at night. For if they did 
so, Thakur Baba would be angered by seeing’ them 
when‘on a visit to men’s houses, One day 8 woman 
threw her dirty leaf-plates to the front of her 
house. Seeing this, Thakur Baba became angry, 
‘and made up his mind not to remain any longer 
near men and so he removed the Sky to its pre- 
sent hieght above the earth. 


Thakur Baba is the Sing Chando or the Sun, 
and the: Moon is his wife. At first, thete were 
as many stars by day as there were by night. 
‘These stars are the children of the Sun and the 
Moon and they had divided them between: them- 
selves, So Sing Chando resolved to destroy all 
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mankind and therefore blazed with a fierce heat 
till men and beasts writhed under the torture of 
it, Seeing their sufferings, the Moon besought her 
lord to spare them. But Sing Chando said that 
the utmost he would do would be to spare one 
or two men so that they might be the progoni- 
ters of a future race, 

So Sing Chando chose a young man and a 
young woman and hid them in a cave and covered 
up its mouth with a hide, Thon he rained fire 
from heaven and killed every other living being 
on the earth, 

Although the young man and the young 
woman had been spared to raise up a new race, 
Ninda Chando, the Moon, feared that Sing Chando 
would again get angry and destroy the new race 
of human beings. Therefore she made up her 
mind to trick Sing Chando. Consequently she 
covered up her children (tho Stars) in a large 
basket and smeared ber lips and mouth with red, 
and going to Sing Chando, told him that she 
had eaten up every one of her children, and 
proposed that he should now eat up his own 
children, 

At last Sing Chando was persuaded by his 
wife to devour his own children except two whom 
he would spare to play with. These two are the 
Morning and the Evening Stars. 

The Sing Chando was deprived of the power 
of again burning mp the earth. But, when that 
night, Ninds Chendo let out her own childran 
from under the basket, she warned them to be- 
ware of the wrath of their father, when the latter 
would ‘find ont the trick that had been played 
upon him, 
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When Ling Chando saw that Ninda Chando’s 
Children were still alive, he flew to her and her 
children in a towering rage. Ab the sight of him, 
Ninda Chando scattered all her children in every 
direction, though at first they were all in one places 
That is why the Stars are now spread all over the 
Sky. Although the Stars escaped, Sing Chando 
attacked the Moon and cut her into two pieces; 
and thatis why the Moon waxes and wanes every 
month. At first she was always full like the Sun, 

Some men say that the man and the woman 
when Thakur Baba hid in the cave, were Pilchu 
Haram and Pilchu Budhi and they had twelve 
sons and twelve daughters from whom mankind is 
descended and has increased and filled the earth. * 

Then proceeding to Chota Nagpur, we find 
that a similar Star-Myth is current among the 
Mundas who are another Dravidian tribe living in 
that province. This primitive people explain by 
the following myth, the natural phenomina which 
they observe daily, viz, the facts that no stars 
are seen during the day time and that the moon 
waxes during one fortnight and wanes in another — 
The Sun and the Moon were two sisters and the 
Stars were their children. The Sun's children 
were very bright and hot like their mother. But 
those of the Moon were less bright and cooler 
than the Sun’s children. The rays of the Sun 
and of her children were so scorching that nothing 
* For a fuller version of this Santali Cosmogonic myth, vide “Fold- 

lore of the Santal Parganas”. By C. H. Bompss, London: David 

Nutt 1909, pp. 401-404. 
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would grow upon this earth, So for the purpose 
of making the earth suitable for habitation for 
living beings, the Moon concocted the under- 
mentioned plan. One night she lit a fire and 
seizing the Sun's children, burnt them in it, and 
made a good meal of a portion of their roasted 
flesh, Then taking the remainder of the roasted 
meat, she went to her sister the Sun—and said 
“Gister, here are some fine sweet potatos ( Sakar 
Kand) which I have burnt; they are very sweet 
and I have roasted some, here I bave brought 
some for you”, Saying this the Moon made over 
to her sister—the Sun—the remainder of the 
roasted flesh of the latter’s children which the 
latter unknowingly ate up under the belief that 
it was burnt Sakarkand. When the day dawned, 
the Moon, fearing that her sister would wreak 
vengeance on her for her act of treachery, concealed 
her own children. 

When, after sometime, the Sun’s and the 
Moon's children did not appear in the sky and 
shine brightly, the former enquired of the latter 
“Sister, why are our children so late in coming?” 
To this querry, the Moon gave an evasive reply, 
on which the Sun became suspicious and made a 
careful search for her children but found no trace 
of them, At last, the Moon made a clean breast 
of the whole affair and admitted having killed 
her Sister’s children, This enraged the sun so 
much tbat, taking a sword, she pursued her 
sister and overtaking her, out her into two pieces, 
The Moon however fled away with her body, out 
into two pieces, 
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‘When the Sun retired in the evening, the 
moon brought out her own children—the stars which 
are now seen at night. They played and gambolled 
around her. When dawn came, the Moon concealed 
her own children for fear of the Sun, To this 
day the moon evéry day, conceals her own children 
at-day break, so that when the Sun appears in 
the morning, the Stars disappear from the Sky, 
and the Sun deprived of her own children, shines 
alone in the Sky. The slashed appearance of the 
‘Moon has been caused by the wound which has 
been inflicted upon her by her sister. Though 
this wound heals up at times, it reappear periodi- 
cally in obedience to the decree of Sing Bonga 
so that the inhabitants of the earth may see the 
punishment that has been meted out to the Moon 
for her act of treachery and murder. 

This is why the Sun shines alone, and no 
Stars are visible in the day time and the Moon 
waxes and wanes periodically; and thus existence 
has been made possible on earth. * 

Then proceeding to Malayan Peninsula, we 
find that a similar actiological myth is also current 
among the aborigines inhabiting there, the occur. 
rence of a lunar eclipse greatly perturbs the 
mind of these primitive peoples. They narrate the 
following myth whereby they explain the ocourrence 
of this phenomenon, 

On account of an ancient grudge, which the 
Sun bears against the Moon, these two heavenly 
bodies are on inimical terms with each other. In 
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ancient times, both of them had many children, 
One day the Moon said to the Sun :—Men can 
not endure the heat of your children. If you will 
eat yours, I will eat mine’, Accordingly the Sun 
ate up his own children but the Moon hid her 
progeny (the Stars), She subsequently brought 
them out of their place of hiding and refused to 
carry out her own part of the bargain, 

Ib is for this reason, that the Sun is angry 
with the Moon, and fights with her when 
they meet, thereby causing an eclipse. * 

On comparing the aforementioned three 
Star-myths, we find that:— 

(1) In the Santali-myth, the Sun and the 
‘Moon are related to each other as husband and wife; 
in the Munda legend, they are sisters ; and in 
the Malay aboriginal myth, the Sun is a male 
being and the Moon a female one, but the relation- 
ship between the two is not stated. 

(II) Inall the three Star-myths, the Stars 
are stated to be the children of the Sun and the Moon, 

(II1) In the Santal and the Malay aboriginal 
myths, the Moon plays a deceptive trick upon the Sun 
and persuades the latter to devour his own children, 
the Stars, But in the Munda legend the Moon 
kills the Stars who are the children of her 
sister—the Sun, by telling a false story, deceives 
the latter into eating a portion of the flesh of 
the latter's own children, 





“F Vide Studies in Religion, Folllore, and Custom in British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. By Ivan H. N. Evans. M. A. 
(Cambridga, at the University Press. 1923. pp. 207. 
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(IV) In all the three star-myths, the Stars 
together with their father (or mother)— the Sun, 
are stated to be very hot and scorching and, 
between themselves, made the earth un-inhabitable 
by living beings and would not allow any vegetation 
to grow thereupon. 

In order that the earth might become suitable 
for the habitation of mankind or for the growth of 
vegetation, the Moon killed the stars. 

(V) In the Santali and the Munda legends, 
itis stated that when the Sun discovered the 
treachery that had been committed by the Moon, 
he (or she) attacked the latter and cut her in 
twain, This is the reason why the Moon waxes 
and wanes every month. While in the Malay 
aboriginal myth it is stated that when the Sun 
came to know of the Moon's act of treachery and 
murder, he became angry with her, for this 
reason, whenever the Sun meets with the Moon, 
he fights with the latter in order to wreak 
vengeance upon her. This is the reason why the 
lunar eclipse takes place. 

(VI) In the Santali and the Munda legends, 
it is stated that the Moon, hides her children 
(the Stars) during the day time, because she fears 
that if the Sun who rises at day-break, would 
Kill the latter. This is the reason why no 
stars appear and shine in the sky during the 
day time. 

From the foregoing remarks, it would appear 
that the three 'star-myths, narrated above, are 
almost similar in many respects, Specially the 
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Santali and the Munda legends are exactly parallel 
except in one or two points, now the Santals live 
in the Santal Parganas which are contiguous to 
Chotanagpur in which the Mundas live. So it 
might be argued that the Santals borrowed the 
myth from the Mundas, or the latter assimilated 
‘it from the former. But the question of borrow- 
ing cannot arise in this case, because the two 
myths differ from each other in one very impor- 
tant point, which is mentioned below. 

It is very note-worthy that, in the Santali 
myth the Sun and the Moon are stated to be 
husband and wife. Butin the Munda legend they 
are related to each otber as sisters. So had there 
been any borrowing by one of these tribes from 
the other, the relationship of the Sun and the 
Moon would have been similar in both the myths. 
Under the circumstances, I am, of opinion, that 
the similarity between the Santali and the Munda 
legends cannot be due to borrowing. 

Then again the aboriginal tribes of the Malayan 
Peninsula live at a great distance from the Santal 
Parganas and Chota Nagpur and are separated 
from the Santals and the Mundas by a long 
expanse of land and ocean, Morever, there is no 
evidence to show that the former ever came in 
contact with the latter. F 

Therefore the question arises: how is the 
similarity between the aforementioned three Star- 
myths to bé accounted for? I am of opinion 
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that this similarity can be explained by Franz 
Boas's theory of the Parallelism of Cultural Deve- 
lopment which to quote his words, has beer 
expounded as follows :—“Different groups of man- 
kind started at a very early time from a general 
condition of lack of culture; and owing to the 
unity of the human mind and the consequent 
similar response to outer and inner stimuli, they 
have developed everywhere approximately along 
the same lines, making similar inventions and 
developing similar customs and beliefs”. * 


eee 








¥ “he Mind of Primitive man” By Franz Boas. New York. The 
Macmillian Company 1922. p. 181. 
‘++ * ‘Thin paper was read before the Section of Anthropology ai 
‘the thirteenth Session. of the Indian Science Congress eli 
‘a Bombay in January 1926. 


V. AN ABSTRACT OF THE ANNALS OF 
THE NAGBANSI RAJ FAMILY OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR. 


(his paper contains the substance of the family 
chronicle called, Vams'abali of the Chota Nagpur 
Raj. The late Mr. Rakhal Das Haldar who was 
for sometime Manager of the Chota Nagpur Raj 
had access to the original Hindi manuscript of 
which he made an abstract in English. The pre- 
sent paper is practically a reproduction of that 
abstract with some verbal alterations and the 
omission of long geneological tables and of several 
passages containing the reflections of the original 
Nagbameli chronicler on the character of individuals 
and communities, The Editor is indebted to Mr. 
Sukumar Haldar, B, A, for having kindly 
permitted him to edit and publish the 
account, ] 

Pundarika Nag, having escaped from the 
Sarpasatra sacrifice celebrated by Raja Janamejaya, 
took the shape of a Brahman, and found: refage 
in Kasi (Benares) in the year of Kaliyug, 
3044. At that time, the sun of (prosperity of) 
the Kuravams’ (the dynasty of the Kouravas) had 
set, and in Avantishaka (meaning Kota or Sikavati?) 
Bundi, reigned Raja Vibramaditys, Pundarika 
lived in the house of a Brahman as a student, 
and, in course of time, was married in the 
Gandharva form to his Guru's daughter Parvati. 

‘He always slept with his back turned towards 
his wifo In the yoar of Kaliyug, 3165, and 
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Vikramaditya Samvat 121, Parvati was with child. 
On one occasion, while husband and wife were 
asleep, Pundarik chanced to turn his face towards 
his wife, and his breath, hot as fire, awakened 
her. She observed that her husband had a pair 
of tongues. Feeling much alarmed at this unusual 
circumstance, she awakened Pundarik, and enquired 
earnestly who he was. The Nag said he would 
divulge the secret after visiting the Jagarnath 
temple at Puri. To Jagannath both husband and 
wife went, and the Nag informed his wife that 
the secret which she was so anxious to know, 
would be divulged in Jharkhand. While there 
Parvati forgot to enquire about the secret, Passing 
through Jharkhand, they arrived in a jungle near 
the Sutiamba hill Then Parvat’s pregnancy bad 
advanced 10 months and 10 days. She was soon 
in labour, and happened to recollect the secret 
which she was so anxious to know. On her asking 
the Nag again about it, he assumed his own pro- 
per shape and after telling his wife who he was, 
he vanished by entering into the Tank of Banasur, 
close by, which was constructed in one montb, 
that is in one dark half and one bright balf of 
the moon. Parvati, in her grief, was delivered 
of a boy, and placing him on the ground, erected 
a funeral pyre, and burnt herself, The child’s 
cries attracted Pandarik oo to the surface of the 
water. He came up to the child, found that his 
wife was no more, and was aggrieved. He pre- 
pared a teniporary bed, in which he laid the 
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child and spread bis hood over him and thus 
protected him from the sun, 


It came to pass that a Saksdwipi Brahman 
from Magadha des, by wame Javardan bsppened 
to artive where the child was. He had a stone 
image of the stn with him, and came to Jharkhand 
with the idol, He webt to drink water in the 
tank, leaving the idol on the bank, but on his 
returh hé was unable to raise the image from the 
ground. Feeliag much suprised, he began. to look 
atound when lo and behold—he saw the Nag with 
the child utder his hood. The Naga then uttered 
certain prophetic words to this effect : “O Sakadwipi 
Brahman! I am Pundarika Nag, and this child 
ig my son; he shall be known as Kasyapa Stintan 
Nagavansavatansa Phanitaukuta Rai, he shall he 
Raja of Nagpur des; and shall live in Satiamba ; 
the Surya (Sir) shall be his Auld-devate ; and 
you shall be his family-priest. Thé Naga having 
delivered severat other secrets, which are recorded 
in another book and not fit for the ears of other 
mob, disappeated. 

‘The poor Brahman, having taken charge of the 
boy, came to Sutiamba. Numerous families of Mandas 
had previously come from Pipra and Paligarh and 
settled in Nagpur, There had also come the 
Uraons from Jaipurgarh, Rukidasgarli, Chitorgarh, 
Simaliagarh, and from other countries among the 
Mundas. There was one Munda by nanié Mada 
who was a Raja of 12 villages. The Brahwan took 
and délivered the boy to him, Madr afd his’ brottier 
Hangra gladly took chatge of the child, and made 
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him over to the Rani, (Madra’s wife) who bad 
an only son, The boy (Phanimakat) would not 
suck the Rani’s breast and consequently Madra 
was obliged tomake over the child to his Dewan, 
(Prime Minister ), Yudhisthira Dubey by name, 
who tived in Kunki to be suitably brought up. 
Agreeably to the Muanqa’s order, Yudhisthira took 
the child, and Janardan also lived with him, 
The boy was suitably educated, he was handsome, 
with marks of a hood and a trace of tongueson 
his head, When Phanimakat Rai was grown up 
‘and the Manda’s son too, Madra took counsel 
ef the Purohit Janardan and the Dabey whether 
bis own son, or Phanimakit Rai should encceed 
him as Raja. The Purshit andthe Dubey advised 
him to bold a Panchayat of his friends and 
kinsfolk. 

In those days the Mundas had parbas or diffe- 
rent inter-village organisations. Madra and Hangra 
wore obiefs of Parbas. Twelve or more villages made 
a parba. Thedifferent villages farminga Panba federa- 
tion were styled by different names respectively, such 
‘as were (1) the Raja, (2) the Dewan, (3) the 
Pandéy, (4) the Sipahi, (5) the Kotwar, (6) the 
Suar (cooks), * (7) Bugati, * {8) Khanpa-bahne- 
wala,” (9) Gorgarikarnewala, * (40) Sakbiya, * 
(11) Mayaparaha, * and (12) Handiadenewala; * 
‘When any dispute arises, these officers assemble and 
decide the dispute, agreeably to the dictates of 
justice and ancient custom, which was established 
‘by ‘Madra, and still prevails. In some parganas, 





‘© ‘These names are no longer in use, 
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were ‘Ditya Rojas’ as in Siri-Choranda pargana, 
Udaipur pargana, Sonepur pargana, Bundu par- 
gana, Korambe pargana, and others. Vanquishing 
robbers, cattle-lifters and others the Teli Rejas 
came into power; vanquishing the Teli Rajas in 
their turn, the Rakhsel Hajas flourished. Madra 
invited all the Mundas, Ordons, the Rajas named 
above, The Mundas belonged to the following 
clans or gotras:— (1) Nagadwar, (2) Tudawar, 
(3) Sapawar, (4) Diuri, (5) Tiriki, (6) Tapno, (7) 
Kachchhapa, (8) Karkta, (9) Tamgoria, (10) Non, 
(11) Koya, (12) Tewan, (13) Rundu (or Runda), 
(14) Kamal, (15) Lohra, (16) Jamtute, (17) Jhora, 
(18) Kaua (crow), (19) Tuti, (20) Nag, (21) Bedeya, 
(22) Birhor, (23) Gola sanga, (24) Surahi Kapali, 
(25) Baghaot, (26) Muri, (z7) Pio, (28) Aind, 
(29) Kado-sag, (30) Karkasa, (81) Dumariar, (32) 
Hastaiar, (83) Bhringa-raj, (34) Sangwar, (35) Kaitha 
(or Raith?) (36) Hansa, (37) Barha, (38) Kujai 

Accordingly the Uraons have various gotras.- 
The Uraon, Kharias, and the Kols, and the Ditya 
Rajas, and the Rakhsal rajhas and the other 
Rajas were invited to form a Panchayet, The 
question was put by Madra and Hingra to the 
Panchayat assembled—‘“We have one son, and 
also this son of Nagvansa, which of them shall 
be the Raja of Sutiamba”? Under a Jam tree 
north of the hill sat the Panchayat, and thoy 
answered,—‘“He alone should be the Raja, that is 
fit for such a position, Let the two boys bathe, 
eat, and ride, Let their demeanour in speaking, 
in the treatment of others and the general behaviour 
be watched and whoever shall excel the other, 
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shall be the Raja,” Then Madra gave two dhotis 
to the two boys, and told them to bathe and 
return to the assembly properly dressed, Both 
the boys went into the tank; the Nagvansi boy 
having taken his bath wiped his body, made paja, 
etc, and returned to the sabha, (assembly). Madra’s 
son on the other hand, bathed with great difficulty, 
did not wipe his body, slovenly put on the dhoti, 
and came to the assembly. Then dinner was 
ordered to be spread out. Gloat’s meat, fine rice, 
with various viands cooked by a Brahman were 
placed on plates, and near these were placed 
buffalo meat, coarse rice and other inferior eatables 
cooked by a Munda, Madra’s son with much 
deliberation took the latter place and dined, the 
Nagvansi boy took the former, After dinner, the 
Nagvansi washed his mouth, the other did nob 
wash. The former chewed his betel, the latter 
after chewing a little, threw the residue in the 
midst of the assembly. The former took his seat 
in the assembly like a polished gentleman, the 
latter behaved in a clownish manner. Both were 
then ordered to ride horses. The Nagvansi boy 
without any ceremony, jumped up and took his 
seat upon the horse, Madra’s son made a ladder 
of a piece cf Bel wood (Bel tree even now flo- 
rishes near the Suryamandah at Satiamba), in order 
to mount upon his pony. Madra took his son by 
the hand and prevented him from mounting. The 
verdict of the Panchayat was that the Nagvansi 
boy should be, installed as Raja and that Madra’s 
son should carry burdens. 
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Acoordinly Madra gave the sovereignty to 
Phanimakat Rai, and made his son @ carrier of 
burdens, Phanimakat began to rule at Sutiamba 
as Maharaja, having got the Tilak and Tika at 
the hands of Yudhishthir Dubey, and Janirdan 
Purohit in the presence of the Panchayat, 
Yudhishthir Dubey became Diwan, and Janardan 
Sakadwipi Purohit. Afterwards Madra, after some 
search, found resident of Belkapak by name 
Bhaonra, whose name was changed to Bhaua Rai 
and who was made a Kayasth, and appointed 
Daftairia Pandey. 

In Nagporides, Madra established or sanctioned 
Blari, Khari, pawa, Kanwa, Kani, Adhakani, Dand, 
bari, pargana, Gaonbasti, Jungle, patra, bag, 
bagicha, gach, machh, jalkar, bankar, garha, 
dhirha, uthati, parti, zamin, gion, gaonha praja, 
pur, chatur siman, dtho disa (i. ©. East, west, 
north, south, northeast, northwest, southeast, south- 
west), gram-deita, dedta, darka, kudara, Deswali, 
Chandi, Betal, Brakmpisach, Mindahar, Barpahar 
(marangbiiru) which have been brought by the 
Oraons, from Rohidas, Jahir, Bishnapat, Konkpat, 
from which the Mundas are derived and by which 
name the Mundas are known to this day, 

The story goes that in former times 12 Deotas, 
who were brothers fought desperately with 18 Asirs, 
who were brothers likewise. There lived an old 
Manda couple named Latkum haram and ‘Latkum 
barhi, at whose command Khasra kird sani Toro 
Roda had reclaimed 82 Pinpi Liyang Garka (low- 
lying fields for wot cultivation of rice) and 83 
Piri baid chaura lands (uplands where wet oul- 
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tivation is not possible). Hven now when the 
“Bhelwa phari ceremony is performed to cut the 
evil mouth and the evil teeth, the story is re- 
counted, And the 12 brother Deotas and 13 
brother Asurs, and Litkam Haram, and Lutkim 
Buybi, and Khasra kora sani Toro kara ote. are 
remembered in the month of Agra-hayan every 
year. 


The names of Ordone and Mandas, and of 
Bhats; and their appropriate offerings were fixed 
and the Paban was appoiuted to make sacrifices, 
In the Navaratri Dasami the Purohit and Maharaja 
Phsnimaket; were to worship the gods. All this 
i@ laid down in the book of Bhaua Rai Pandey, 
of which the title in the Dafter, is Madra panji. 
‘That book contains wonderful things, but during 
the Badshahi (or Sepoy Mutiny of 1857) Ganpat 
Rai Pandey. is said to have done away with it 


After sometime Phatimakat invited Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudray to the country, 
and niade them settle ab Pithauria in Sutlamba 
and gave them Jagirs. For the Kuladevta or fatnily 
god, Surya, the village of Past was granted as 
Devthwn by a copper platé grant to Janardan ; by 
anéther ooppet plate patia, the village of Kunki 
was granted to Yudhisthir Dubey. When Phani- 
maket was 16 yeats of age, no Chhatti nor Raja 
would give biti a daughter in marriage, ashe 
believed to: have beer a Mandws son Then 
Madea; Yudhishther, Janardan, and Bhaua Rai went 
to'Pat Jhalda, wheré the Sikhar Raja lived. The 
Giktinr Maharaja wae Jagat Deo; of Gabhivans, a 
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Chhatri of the Pramara clan, On mentioning the 
object of their mission, the messengers were told 
by Raja Jagat Deo, that if he was satisfied as 
to the image of Phanimukut, he would give his 
daughter in marriage. He sent his Puréhit, one 
Chakravarti, with Madra and others to Nagpur 
for the purpose of ascertaning the facts. On the 
arrival of Chakravarti at the court of Phanimukut, 
the latter felt alarmed and almost despaired of 
obtaining the hand of the Sikhar Raja’s doughter. 
With the advice of Janardan however he fasted 
and stayed at the temple of Surya, And then-~ 
Jo and behold |— the Nag appeared and promised 
to be visible to the Chakravarti purdhit, The 
Nag added that the Chakaravarti should see that 
Nag with one eye only, but if he looked at it 
with both his eyes, he would get blind of both 
eyes. The Nag further said after that he would 
not be visible at all, but directed that he be 
worshipped on the 5th day of the bright half of 
the moon in Sravan every year and such worship 
would do good to the Nagvansi. family, Phani- 
makat Rai returned to the fort and on the 
following morning took Chakravarti to the “Andhari, 
injari” Tank, and then the Chakravarti covered 
his whole body with clothes and beheld with 
one eye the Nag who assured him that Phanimikat 
was his (Pundarik’s) son, and then disappeared 
and Chakravarti had the satisfaction of losing 
his eye. Chakravarti returned to Sikharbhum, 
and informed the Raja of his having seen the Nag 
and lost his eye-sight. The Sckhar Raja was satiafied, 
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and made Phanimakat his son-in-law, 

When Maharaja Phavimakat returned to 
Sutiamba garh with bis bride, he invited there 
Madra Manda and others, all the Mundas, Oraons, 
Ditya Rajas, and Raksal Rajas ;—all men, women 
and children of Kolhan (the land of the Kols 
or aborigines) were invited to Sutiamba, and 
entertained. He fed them with buffalo-beef, and 
they drank the rice-beer very freely, and quarrelled 
and fought among themselves. As the people of 
the Kolhan were turbulent, the assistance of the 
soldiery ‘belonging to the Maharaja, the Ditya 
Rajis, ond the Raksal Rajas, were employed to 
put down the row. At midnight Phanimakut or- 
dered that excepting the family of Madra and 
Hangra, and such Oraons as were members of 
Parhas, and boys under 12 years of age, the 
rowdies must be massacred. The order was carried 
out; those who survived, were made prajas, jotdars, 
and— parka mankis. The Kolhan was thus 
subdued. 

Phanimakat began to rule the country with 
great wisdom. 

One day Phanimakat being seated on his 
throne asked Madra and Hangra to ask any boon 
in the shape of Jiban britti (life-grants) and 
they said that they and their family hoped to 
be fed, clothed, and maintained by Phanimakat, 
and they wanted nothing more. Phanimakat said 
if they would not accept any Jiban britti, he would 
renounce the Raj, go to the Jungle as a sannyasi, 
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‘Then Madra and Hangra, fearing lest they would 
lose Phanimakit, consented to accept a Jiban- 
Britt: and a title; and asked they might be called 
“Bhuinhars’.— The Maharaja asked Yudhishthir 
Dubey, and others what the meaning of “Bhuinhar” 
was. And they all said “Bhuin” means, the earth, 
and “har” is the name of Mahadey, and also the 
name of the plough, So “Bhuinbar” means one 
who ploughs the earth through the grace of 
Mahadeo. It means a Jétdar, one who takes 
“dam aur kam” from the Prajas on account of the 
Maharaja’, Phanimakat enquired if they would 
take this title or any other. Madri and Hangra 
said they would be content to take this title only, 
for their ancestors who lived in Pipra and Pali- 
gach were always known as Bhdinhars and they 
would retain and preserve the title of their ances- 
tors, Phanimakat asked Madra:“O Bara (Uncle) 
you belong to a different country! how could you 
then become Rajas of the 12 villages?” Madra 
replied, “When Lori Sanwara and Beranath Rani 
and Munda Bir, and Uraon Bir had fought 
desperately with each other, some fled from Jaipur 
garb, Chitor gark, Simlia. garh, Ruhidas garh, 
and their own country to Jharkhand Nagpur. 
‘My ancestore Kansrai Munda, (who also came to 
Jharkhand) was engaged as a cook to one Biraja 
Dom. Long after that’ the Lord of Lanka, Ravana 
had become master of the three worlds, and was 
reigning over Mrityubhum, and 33 crores of Deotas 
were confined in prison in Lankapuri, Ravan gave 
Jambudwip to BirajaDom and all the Domra or 
Dom people used to gather and beat the Naubat 
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in Lankapuri. Then came the Avatar of Ram 
who was born ia Ayodhya and became king, and 
Kekai Rani instigated Dasaratha to send Ram- 
chandra to the forest so that the Asurs might 
be destroyed and the 33 crores of Deotas released 
from confinement. This was done as has been 
described by Valmiki and Tulsidas. Then Ram- 
chandra was returning from Lanka to Ayodhya 
having destroyed Ravana, my ancestor Kansrai 
was a cook to Biraja Dom.—When Ramchandra 
came near, Biraja Dom fied through fear. All 
the Doms belonging to different classes such as 
{1) Raj dom, (2) Tirlaka dom, (3) Ghor-Khaya-dom, 
(4) Pataria-dom, who eat frogs, (5) Meram dangia- 
dom, (6) Halal khor dom, (sweepers), (7)—dom, 
executioner, all these fled. Biraja, before flying, 
made over his Raj temporarily to my ancestor 
Kansrai, but each of them was Raja of 12 
villages. We follow the custom of our former 
home, Pipra and Pali des”. Hearing this, Pbani- 
makat caused a perpetual pattah to be engraved 
on a copper plate, and gave it to Madra and 
his brother Hangra, making them Bhainhars of 
12 villages, and gave them pari. Their 12 
villages, are still known as “Baragaian” pargana 
in Sutiamba. 

In course of time, Phanimakat demanded the 
imperial revenue (due to the Badshih) from the 
Ditya Rejas and the Raksel Rajas, and they gave 
a flat refusal. Then Phanimakat, with the 
assistance of the Raja of Sekharbhum waged war 
against these refractory Rajas and subdued them, 
Up to this day the debris of these forts and 
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ruins of bricks can be seen in various places, in 
banks of rivers such as the Suvarnarekha, etc. 
In the Tyjna river, there is still a place called 
Ranidak, where the Ranis had drowned themselves, 
‘A family of Ditya Rajas still is in occupation 
of Patkum. 

In those days in Korambey existed the family 
of the son of Raksel Ghatotkach Hirimba. A 
family of Kuravansi Bhua by the Rakshasi lived 
in Surguja, as Khatri Rajis. War was waged 
between them and the Nagvansis, ‘The former 
‘being vanquished took refuge in Surguja, and 
that Raksel family still reigns, Korambey and 
all the parganas came to the subjection of Maha- 
raja Phanimakat. The total number of parganas 
including Sutiamba brought under subjection was 
44. The 22 parganas of Ghatwal Rajas were 
included under his sway. He collected revenue 
from all, by force of arms, and paid it to the 
Badshah, who was greatly pleased. 


One day an utkal Brabman or an Oriya Panda 
from Purushottam Kshetra came to Phanimakit 
and blessed him with some mahaprasad. After 
conversation about Jagannath, Phanimakat wanted 
that the god should be ‘brought to him for the 
purpose of worship. The Panda robbed somebody 
of the image of Jagannath, and brought the same 
to the Maharaja, who received the idol with great 
ceremonies. In a similar manner, the idols of 

{Balabbadra and Subhadra were brought and placed © 

‘with Jagannath. Temples were erected and 

i Mahugaon and Sarinda villages were granted for 
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the support of the gods. So the image of Bhavani 
was made and dedicated, and village Hulso was 
given in jaghir; and Laksbminarayan was subse- 
quently dedicated and a village granted. All these 
villages were Deo Har grants. 

Phanimukut got a son named Mukut Rai, 
and a daughter Durga Babi, When Durga 
was 5 years of age, she was sitting in the 
mahal, with Raja, Rani, and others, and she saw 
a kite falling upon a bird and began to laugh. 
On being asked what induced’ her to laugh, she 
said that in her former birth, she was a kite 
and had placed a “Khanda” (scimitar) on the 
‘Mundabar pabar in Khukhra. The Raja and Rani 
and others accompanied Durga to Mundahar pahar 
and brought out from a fissure in the rock the 
“Pat Khanda” and gave the same to the Raja. 
Durga said that the Kbanda belonged to Banasur, 
When Krishna cut off Ban's hand, she ( Durga) 
as a kite took the hand with the Khanda over 
the air and having eaten the hand deposited the 
seimiter in this fissure. The Babi directed that 
the Khanda should be worshipped every day by 
a Sadra, and that during the Dasabara, the 
Sakadwipi purchit and the Mabaraja should wor- 
ship it. A. village was granted as jaghir for the 
worship of the Kbanda. Thus Mabaraja Phani- 
makat gave away many villages as jaigir brits 
and caused the pottahs tobe engraved on copper 

. plates with the Wag santak and after reigning 98 
years died, and bis wife performed his ‘birthod’. 
In this “birkhod” the Brahmans had to find a 
suitable person to receive the gifts, and accordingly 
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one Rajnath Dhobi (washerman) was. invested with 
the poita and made a Brahman to receive the gifts. 
The family of that .washerman still exists at Shiko- 
Thatti where they pass for Kanayjia Brahmans, 
‘and are called “Dan .patra” or Mabapatra, they 
now form marriage alliances and eat.on the. same 
table with veritable Kanaujia Brahmans. 

Before Maharaja Phanimakat, there existed 
in Nagpur des, the Kukhra garh 18 parganas, 
Doesagarh 18. parganas, Jarapigarh 18 parganas, 
and 22 parganas belonging to Ghatwali Rajas, 
total 76 parganas and Mukut Rai became Maha- 
raja over these. And he reigned 59 years, The 
third king was Madan Rai, who reigned 57 years, 
‘The fourth king was Prataprai, who removed 
his seat from Sutiamba to Chutia and then invited 
Brahmans from Kasi, Nadiya, Santipur, ete. and 
the 36 castes to settle in Nagpur. Chutia was 
established in 1742 sambat? After a reign of 29 
years he died. The 5th king was Udaimani Rai, 
who reigned 27 years, The 6th was Jaimani Rai, 
reigning 31 years, The 7th was Srimani Rai 
reigning 38 years. The sth Phani Rai, reigning 
59 years. ‘The 9th Ahindra Rai, reigning 24 years. 
The 10th Jayendra Rai who reigned 17 years; 
the 11th Hari Rai, 42 years; the 12th Gajaraja 
Rai, 25 years; the 19th Sundra Rai, 46 years; 
the 14th Mukund Rai, 37 years; the 15th Uadsi 
Rai, 51 years; the 16th Kanchan Rai, 42 years; 
the 17th Kandarp Rai, 21 years; the 18th Magan , 
Rai, 41 years; the 19th Jagan Rai, 99 years; 
the 20th Gajadanta Rai, 41 years; the 21st 
Mohan Rai, 24 years; the 22nd Gajaghanta Rai, 
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50 years; the 28rd, Chandan Rai, 33 years; the 
24th Anand Rai, 18 years; the 25th Navanand 
Rai, whose public work was the Sangit-mandir 
of Khireswar Mahadeo in Kospur, on the road to 
Balea Badam, reigned 20 years. The 26th 
Sripati Rai, reigned 53 years; the 27th Jagad- 
bandhu Rai, 19 years; the 28th Bhim Karam 
younger brother of Shyam Karam, who did not like 
the cares of this world and stayed in the forests 
of Gorra where he lived as an ascetic. Bhim left 
Chutia, built the fort of Khukhra and lived there 
with many people of the Rai family of the 
Nagbansis. The several tanks and topes of trees 
attest to the fame of the Rais. The Rais still 
live in Simla and other places. Daring this reign, 
the Raksel Raja of Surguja came to plunder 
Nagpur, and having placed Sri Basudev Rai Deota 
on an elephant, pitched his tent in Karambe with 
“12,000 horses. The Mabaraja Bhim having taken 
with him Chabuwan, Parihar, Sulankhi and other 
warriors, and 400 selected horses, fell upon the 
enemy at noon of one day; the enemy got dié- 
pirited and fied to Barway, where Bhim followed 
him, and in a skirmish cut off his head, and 
conquered the Barway country, and carried away 
the idol Basudev. Bhim returned to Khukhte- garh 
with 156 sawars alive. 

Among the Nagbansis, some fought, some fled, 
some settled in Chainpur, some in Nagpar des, 
some in Khairagarh in Bara Nagpur. Among these 
who removed to. Khukhra garb, one went to-Gola- 
Chitarpur, and some lived in Kairo. The Chawhan 
Chhatris of Chainpur are not Nagvansis; but: they 
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are Kujumbas. The Nagbansis are worshippers of 
Sakti efo, Maharaja Bhim Karan subdued Palamau 
but subsequently made a treaty with the Raja of 
that country who was made a tributary, Bhim reigned 
10 years and was succeeded by the 29th king 
Jashkaran, who reigned 21 years, The 30th was 
Taikaran, who reigned for 60 years, The Slsb 
King Gokuran reigned 49° years; the 32nd Hari- 
karan réigned 19 years; the 33rd Sibkaran reigned 
42 years; 84th Benukaran, 28 years; the 35th Phenu 
karan, 61 years; the 36th Tipulikaran, 38 years; 
the 97th Sivadas keran, 29 years; the 38th Udai 
karan 83 years; the 39th Prithwi karan, 26 years; 
the 40th Pratapkaran, 9 years, 

During the reign of Pratapkaran, the Ghatwal 
Rajas became rebellious, and refused to pay the cus- 
tomary tributes. The most refractory was the 
Raja of Tamar, who came as far as Khukbra garh 
and threatened the Mabaraja, Pratap having made 
a Khairwar called Baghdewa ae Raja in the 
Barks Karo (?) parganas sent him as Faujdar to 
Tamar, ond the Khairwar cut off the then Tamar 
Raja’s head and made the son of the Tamar Raja 
succeed his father. 


Subsequently one Kapardeb, the Raja of Karan- 
pura, did not for three years pay the tribute and 
render the customary services. And Baghdeo the 
Khairwar Raja was ordered to punish him. Simi- 

larly other rofractory Rejas were punished and 
Boghdeo was installed as sole Raja of the Ghatwals, 
His descendants still ocoupy the Ichak garh. 
Kapardeb oy Kappardeo previously lived in Mahadi- 
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gark. 

Pratap Karan reigned 9 years. The 4lst. 
King was Chhatrakaran who reigned 23 years, 
the 42nd Bairat Karan, 7 years; the 43rd Sindhu 
Karan, 13 years; the 44th Bairisal, who went to 
Delhi, and fought with Mahammad Shah Bad- 
shah, Bairisal broke the chain of an elephant, 
and by showing other feats pleased the Badshab, 
who granted him pargana Sabarghati (Sherghati), 
Bairisal returned home, and settled in Doesagarh and: 
reigned 14 years. The 45th was. Durjansal, who 
did not pay the customary revenue to the court 
of Delhi. So Nawab Ibrahim Khan came with 
20,000 horses to Nagpur, and subdued Durjansal 
who was imprisoned. An offer of 86 Crores of 
Rupees was made to Ibrahim, but he still took 
Durjansal to Delhi. The Badshah put on him 
new fetters and shackles and placed him in an 
iron cage, and kept him confined for 12 years in 
Gwalior. For non-payment of revenue several 
Eastern Rajas were in confinement in Gwalior. Many 
Rajas were huddléd together in the same prison, 

At that time it so happened that two diamonds 
had been brought to Delhi and the question arose 
which of the two was best, Durjansal was called 
to give his opinion and he pronounced that to 
be the best which the jeweller had thought inferior, 
Durjan got the diamonds tied on the horns. of 
two sheep, and as they struck each other the 
diamond which was pronounced inferior by Durjan, 
broke into pieces. The Emperor was higbly pleased 
with Durjansal at this and released him from 
confinement and allowed him to return home, On 


is 
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the Emperor inguiring if Durjan had any boon to 
ask, the latter requested that his fellow prisoners, 
the Eastern Rajas, might be, released from confine- 
ment. The Emperor commanded the release of these 
Rajas, and conferred the title of “Shak” on 
Durjansal. Since then his descendants bave been 
called “Shahs”, 


During Durjan’s absence the family of Shyam. 
karan had taken possession of the whole of Nagpur. 
On his return he was assisted by the Rajas who 
were released from confinement through his inter- 
cession, and be conquered Nagpur again. OF the 
family of Shyam Karan, some fied to Sikbarbhum, 
some to Bhojpur and some to Biwar Bandh, 
Some who were pardoned by Darjan, lived in 
Nagpur, such are the Rai brothers in Simlagarh, 
the Karan brothers in Mahuajadi and Khijri, In 
1898 samvat the main line of the Karan families 
of Mahua jari and Khijuri became extinguished. 


Durjan got four sons, (1) Madhukai Shah, (2) 
Jay Shab, (8) Boijai Shab, and (4) Ram Shab, 
Durjan reigned 41 years and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Madhukei Shab, The three younger 
brothers became Thakurs and lived in Udaipur 
gerh, Madhukai Shah was the 46th king. He 
installed the deity Sham Rai and dedicated a temple 
to that god. His son was Dewa Shah, who was 
6 months old when Madhukai died after a reign 
of 18 years, Dewa Shah's uncle Thakur Jai Sbah 
engaged the mother of Dudhbhaia Nandan Ra 
asanurse for the cbild Dewa Shah who was duly 
brought up, When he came of age he began to quarrel 
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with bis uncles, and appointed Nandan Rai as his 
Dewan. Several battles were fought between the 
nephew and the uncles at Udaipurgarh, in the 
last of which both Jai Shah and Boijai Shah were 
killed. Dewa Shah's youngest uncle Ram Shab fled 
and took shelter in Karanpura, There he met 
with one Harinath Deo Brahmachari a Siddhe- 
swar Maharashtrya Brahman in Badam forest, 
and made him bis Guru. The Raja of Badam, 
Himmat singh, took Ram Shah under his 
protection, 

Dewa Shab, the 47th king, began to reign in 
Doese Garb. He having been versed in the art 
of divination, told Nandan Rai one day that 
Nandan’s wife had on her left thigh a wart, which 
brought her husband the good. fortune of being 
the Dewan of the Maharaja Nandan Rai sus- 

. pected something wrong, and when he found an 
opportunity murdered Dewa Sliah, and went to 
‘Badam where he found Ram Shab, and induced 
him to reign in Doesa. 

Ham Shah (48th king) having consulted his 
Guru the Brahmachari, came to Doesa, and after 
@ little while caused the death of Dewan Nandan 
Rai, and appointed his son Jagannath Rei his 
Dewan. At that time, the Radshah had waged 
war for 12 years against Palamau garh, For a 
time Palamau had been subjugated. But the 
Raja of that country again proving troublesome, 
the Badsbah ordered Ram Shah to punish - the 
Pelaman Raja, so in an auspicious moment indi- 
cated by the Gura Brahmachari, Ram Shah attacked 
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the Palamau fort and having struck it with a 
cannon ball demolished it. After this victory, 
Ram Shah went to Delhi, where the Badshah 
was very much pleased with him. At that time 
the Badshah had a war in hand with Baghelkhand, 
and took Ram Shah with him to Lampur where 
he met the Raja of Riwan, On arrival it was 
found that on an elephant the Lakhauri flag was 
hoisted and the Baghel Raja of Riwan ordered 
the flag to be taken possession of, The Badshah for- 
bade it, but tho two Rajas did not desist from 
endeavouring to get possession of the flag. The 
Badshah then commanded the two Rajas to fight 
and after one vanquished the other to take posses- 
sion of the Lakhauri flag which was flying on 
elephant. So in Baghelkband battles took place 
between the Baghel Raja and the Maharaja Ram 
Shah. Tho Baghel Raja was vanquished and 
obtained pardon from the Badsha, Tho Badsha 
reconciled the two Rajas, and made them Kutumbas 
by marriage alliances. The Badshah returned to 
Delhi dismissing the two Rajas. Marriage took 
place between the youngest son of the Maharaja 
(Aini Shah) and the daughter of Baghel Raja 
(Badan Kunwari). In that marriage Mabaraja 
Ram Shah made a present of a Tasbadla” tent 
to the Bhat, who did not avcept it through fear 
of the Baghel Raja, So the tent was burnt, and 
Jo! 14 paseris weight of gold and silver came out 
which the Bhat gladly took. 

The Raja of Singhbhum was a Rahtor Chhatri 
named Jagannath Singh. He did not cause the 
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Dola to arrive with the bride at Nagpur. He 
said that he would respect the Maharaja in a 
variety of ways bat would have nothing to do 
with the carrying of the Dola on occasion of 
marriages. Ram Shah got incensed, and attacked 
Jayantgarb, the then seat of the Singhbham Raja, 
‘He burnt the town severa] times; still Jagannath 
Singh as a Rahtor Chhatri did not consent to 
carry the Dola. However a treaty was concluded. 
Jayantgarh was called Porahat, Jagannath’s two 
sisters were married by Ram Shah who returned 
to Nagpur. Mabareja Ramshah got 10 sons, 
namely 4 by the eldest Rani and 6 by the other 
two Ranis (3 by each). These were (1) Raghu 
nath, (2) Kunwar Indra Shah, (3) Thakur'Chandar 
Shab, (4) Chota Thakur Aini Shab, (5) Jyoti 
Shab, (6) Shyam Shab, (7) Sankar Shab, (8) 
Roghubar Shah, (9) Gopal Shab, (10) the last 
@ied young. 

Raghunath Shsh was the 49th king. He ab 
one time gave over the whole of Nagpur to Hari 
Nath Deo Brahmachari, who was in possesion for 
three days only, and then gave the country back 
to Reghunath, At one time, the Brahmechari 
advised Raghunath to take possession of Patna or 
Azimabad country, The Maharaja -ssid he would 
consult his brother and friends before venturing 
upon attacking so powerful a country. The Brah- 
machari got incensed at this, and threw a copper 
vessel at the Mabaraja, andthe vessel on striking 
him became golden, The Maharaja was surprised 
and fell at the gurws feet. The guru said that 
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the auspicious moment, which transformed the 
copper into gold would have made Raghunath a 
great Raja, but was let slip by Raghunath con- 
sulting his brethren ; however the transformed 
golden vessel was something to be preserved in 
the Maberaja’s house, ‘The guru directed that 
the god Chintamani should be placed on this 
yessel and worshipped. Since then the golden 
‘vessel and Chintamani idol have continued in the 
possession of the Mabarajas. 

Tt happenned during this reign that the 
Palamau Raja Ranjit Rai, and the Ramgarh Raja 
Dalel Singh, and Khanezad (the Badsbah saheb’s 
beta) attacked Doesagarh, Raghu Nath’s brothers, 
Indra Shab, and Raghubar Shah were killed in 
the battle that took place, Raghu Nath wanted 
to make peaco- bat to no purpose. Then after 
invoking the blessings of his gura Harinath Deo, 
Raghunath fell upon Khanezad and cut off 
his bead, Raghunath took the tanga or sword 
from the waist of Khanezad, and that sword 
js still worn by the reigning Maharaja, On one 
cceasion Raghunath Shah went to Delhi to pay 
revenue. On his way back, he pitched his tent 
at Benares, where Captain Camac Sahib Bahadur 
who had come from the island of England in 
Europe met him, and was much pleased with him 
The Maharaja invited Camac Sabib to come to 
Nagpur at his leisure, In the course of conver- 
sation Camac Sahib said that thete was often 
warfare in Nagpur. The Maharaja replied, “Yes. 
We are often molested by Mahrattas and Bargis, 
and there are internal feuds also, And thus there 
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is no security of peace and contentment in Chota 
Nagpur”. Camac Sahib said, “If you would but 
give me the revenue of Nagpur—Rs. 6000/-, I 
would secure peace and contentment in Nagpur”, 
Raghunath agreed and it was settled then and 
there.— On return home Raghunath told his 
friends that he bad agreed to make over the 
government of Nagpur to a White man, Tho 
courtiers replied it was written in Valmiki’s 
Uttarakanda, that “the sons of Tzijata Rakshas 
would be white people bora in an island, that in 
Kaliynga, they would be masters of the world, 
that they have many virtues and many vices 
as well”. 


Sometime after, Camac Sahid came with 
soldiers, Raghunath met him on the border of 
Ramgarh and brought bim with great pomp to 
Doesagarh. In the course of the reception, Camao 
Sabib finding that the Maharaja’s pagree had a 
great many diayponds proposed that according to 
the custom of England, when friendship took place 
between two great men they exchanged their 
pagrees. Saying this, Camac Sahib took off his 
hat, and placed it on the Maharaja's head and 
took the Maharaja's pagree himself. Shortly after- 
wards the Sahib went back to Calcutta. Of the 
ten sons cf Ram Shah, Ragha Nath became 
Maharaja, the others were Kumars. The tenth 
Aini Sah settled in Udaipurgarh alias Barka- 
garth, Bansgarh or Basargarh. Ainishah had seve- 
ral sons. By the Ist wife Badan Kunwari he 
had 10 sons, .1) Rudra Shah, (died heirless,, (2) 
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Net (or Netra) Shah (heirless). (3) Jagannath, 
(@): Balabhadra, (5) Gajaraj, (6) Dbiraj (whose.son 
Horigovind died, heirless), (7) Biraj, (heirless ), 
(8); Prithwiraj, (heirless), (9): Giribar, (10) Shyam- 
sundar, By the 2nd wife Aini Ssh had 3 sons— 
(11) Anand: Shah, (12) Sambbu, (heirless), (18) 
Kinu. By the third wife he had 4 sons,— (14) 
Bharat (heirless), (15) Haladhar Shab, who went 
south and became Raja of Kalahandi; (16) 
Satrughns Shah (‘heirless), (17) Giribar (heirless). 
By the 4th wife he bad 2 sons, (18) Bijai (whose 
son Chamar died heirless), (19) Narahari (heirless). 
By the 5th wife he had 2 sons, (20) Bandhu 
(heitless), (21) Arjun, (whose son Purashottam 
died heirless). 


Jagannath Shah had 4 sons. One of whom 
Maharaja ‘Deonath Shah married in 1867 
Samvat (1810 A. D) Sankar Kunwari, of 
the house of Ujjain Chhatris of Nokha Jagdishpur, 
but had no issue. He next married in 1871 S. (1814 
A.D, Taramani Kunwari, daughter of Ghasirai Kun- 
war of the Chhatra pat, a Chhatri family of Bunda 
in the Gandharba form. This marriage was celebrated 
by Radbanath Parohit of Hatia, Sambhunath 
Purohit of Lodhma, Rajgura Sakhanath Deo 
Babaji Dudea, Nankuram of Hesag, Puran Dube 
of Hesag, Muss Pande of Hatia, Nankuram 
Upadhyaya of Hatia, Jhopa Pande of Chutia, 
Radha Misir of Hatia, Kinu Misir of Tupudana, 
Sabaja Tewari of Hessg, Pritiram Pande of 
Batia, Pramathnath Pande of Hatia, Sibcharan 
Pande of Hesag, Gangaram Pande of Chutia, 
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‘Debaraj of Tupudans, and Lala Pande of Topudane, 
Togindra Pande of Hotia, Premdas Mahent of 
Vlatia, and many other Brahmans. The marriage 
took place with their sanction. The kinsmen 
who were present on the occasion of the marriage 
were Lal Bhawani Shahi of Hesaland Masu, Lal 
Suvaru Shahi of Tupudana, Lal Udainath Shahi 
of Gutua, Lal Phaninath Shebi of Gutua, Lal 
Gobind Shahi of Dymri, Lal Lobru alias Bechan 
Shahi of Dumri, Lal Sambbunath Shabi of Khijri, 
Lal Baijan Shabi of Hetbu who with 200 hundred 
men had constructed the Dola and taken it to 
the place where msrriage was celebrated, Lal 
Bijinath Shahi of Hetha, Lal Harihar Shahi of 
Latme, Baijosth Bhsia of Barigawan, Dukbna 
Bhaia of Labed, Sankar Shahi of Barkagarh, 
Mangal Shabi of Barkagarh, Bishun Shahi of 
Barkagarb, Kanbai Shahi of Barkagarb, Ganes 
Shahi of Barkagarb, and severa’ others. 
The match-makers were Bandbunath of Pat- 
kum, Akal Shah Pradhan of Gola, Kartaram 
‘Akhauri of Hatia, Khudi Kotwar of Ranga- 
matia. ‘The marriage expenses were recorded 
by Maganram of Hoesag, Gangaram of Hesag, 
Motiram of Hesag, and Jaimangal Singh 
Ohdar of Hesag. The earthen yessels ete. were 
supplied by’ Ghasiram Ohdar of Typndana, Chammra 
of Tupudana, Khudi Singh of Hesg Bhukhal 
singh of Hesag, Sitaram of Tiril, Sabib Ram 
LLobandia of Ubaria, Sibram Lohandia of Ubsria, 
Sriram Kumbar of Chandaghasi. The “Manik 
tham” of the Mandspa was constructed by Karamet 
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Khan, Sewa Nawa of Hesag, and they were 
engaged as general servants during the ceremonies. 
Chamra Ahir of Hesag supplied “Debi”. Mani 
Ghasi of Kute acted as musician. The names of 
the invited people were written by Rupchand 
Sahu of Hesag and Khedu Chaudhuri of Hesag, 
Dukhi Sahu of Hesag supplied provisions, The 
“Patmari” was erected by Jitu Nawa of Tupudana, 
Bhinak Nawa of Chutia, and Rupram Dhobi of 
Hesag. The “Maur” was supplied by ,Phekan 
Mali of Hatie, Bhioka Laheri of Hesag supplied 
“Lahathi” (Jac-ornaments); Jamir Darji of Hesag 
supplied clothes, and many men and a few women 
were present, The marriage was celebrated by 
exchanging flowers (“Phul-biha”), and was one of 
the 8 kinds of marriages, The avnalist adds that 
the sons of such a marriage are legitimate. Alter 
marrying Taramani Kunwari, Debanath lived in 
‘Hesag Chatti (where the marriage had taken 
place). He was too much afraid of Dukhan 
Shahi to remain at Barkagarh. His first wife, 
Sankar Kanwari, was prevented from bearing 
children by means of conjuration and shampoo- 
ing of her abdomen by certain women. Deo Nath 
lived with his two wives at Hesag, He got no 
children, and then requested his paternal aunt, 
the Thakurain of Chatakpur, to repair to Kasi, 
there to make “Dharna” before Biswanath Maha- 
deo for the purpose of Deo Nath’s obtaining 
children, The Thaknrain went to Kasi, made the 
Dharna, and got the boon. Children born from 
Taramani Kuwari were— 
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Biswanath, Kasinath, Baidya Nath, Prayag Nath, Ramchandra Nath, 
Raghu Nath, and Biswanath’s sons wore Lachhu Nath, Surys Nath, 
Chandra Nath. 

In 1882 S. Taramani Kunwari got a serious 


disease, Some years after she told Deo Nath, “I 
have no hope of living long. My sweet rival 
Sankarkunwari died in 1890 S. and in your old 
age you will require a wife to serve; so marry 
again”. Deonath despatched Sibcharan Pande, 
Natha sahu, and Dharmadas Goswami to Singh. 
bhum, and after the preliminary settlements 
married Shyam Kunwari, sister of Rathor Chhatri— 
Chakradhar Singh, in 1896 S. (1839 A.D.) Lal 
Deo Nath built house at Butio, where he lived. 
He gave Shyam Kunwari 4 khari don land in 
Dhurua for ber maintenance. On 10th Jeth Sudi 
Tuesday 1900 S. died ‘Taramani Kunwari and on 
11th Jeth badi Monday 1905 S. died Deo Nath 
Shab at the age of 85. Deo Nath’s younger 
brother was Ajainath, whose son was Gopinath 
who had two sons Jainath and Lachhminath, 
Ram Shah Maharaj’s son Aini Shah’s public 
works are the Jagannath idol and the temple, and 
Math, Lakh-amrai or mangotopes, the tak of 
Udaipur, brick-built house and the stone gate, 
which fell down in Asarh 1912 S,, the Bansidbar 
idol ete, Aini shah’s son Balabhadra Thakur “Siri 
pargana ka bhaye” in 1829 S., assisted Maharaja 
Jadunath of Doesagarh in his fight against the 
Maharathas, and became victorious. Jadunath gave 
Manatu village as Deottar to Bansidhar Deota 
and made Balabhadra trustee. He again assisted 
Maharaja Sibnath against Mahrattas, and routed 
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them, The Mahataja gave Soparam village as a 
jaghir to bin: 

At one time, Bishun Singh Raja of Ramgarh 
had {6 fight with Rohilla Mabjam Khan, at 
Sademgarh, aid was taken captive. On his applica 
tion Balabhadra went to his sticcour, and released 
him. Mahataja Sibnath, hearing this, felt very 
pleased, and granted Kutiatu village as & Deottar 
to Bansidhar Deo, and made Balabhadra trustee. 
At another time Maharaja Udainath had to Aght 
with the Barghis, (Marbattas), and Balabhadra 
again routed them, and got Madhukom village as 
a Jaghir, but through the machinations of a 
Dewan of Maharaja Jagannath, the village passed 
out of the possession of the descendants of Bala- 
bhadra, Nagpur was in those days a notdtious 
place for theft, robbery, murder, waylaying, 
plunder, prostitution, procuring miscarriages, affrays, 
burglary, witchcraft, poisoning, killing by tigers 
ete, People used to cotmit frequent murders, 
and to throw the cvtpses in the jungles and to 
report that the men were killed by tiger. 
Incendiarism, sudden attacks by the Marhattas, 
and such-like calamities existed. Nagpur was 
inhabited mainly by such tribes and castes as the 
Mundas, Khanghars, Lohvas, Goraits; Baikars, 
Doms, Nawas, Jhoras, Rajputs, Kaseras, Sonars, 
Thatheras, Dhobis, Rautias, Ghasis, Panrs, Baraiks, 
Ahirs, G@osains, Bhuinyas, Barhais, Rajwars, 
Biogtas, Jolhas, Doshads, Bhednaj, Keots, Chamars, 
Mochis, Bhats, Kamkars, Rauniars, Banias, (Nuniar 
Banias), Turis, Deoris, Darihars, Kumhars, Binjhias, 
Kaueths, Khatris, Musalmans, Brahmans, Malars, 
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and some Nagvansis. Thakur Balabhadra shah was 
on his sadtile all day and night, now vanquishing 
foes int Dundigara in pargana Siri, then clearing 
the country of Chors from Udaipur Khukhra, 
He used to receive “dam” (rent) and Kam” 
compulsory labour from people. He diedin 1819 
S: Agrahayan at the age of 83, 

‘Then Srinath was appointed Thakur and Comman- 
der by Maharaja Diripanath. He fought with Thakur 
Mohaii Shah; and demolished Ardhegarh. Dirip 
Nath being pleased; gave him village Doranda. 
Déo Nath Shah succeeded in getting possession of the 
village. In 1893S. Deo Nath gave to his six sons 
Biswanath and others 10 villages, that they might 
learn how to manage Zamindari affairs. It is the 
custom in the family of the Maharaja. For instance, 
Thakur Doman Shah gave to each of his 3 sons 
Dukhan, Debnath, and Ajainath 6 villages as 
life-grants for that putpose, After Doman's death 
each got 35 villages: Their respective shares were 
sanctioned by Firaoj sahib and Degli sahib i, e. 
of thé Sherghati Court and Ajimabad appellate 
court, The 10 villages mentioned above included 
Doraida where @ military cantonment was 
established. 

By order received from Caleutta; dated 18th Sep- 
tember 1833, a rent of Re, 158/10/7 is paid by 
Governinent for the lands taken in Dorunda, 
From 1906 Sambat, Shyam Kunwari managed to 
get for herself this rerit: Iu 1820 Sambat, Vaisakh, 
Abhinath, and in Sravan his brother Srinath died, 
Doman Shah became Thakur at the age of 9, 
Some time after one Piari Shah among the des- 
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cendants of Chandra Shah Thakur of Sonpur had 
u quarrel with Maharaja Durpanath, ‘The latter, 
wishing to punish Piari Shah sent Thakur Doman 
Shah who got a Jaghir of 12 villages (Khunti and 
others,) buill a fort at Dabugutu and fought well. 
Pairi Shah burnt many villages of Sonpur which was 
granted by Darpanath to his second son Hari 
nath Kunwar, who built his fort in Govindpur, 

During the time of Thakur Doman Shah there 
lived in Kutiatu a robber by name Matnu 
Lobra, called Maton Sardar, who committed great 
depredations in the country. By order of Mabaraja 
Darpanath, Doman fought with him and killed him 
‘and his head was despatched for the Mahavaja’s 
inspection. Darpaiath was very much pleased with 
Doman, and ordered him to govern the country. 
Doman visited every village, routed or killed all 
bad characters and brought peace into the country, 
At the age of 27, in 1838 Sambat Kartik, Doman was 
assasinated. Thakur Doman had 4 sons,—Dukhan, 
Debanath, and Ajainath and another who died young, 
Dukban became Thakur and fought with Bhup- 
nath Shab, Thakur of Tilmi. He took and 
retained possession of 25 villages of Jamtoli from 
Bhupnath, Maharaja Deo Nath assisted Bhupnath 
by lending him soldiers, under Sib Singh Parganait of 
Pithouria Swarap Nath Shah Thakur of Kairo, Nar- 
auli jangli of Lohardags, Mukund Singh of Chorea, 
Newal Singh Resaldar of Kotpali, eto, A battle tuok 
place at Dundigarh (Siri) in which Mabaraja’s 72 
men died in the battle field. Then the Maharaja 
tried to make peace with Dukhan Shah, who did 
not ‘consent to part with Jamtulli, 
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Some time after the Bara Thakur of Udaipur 
Dhirij Nath Shab died, and a quarrel took place 
between Dakban Shah and Bar Thakur Nathan 
Shah. Dukhan took all the effects of Nathan 
Shah. It was long after this that the Maharaja 
induced Dukhan Shah to give up Jamtulli to 
Bhupnath thakur, and to restore also all the pro- 
perty to Nathan Shab. 


In 1864 Sambat Russell Sahib came with troops 
to Tamar. Dukhan despatched his brother Lal 
Debnath to receive him. Then Russell Sahib 
came to Barkagarh and forbade all fighting with 
swords, bows and arrows, and ordered people to 
seek their rights in courts, The Sahib advised 
Nathan Sbah and Dukhan Shah not to keep any 
soldiers who held service tenures, and said 
that the English Government would secure internal 
peace in the country, and that therefore the 
services due from the tenure-holders might be 
commuted to money rent. Nathan Shsh and 
Dukhan Shah did not agree to this, and replied 
that before giving any final answer, they should 
consult the Maharaja. Then Russell Sahib asked 
Lal Debnath Shsh to give Nathan and Dukhan 
some good advice. This Debnath did. Then Mr. 
Russell posted 200 sepoys under a Subadar at 
Barkagarh and took Lal Debnath with him to 
Maharajgunj. Maharaja Deo Nath did not meet Mr. 
Russel who thereupon despatched Lal Debnath to him, 
that the Maharaja might come to some terms 
with the Sahib. The Maharaja did not consent 
either to goor to hold any communication with 
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the Sahib, Some time after, by negotiations, Lal 
Debnath made the Maharaja and Russel Sahib 
friends, and since then the Raj of the Company 
Bahadur is supreme in that Jand. In 1865 
Sambat, a Magistrate was appointed by the 
English Government; he came to Barkagarh and 
increased the revenue pf Nagpur from Rs. 6000/- 
to Rs, 14000/- (Benarasi rnpeya). He established 
Police thanas at various places. 


Some time later, Nathan and Raghunath (father 
of Thakur Biswanath?) sent Dukhan for recovery 
of their property in the Court of Chatra-Sherghati 
zillah Ramgarh. While the case was pending 
‘Nathan died, but Raghunath fought the suit up to the 
High Court at Calcutta and got a decree and became 
Thakur and got back portion of bis property. Some 
time after Thakur Raghunath brought a suit against 
Dukhan Shab whose villages were attached hy 
order of court. Of these 22 were found to belong 
to Jaghirdars; and were consequently released 
from attachment. The 13 remaining villages 
were kept under attachment. In 1847 Sambat 
Dukhan drove away Lal Debnath and his 
brother Ajainath from Barkagarb. In 1888 Sambat 
Kumar Gopinath Shab, Kumar Sringth Shah, 
Sadasib Rai Dewan, Ganpat Bai Pande, Gulab 
Rai Pandey, Thakur Maninath Shsh, Lal Bajp 
nath Shab, Thakur Biswanath Shab, Parganait 
Jaisri Singh and Jaimangal Singh, Mukund Singh, 
Lal Loknath Shah, Lohar Singh Bargik, and many 
Nagvansi, Chahuwan, Baraiks, Bratiyas, Zamindars 
Mundas, Pabans, and Mankis ( excepting Maharaja 
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Jagannath Shab, Lal Jitnath Shab, and Lal Debnath 
Shah) formed a conspiracy to subvert the Govern- 
ment : The people (Mundas) who took a conspicuous 
part in the general confusion that took place in 
consequence were—Jenga Sardar of Chaulikocha, 
Achal Singh of Jojohatu, Sagar Sardar of Janum- 
pir, Bagh Rai Sardar of Gutuhate, Lepe Sardar 
of Sarsom, Rai Singh Sardar of Sarsom, Lalsai 
Sardar of’ Sarsom, Turi Sardar of Sarsom, Rewa 
Sardar of Huididih, Mochi Rai Sardar of Huidi- 
dib, Mangra Sardar of Dangiadag, Jagannath 
Sardar of Dangiadag, Tribhuvan Sardar of Dangia- 
dag, Dara Sardar and Hindu Sardar of Remta, 
Narain singh Sardar of Deogain, Bhuiyan Sardar 
of Deogain, Bira Khanghar of Bandaba, Lakho 
Sardar of Hethbandi, Gura Sardar of Barkibum, 
Magan Bhogta of Dundidih, Govind Sardar and 
Babu Sardar of Turjus, Ganga Sardar of Sirigarh, 
Jerka Sardar of Butio, Thibu Sardar of Botio, 
Mangta Sardar of Butio, Bangra Sardar of 
Hatudami, Dama Sardar of Hatadami, Jairam . 
Sardar of Hatudami, Gopal Sardar of Hatudami. 
‘These men however submitted to Captain Wilkinson, 
battles having been fought in Bamni and Saridkel. 
Subsequently Singbhum was attacked, the Maha 
Patro was confined, the Khara Patro fied and 
took refuge with Ganga Narayan of Berabhum. 
Subsequently Chaitan Singh, Thakur of Kharsawan 
(who was Debnath’s maternal aunt’s son) cut off 
9 
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Ganganarain’s head, and gave it to the Sahib, 
In 1889 Sambat, Doranda was made a military 
contonment and Courts were established at 
RANCHI In 1905 Sambat, in the month of 
Jeth, Debnath Shah died. In 1904 Sambat Christian 
Missionaries first visited CHOTA-NAGPUR. 


In 1914 Sambat, 11th Sravan, Saturday, the Sepoys 
mutinied, In 1815 Sambat, Vaisakh 8rd, Friday, 
Thakur Biswanath and Ganpat Rai Pande were 
hanged. 





INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In the September (1928) number of Man, Mr. 
K. V. Krishna Ayyar contributes a note on 
“Chathan; a Devil or Disease?” hathans are 
spirits, twelve in number, who have no will of 
their own and the absolute slaves of those who 
have them in their power. From the stars the 
astrologer finds out which particular Chathan has 
been set in motion to commit mischief, and by 
whom, and who can expel it from the house 
where it is found to commit various mischievous 
and obnoxious pranks, Certain families of Malabar 
are credited with special influence over spirits, 
The writer adduces certain reasons for the infer- 
ence that an inmate of the house, under the 

"influence of some nervous disorder, is responsible 
for the pranks popularly attributed to Chathan. 

In the November (1928) number of Man, 
‘Mrs. H. G, Darai describes a Sonth Indian women’s 
game known as Pallanguli or “Mayholes", which 
is played by players with stones of the tamarind 
or any pebbles or small couri-shells which are placed 
by each of the players on each of the holes on 
his side of the playing-board and moved in a 
“counter-clockwise” direction. 

In the American Anthropologist for October- 
December 1928, Mr. Milton Katz contributes a 
highly interesting article on Genna in South-eastern 
Asia. The writer shows by four maps the distri- 
bution of the three discrete elements (the Kenna- 
penna, the social genna, and the erection of 
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memorials) of this socio-religious complex in south- 
eastern Asia including Assam and Burma and 
suggests a history of Genna and memorials in 
South-eastern Asia, 


In the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay (1927-28), Mr. S.C. Mitra contributes 
articles ‘On the Cult of Gorakshnatha in the 
District of Rangpur in Bengal’, ‘on the Legends 
about the origin of the Place-name Rangpur’, and 
‘On a Rangpuri superstition’, Mr. R. K, Dada- 
chari writes on “The Anthropological Method of 
Interpretation of Avestic and Vedie Texts, and 
Usages", Mr. S. S, Mehta, on “Marriage Songs: 
What Light they can throw on Ancient Custom”, 
Dr. A. M. Washington on “Legislative Anthropo- 
logy”, and Mr, S. N. Roy on “A Strange Worship” 
and “Pradip or Indian Lamp”; Rev. Father Dr. _ 
R. Zimmerman gives a ‘Translation of Articles 
from “Vorgeschicht Liches Jahrbuch”, Dr. J. M. 
Uanvala contributes a paper on “The Byes of 
Horns", Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. J. J. Modi contri- 
butes “A Note on the Mystic Eyes on Indian 
Boats”, Principal Mackenzie contributes a paper 
on “Anthropology and Some Modern Problems”, 
and Mr. R, K. Dadachanji contributes articles on 
“The Different Stages of the Development and 
Progress of Pre-historio Indo-Iranian Religions, 
Thought from Sun-and-Star-Worship and Non- 
Idolatrous Pulytheism to Revelation and Mono- 
theism” and “The Anthropological Interpretation 
of the New Combined Vishnuite and Shivite Hindu 
Religion”, 
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In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for September, 1928, Prof. S. 
C. Mitra contributes articles on “The Dog-bride 
in Santali and Lepcha Folklore”, “The Cater- 
pillar-Boy and the Cater-pillar-Husbend in Santali 
and Lohta-Naga Folklore”, “The Frog in North- 
Indian Rain-Compelling Rites”, “Notes on Dog- 
worship in the Hazaribagh District”, aud “Note 
on a Recent Instance of Human Sacrifice for 
discovering Hidden Treasures”. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
for October 1928, Mr. L. A. K. Iyer, continues 
his article on “The Malayarayans of Travancore”, 
Mr, K, Krishnamacharya on “Varna-Dharma vs. 
Asrama-Dharma”, and Mr. S. C, Mitra continues 
his “Studies in Bird-Myths” and ‘Studies in 
Plant-Myths”. 

The Visva Bharati Quarterly for October, 
1928, reproduces portions of an article on “India: 
the Cradle of the World Civilisation” by Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

In the Cosmopolitan for August, 1928, Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji contributes an article on “Pri- 
mitive Idea of Self’ and Mr, P. K. Majumdar 
on “A Short History of the Human Race in 
Hindusthan”, 

In the Cosmopolitan for October, 1928, Mr, 
P. V. Balkrishna Iyer, I. C. S., contributes an 
article on “Panchayets in the Past”, and Mr. 
Biswanath Banerji contributes the first part of 
an article on “Culture Problem of India”, 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Building of Cultures.—By Roland B. Dixon, 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928). Price $ 4 net. 


‘We heartily welcome this masterly work on the 
Building of Cultures. In this volume, the distinguish. 
ed author begins with discussion of the significance of 
environment and the character and limits of its influ- 
ence uponcultural trails, He next proceeds to inquire 
into the phenomena of discovery and invention which 
lie at the bottom of the whole question of cul- 
tural origins. He then follows cultural traits in 
time and space as they grow old within the area 
of their birth and as, by the process of diffusion, 
they spread first ameng neighbouring peoples and 
then farther and farther over the world. After a 
study of concrete examples of diffusion, Prof. 
Dixon tackles the problems presented by the 
existence of cultural parallels in widely separated 
areas, Finally he examines the two main current 
theories of diffusion which endeavour to explain 
the maze of varied cultures as due to the world- 
wide wanderings of groups of people who each 
carried with them a characteristic culture-complex. 
These two theories, the culture-strata theory of 
Graebner and Schmidt and the heliolithic theory 
of Elliot Smith and Perry, Prof. Dixon finds, on 
examination, to rest “on too precarious a basis 
of established fact” and to outrage “not only the 
true principles of diffusion, but also the dictates 
of common sense”, 

‘The author shows that environment supplies 
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the material basis upon which every culture had 
to draw. “The culture-traits drawn by: each people 
from the opportunities and limitations of their 
habitat formed the basis of their culture, its 
warp, stretching between themselves and their 
environment. Across it the moving shuttles of 
diffusion spread the weft of exotic traits derived 
from far and near, combining warp and weft into 
a pattern which the genius and history of each 
people determined for itself, Thus each ecological 
area, each region possessing an environmental 
character of its own, begota culture area, in part 
correlated with it, and comprising a larger and 
smaller series of individual cultures, each the pro- 
duct of a people’s genius, but all expressive, in 
varying degree and sometimes in varying fashion, 
of that common back-ground shared by all”. “If 
to tho fabric of culture, environment may give 
the strength, and diffusion bringing in oxotic traits 
give richness, it is tho genius and intellectual 
quality of a people which in the main decrees its 
pattern”. 

By the example of the diffusion of the alphabet, 
Prof. Dixon shows that the centre of origin of 
any cultural trait is not a source from which the 
later specializations flow. On the contrary, the 
areas of increasing specialization and developmend 
are mainly marginal where the advancing trait 
meets new environments and new cultural types 
and patterns, to which it has to conform in order 
tobe accepted. The widest changes, the most 
stiiking specializations take place, as a rule, at the 
very end of the diffusion stream. The history of 
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the diffusion of the alphabet is the most precise 
evidence of the cumulative character of the changes 
undergone in protracted diffusion, and shows that 
“the marginal forms of the trait (Ugham, Manchu, 
Korean, Pali, Ethiopic) do not in any sense 
represent the primitive form”. 

The present volume will form a standard work 
on the origin and development of cultures. 


Rossel Island. An Ethnological Study.— 
By W. EB. Armstrong, With an Introduction by 
Dr, A. C. Haddon. (Cambridge University Press, 
1928). PP. 2744 XXVUI. Price 18 S. net, 

In this book we have a careful and illuminat- 
ing account of the Rossel Islanders whose reputed 
craving for anthropophagy has long spared them 
close contact with civilized man. Comparatively 
little was known of the island and its inhabitants 
previous to Mr. Armstrong’s visit. Io this general 
survey of the culture of the Island, the author 
has concentrated much of his attention on the 
unusual and complex system of currency. Indeed 
most of the features of the social organization of 
the Rossel Islanders, in marriage rites, mortuary 
rites end many other ceremonial activities, an 
important economic element enters in tho shape 
of monetary payments, The Relationship System 
of the Islanders has also been specially studied by 
‘Mr. Armstrong by the genealogical method. The 
Rossel Islanders are found to have a ‘classificatory 
system’ as distinct from a ‘class system’. Tho 


author regards the Rossel system a& a later stage 
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of the ‘irenkdown of a dass systeth Ytnin is the 
case with those parts “of Melatiesia ( Banks Tslarids’) 
where marriage with the mother’s brother's wife 
or widow ocours at the present day, ‘That the 
break-down of the classificatory system is of a 
greater degree in Rossel than in Southern Mela 
nesia is shown by the fact that a number of the 
relationship terms-are not -classificatory or -are only 
incompletely wo. Ath illuminating Introduction is 
cotitiibuted by Dr, Haddon, After wi ‘exemina+ 
fidh of ‘the physical “dithropology of the Massiin 
sia, ‘Dr. Haddon briefly ‘considers ‘the cillture and 
pattioulaily the'mythology of the sree, ahd coneludes 
that “the mythology belongs to a group or groups 
which introduced into Rossel a higher culture 
with a definite social system, and that it had 
tho, essential characteristics of that remarkable 
culture which has eft ‘such clear traces of pro- 
gress ‘throughout Melanesia and over a great part 
of Now ‘Guinea, The existing ‘eviderite séeine to 
poitle £b ‘stcbessive wpteats df “a Blitly ‘tnifutin 
basic “diltite “into Mblutiosia, and we thinly ‘find, 
that the more complete forms of it have survived 
in remote spots or in those more difficult of access 
while in other areas it has been subject to par- 
tik Gisintegration owitig ‘to (GistiBitiy ‘Botdte”, 
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‘The Earlier Inhabitants of London.—By Pro- 
fessor -F. G. Parsons. (London : Cecil Palmer, 
1927). PP. 240. Price 10 s. 6 d. net. 

In this book, the learned author sums up the 
results of his studies and investigations into the 
early history and archaeology of London. By co- 
ordinating anatomical, archaeological and historical 
data, the author has constructed as true and life. 
like a picture of the early days of London and 
its people as is possible in the present state of 
our knowledge. ‘The various sources from which 
the population of the British Islands has been 
derived are traced in features that still persist, 
The general character of the population the 
author finds tobe essentially Nordic, Professor 
Parsons is an authority on his subject which he 
has handled in a masterly and most interesting 
manner, Among the patticularly interesting fea- 
tures of the book, one of the most important is 
the scientific account of the skulls, measured by 
the author, of some of the earlier neolithic 
inhabitants of Britain, The book will prove highly 
interesting and instructive not only to the gene- 
ral reader but to the student of anthropology as 
well. 


The Beginnings of Man.— By FE. 0. James, 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1928). PP, XIX+260, 
Price 2 6, 6 d, net, 

In the first three chapters of this book, the 
author presents a popular summary of up-to-date 
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scientific data regarding the beginnings of man as 
a producb of maramalian evolution, 

In Chapter IV., he secks to trace the evolu- 
tion of the man as a rational being from 
tho earliest times and to understand in some 
measure the complex working of his mind which 
is tho hall-mark of human distinctness, In Chap- 
ter V, headed ‘The Making of Man’, the author 
considers the principles governing human emergence 
and attempts a correlation of archaeological and 
anthropological evidence with values and realities 
outside the dominion of scientific method, In 
Chapter VI, which is the last chapter of tho 
book, the author seeks to ft in the Christian 
doctrine of man with the hypothesis of evolution, 
‘The glossary of archaeological terms given in the 
book will be a help to the lay reader who desires 
to gain ageneral idea of the ancestry, origin and 
early types of man, 





Race and Civilization— By Friedrich Hertz, 
(London : Kegan Paul), PP, X11+898. Price 18s, 
net, 

In this thought-provoking book, Dr. Herts 
combats the theory of innate racial superiority of 
particular peoples and attributes the late Great War 
to the obsession of such a theory. The author holds 
that practically all differences in racial characteristics as 
well asin culture are due to differences in environ- 
mental influences and that all réces are potentially 
capable of the same cultural attainment, The 
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fertility, of | inten-racial marriages... ig pointed, 
out as a proof of theultimate ynity of all mankind. 
Tt ig. algo pointed out. ag. a significant fact that 
centres of culture, have generally. arisen at. meete 
ingsplaces, of racial strains. The. author. .congludes. 
that prejudice,is atthe battam of all, race-theories, 
and, that the moral, nd. politiogl, consequences of 
sob, theqries of, innate racial superiority. are most 
dangerays. to the peace .and progress of the 
‘world; The, bank deserves, careful. perusal. not only 
by. anthropologists, and sgciologiata, but; by. politicians, 
and administrators, ag, well, 











A Survey of Socialism—Analytical, Histori- 
cal and Critical— By F. J. 9. Hearnshaw, 
(Macmillan : 1998). PP, XII+479. Price 16s. net. 

Dr. Hearnshaw who in his younger days felt 
the fascination of socialisti 
the last forty years made a careful study of 
socialism in its theoretical and practical aspects, 
attempts ip, this, volume. to, analyse. the. natura of 
sgcialiam end: arrive at, its. easence, to, trace, its, 
origin and development, and to criticise its main, 
Brinpiples, and qgnelugions, 

‘Tha, earance, of. sasialiom, sgeording, te. any, 
anthor, is the advesmy, of the following, six 
mi 

1, Rxaltetion of the, Community. aboye, the. 
* Tndjyidna), 

XE, Havelisation, of Hyman Conditions,, 

HEL Elimination of, the, Cqpilplist, 
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IV., Expropriation of the, Landlord, 
‘V. Extinotion of Brivate Enterprise, 
‘Vis Eradication of, Competition, 
By applying these criteria, the author in Part I 
{Analytical of the volume distinguishes socialism 
from systems or movements with which it is often 
confused, in particular from communism, which is 
more than .socialism, and from, collectivism, which, 
is less, Part II° (Historical), Dr. Hearnshaw 
ines the literature. of earlier ages and shows, 
that although some of the features of socialism 
arg discernible. both in ancient writings (Eg, Plato's 
Republic) and in historic institutions (eg. 
mediaeval monasticism ), “Sooialigm in its fall com- 
plete form is 4 phenomenon uniquely associated with 
the, modern, and still, unfinished, industrial revolu- 
tion”. 








In Part IIT (Critical) of the volume the author 


discusses the merits and defects of socialism in 


its six essentials, and comes to the conclusion that 
although it has rendered some useful service to 
the cause of: humanity by. its vivid: desoription of 
existing social evils, and by its passionate appeal 
for their removal, “these services are, a totally 
inadequate compensation for the incaleulably. great 
injustice that ib has wrought by means of its 
false diagnosis ofthe diseases of society, and’ its 
prescription of a corrosive and’ paralysing poison 
in place of an effective. remedy”. Thus socialism, 
according to our author, is the way not of pro- 
gress, but of reversion to primitive barbarism, 
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In the closing seotion of his work the author 
suggests for the fature well-being of the commu- 
nity three reforms, within that economic sphere 
which is socialism’s chosen field of operation, 
Pheso are,—(1) in the sphere of production, 
unrestricted output stimulated by all the possible 
incentives which individualism can suggest, and 
assisted by all the aids which science and inven- 
tion can supply; (2) in the sphere of distribution, 
a vast addition to those free gifts which nature 
bestows upon every man (air, light, water, ete.) 
in the shape of other necessaries and comforts 
which increased productivity places in practically 
limitless profusion at the the disposal of the 
community; and (3) in the matter of population, 
a reduction in the quantity, together with an 
improvement in the quality, of births. But, says Dr. 
Hearnshaw, “Before any of those three steps can 
be taken the spell which socialism has cast over 
labour must be broken, and the menace of com- * 
munism be removed”, 

The book is a careful and critical com 
pendium of the history and the various phases 
and forms of socialism, and the student 
of sociology who cannot afford to neglect a 
working knowledge of this most noteworthy feature 
of the world-politics of the moment, cannot be 
referred to a more comprehensive and suecint 
survey of socialism than is presented in this 
volume by Dr, Hearnshaw, 
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Psychology and the Soldier.—By F. C. Bartlett. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1927). PP, 225. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. net, 

This is a very interesting book in which the 
author breaks new ground. It is @ valuable intro- 
duction to an important field of applied psychology 
which has hitherto been unduly neglected, This book 
contains a selection from the lectures dealing with 
Psychology in relation to military problems delivered 
by the author in the Cambridge University when, 
after the Great War, courses of Military Study came 
to be re-organised. Of the three parts into which 
the book is divided, Part I. deals with psychology 
in its relation to the technical problems (tests of 
special senses, intelligence and special abilities) 
involved. in the selection and training of the 
recruit; Part II, deals with some of the problems 
of social psychology directly connected with tho 
organisation and efficiency of an army, such as 
discipline, authority and punishment, the basis of 
leadership, the development of morale; Part III, 
deals with the cansation and treatment of nervous 
and mental disease in warfare in so far as a 
knowledge of these matters is necessary and 
helpful to the the ordinary military officer. 

As a result of his brief review the author 
comes to the following important conclusions t 
that training in psychology should form a part 
of any general scheme of preparation for a 
thilitary career; that an officer can better handle 
any group of men if he takes trouble to under- 
stand the determination of -conduct in and by 
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society, ond thht it is titst Uesitabte thet any 
petvon who takes up a ‘professional caréér should 
have some lively interest, otitiide of ‘the mere 
routine work of his profession, but if possible 
boaritg upon this, which he can prosecute through- 
out his life ; ‘and that for a soldier there is 
nothing better in this way than psychology or -a 
study of how ‘human condicd is determined. 
Payctiblogy is peculiarly suited to provide & 
soldier with that interest which ie at once a 
relief ftom: regulat duties aod ah endimous ‘aid 
to their ebtisfactony peformatice, 





A Short Bistory of Westéta Civilization.—By 
A. F. Bauersley. (Cambridge University Préss 1927), 
DP. 1X+246. Pride 6s. net, 

In this book, Professor Hattersley secks to 
trace the origin and growth, in its essential 
features, of modern European civilization, In out- 
lining the upward trend of man’s development 
from the earliest Sione Age to the present. day, 
and hig increasing control over the forces of oir- 
cumstances and over tr ‘has 
sought to girs ‘fan itpiessidn iy of 
history, aiid of the gYowth of hunidinity, and ‘to 
display the prodestes by Which civilization ‘has 
been fashidhed. Past donditiots, rather than S¥énts, 
Bate todeived attenticit. Owitig to the modes 
seale of the book, oily the niaiA hatnels of 
histoty of tivileatioh hive Beeh sought to be pre: 
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sented and the author has selected the following 
subjects for treatment in successive chapters of 
the book :—I, Primitive Man, IL, Patriarchal 
Society, III, The City State of the Greeks, IV. 
Rome, V. The Middle Ages: Feudalism, VI. The 
Middle Ages, Monasticism and Architecture VII, 
The Renaissance and Reformation. VIII. Religious 
Toleration and the growth of Enlightenment, 
IX. Sea-Power, X. The Developement of Com- 
meree XI. The Industrial Revolution, XII, The 
Acien Regime and the French Revolution, XIII. 
Nationality and Democracy, XIV. The Pacification 
of Europe. The book gives a succint but lucid 
account of the history of Western civilisation and 
will amply repay perusal. 








The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India.—By E. H. Warmington, M. A. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1998). Price 16 s, net. 

The history of ancient commerce between India 
and the Roman Empire is a subject of great 
intetest to cultured men in general and Indians 
in particular. Mr. Warmington’s book is a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the subject. 
‘The book is divided into two parts, Part I is 
headed ‘The opening up and Progress of Rome's 
Commeree with India’ and Part IL “The Subs- 
tance of Rome's Commerce with India”. The 
First Part deals with the traderoutes, both sea- 


u 
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routes and land-routes; between Rome and India 
at different periods and the nature of the trade 
that flowed along those routes from the reign of 
Nero to the death of Marcus Anrelius, The 
discovery of the Monsoons by Hippalos and the 
developments of trade that followed rapidly on 
that momentous discovery are discussed in a Chap- 
ter Il of fifty pages. The Second Part of the 
book gives an exhaustive survey of the articles of 
merchandise, animal; vegetable and mineral, which 
the Romans imported from India and such imperial 
products as the Rotmans sent to India on return, 
and the exportation of Roman specie which was 
adopted in order to maké up the balance of trade, 
The fall details given in this Second Part of the 
book are brought together for the first time in 
this volume by collecting all available sources. 
From his survey of the Indian Commerce of the 
ancient Roman Empire, the author comes to the 
conclusion that this traffic bad no influence upon the 
institutions or habits of the Roman Empire or 
India, Itis a significant fact: that whereas Roman 
subjects constantly visited India, Indians seldom 
visited the Roman Empire (except Alexandria 
and Asia Minor). “Almost the only traces of 
Indian influenee upon the West are the adoption 
of the Jataka stories, the presence of Indian ele 
ments in Manichean, Guostic, and especially Neo- 
Platonic tenets and possibly the presence of 
grotesque “grylli” as Roman talismans and amulets, 
Indian elements are found in Roman work of 
silver and ivory, and in Egyptian fabrics, ‘Traces 
of Roman influence upon India are more sub- 
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stantial, but even many of these are doubtful. 
Thus the Krishna legend seems to owe something 
to the West; the visit of Pantanos, alleged by 
Eusebius and Jerome, possibly inftuenced Tamil 
philosophy and the debt of India to Alexandrian 
merchants for Greek astronomy was a real one, 
as is shewn by the titles and contents of five 
early Indian writings on astronomy; the inflaence 
seews to have reached China and the Jewish 
calendar of the week-days was brought to India 
from Syria, In the matter of literature, there 
are distinct traces of Greek influence in the 
ancient Indian drama and theatre, but the resem- 
blances occur mostly in one play. In art we 
have the “Gandhara School” of sculpture in North 
India and influences upon Indian building elsewhere, 
the surest evidence being the presence of the 
“Composite” Roman Capital at a place where 
Roman coins have turned up. Again, Indian 
filigree workers retain to this day the same 
patterns as the ancient Greeks devised, and Indian 
jewellers imitated Greek styles. Lastly, the Roman 
‘connexions influenced the Indian system of com- 
merce, In the North the coinage was affected, 
since the Kushans and the Guptas struck coins 
of equal weight to the Roman, and in the fifth 
ceutury A. D. the word “dinar” (denarius) was 
being used in Indian records; the gold coin of 
the Ganges region was struck perhaps under 
Roman influence. In the south, Roman law and 
procedure influenced the Tamils of Malabar, and 
the Greck troy scales of weight perhaps reached 
India and China”, 
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Concerning Man’s Origin —By Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith (Watts dco, 1927), PP. V+64 Price 
7d. net. 


Darwnism and What it Implies—By Professor 
Sir Arthur Keith, (Watts & co. 198). PP, VII+ 
56. Price 7d. net. 


The first of these two books contains the Pre- 
sidential Address which was given to the British 
Association at its annual meeting at Leeds in 
1997 besides certain essays dealing with various 
aspects of the problem of Man's Origin, The 
second book may be regarded as a sequel of the 
first, and is concerned the implications of Darwinism 
and the Nature of Man's Brain. In it the dist- 
inguished author applies Darwinism to the interpre- 
tation of the basal elements of man’s mental 
nature and criticises some Modern critics of 
Evolution, No one is entitled to speak with 
greater authority on the all-important question 
dealt with in these books than Professor Sir 
Arthur Keith. And notwithstanding what Day- 
torians and the class whom Sir Arthur .calls 
“Daytonian Darwinists” may say to the contrary, 
“all the evidence at our disposal” as Sir Arthur 
Keith says, “supports the conclusion that the 
biological factors which raised the anthropoid brain 
from that of a lower ape were also those which 
ultimately transformed an anthropoid brain into 
man’s master-organ”. Professor Keith confesses 
that we do not know as yet what those brain- 
expanding factors are, ‘To ascribe thom to a 
miraculous intervention is one way of solving the 
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problem, but it is not one which will be accepted 
by men who have resolved to find out the kind 
of universe we live in and the kind of being man 
is by the resolute prosecution of scientific inquiry”. 

Messrs Watts &Co. have been doing a great 
service to Science by popularising it through this 
brilliant series of little books of the Forum series 
and by their equally splendid Popular Science 
Series. 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa.—Reprodue- 
tions of Photographie Studies—By A. M. Duggan 
Cronin Vol. I, Section I, Plates I~XX. The 
Bavenda, with an Introductory erticle on the 
Bavenda and Descriptive Notes on, the Plates, 
By G. P, Lestrade. (Deighton Bell Cambridge, 
1928). PP. 24; 20 Plates, 

It was a most happy idea of the Museum 
Board of the native territories of South Africa to 
combine the artistic talents and photographic work 
of Mr. A, M. Duggen-Cronin with the ethnological 
knowledge of Mr. G. P. Lestrade, Ethnologist in 
the Native Affairs Department of the Union of 
South Africa, As a result of this happy co-ope 
ration we have in this Part twenty portrait- 
studies of considerable —_ ethnological value 
depicting Bavenda life and an illuminating intro- 
ductory article,” Each Plate is preveded by a 
short descriptive note, and the volume begins with 
the introductory article on the Bavenda, a Bantu- 
speaking people who form aboub one-third of the 
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native population of the Zontpansberg District, 
Northern Transvaal. Should the present publication 
receive sufficient support, it is proposed to follow it 
up by other parts, each dealing in like manner 
with a particular branch of the Bantu pvoples, 
and reserve for a separate volume a similar 
collection of Bushman studies. In consideration of 
the great value of euch studies of these fast 
changing African tribes, it is expected that 
adequate support will be forthcoming. The books 
of the series will, we are sure, meet with a warm 
welcome at the hands of anthropologists. 





Ceremonials of the University of Cambridge.— 
By the Rev. H. P. Stokes, (Cambridge University 
Press, 1927). PP. X+87. Price 7s. 6 d. net, 


In this handsome little volume, the author 
supplies an exceedingly interesting account of the 
ceremonial procedure of the University prior to 
1 October 1926 and briefly refers to the changes 
brought about by the new Statues. The get-up 
of the book is very nice and the illustrations 
are excellent, 











BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the “MAM IN INDIA” office, 
Church Road, Ranchi. 
1. THe BIRHORS : « Littletnown Jungle Tribe of Chota- 
_—By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A, By 2 LO. 
: “MAN JN INDIA” Ofico, 
Price Rs, 10/-; 15 s. 






‘SOME OPINIONS. 


Sm JAMES G. FRAZER, pou, Hun, Litt vp, Bag 

¥.B.8, 0:3 Professor of Anthropology in the Tritity Collego, 
Cambridge writes :— 
I find it characterised by the same high qualities as 
mark your former monograpbs on the Mundas and Oraons. 
You have rendered a valuable sefvice to anthropology by plac- 
ing on record the customs and beliefs of very primitive tribe 
about which very little was known before and which, but for 
your careful and prolonged observations, might have passed 
away practically unknown. As in your former volumes I 
admire the diligence with which you here collected a large 
bidy of interesting facts and the perfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth, ‘The book is a fine specimen of a 
‘monograph on an Indian tribe and must always remain the 
standard anthotity on the subject. I congratulate you heartily 
on your achievement, and earnestly trust that you will continue 
your valuable investigation and give us other similar accounts 
of uther primitive arid little known Indian tribes. 

Sit ARTHUR KEITH, un, 2 mas, 14D, 7.28, Con 
servator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, writes :-— 
sw+ee+eYou have done a splended piece of work—one which will, 
make Hfirope indebted t@you.. 

Da, A.C. HADDON, x». a, Sc. 7.2.8, Reader in Ethno- 
logy, of Cambridge, writes — 

‘Your accustomed excellent work, It is a most useful 
contribution to Indin Ethnology........ 
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Da, ROLAND B, DIXON, 4. xt, Pu. p,, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Harvard University writes — 
“You are certainly doing work to be proud of in the 
studios you have published of the Chota-Negpur tribes, and all 
anthropologists are in your debt, If only we could have 
lar studied of all thé wilder® peoples of India, how fine it 
WOUId De lasseeeve - 

THE NATURE, (London: September 19, 1925 ):— 
ssenStudenta of Indian anthropology are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Roy for the light he has thrown on tho past and presont 
culture of the Chota-Negpur plateau. In the Bikar and Orissa 
Research Society's Journal he has opened up new ground in thio 
archaoology of his area, His mouographs on the Mundas and 
Oraons are classics. “Tho Birhors” is yet another first-rate atudy, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of the work. 
ings of that mysterious complox of thought and feeling which 
go to make up buen cultur. sveuMe, Roy is novor a 
thoorisor or a partisan ; his diction is simplo and proviso, his 
inspiration comes straight from tho hearts of the humblo folk 
hho has mado his friends : 


























& THEMUNDAS AND THEIR COUNTRY. With 
numerous illustrations, and an Introduction by Sim EDWARD 


GAIT, K. 6 6 14 0.1 Ry 1.6.84 PH. D, 
Prico—Six Rupeos. 


SOME OPLVIONS. 

Sm J, G. FRAZER, 0.0.1, tt D, Lith Dy RB Ay Ry 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Liverpool, writes :— 

It is a work of great interest and high valuo as a full and 
‘accurate description of an Indian Hill-ribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced it, You ~ have given mugh time 
and labour to the researches which yof*havé embodied in this 
ook. But the time and lebour havo ‘been well spent. ‘The 
description seems extremely clear and woll writton in the 
simple language which is appropriate to the theme, and the 
translations of the poetry are, cag 
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